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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

T he interest in archaeology which was aroiucxl by the 
author's l^ehistoric Stusex (1929 and 1930) has so stimulated 
research in the county that a large amount of &esh light has 
been shed on our Beginnings. A much fuller picture can there¬ 
fore be drawn of those distant times—not only more connected 
but clearer in detail. The present work has been undertaken 
with a view to presenting such a picture, and if its matter is 
found to be fuller than that of the previous book, it is hoped 
that it will prove to be not less readable. 

Two departures have been made from the scheme followed 
by the other volumes of the County Archaeologies that have 
already appeared. In tlie first pbee, the period covered stops • 
sliort of the Saxon Conquest, because tlieie is so much to say 
about the earUcr periods in Sussex that it h’as been thought 
advisable to concentrate on tlicm and not to attempt to cover 
too wide a field. In the second place, the ArcJueological 
Gazetteer lias been omitted altogedier, because it is realized 
that it is a feature that appeals only to a relatively small com¬ 
pany of specialists, whereas the main aim of the brmk is to cater 
for die gaieral reader. Those who desire more information on 
the sul^ccts discussed in die text will find full bibliography 
given in foomotes, including references to lists of classified 
material which have already been published elsewhere. It is felt 
that the omission of the Gazetteer will be more than counter¬ 
balanced by the inclusion of a wider range of illustrations. 

The bpok has been written primarily to interest the general 
reader, while not neglecting the needs of the specialist. Just 
enough general archacoln^ has been included to make the 
local antiquities intelligible to those who have no special 
acquaintance with die subject, and nothing has been taken for 
granted in die matter of jirevious knowledge. The author has 
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had ^>ccially in mind those nearly two thousand mcinbcn of 
local ardueological societies widiiii the county whose acal has 
in the past made possible much of the research which has 
formed the basis of this book. 

E. C. C. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

S iKCB the appearance of tlic first edition of this work in 1937 
several important excavations have been carried out in 
Sussex, both before and since the war, and the study of pre¬ 
historic archaeology throughout Europe has attained greater 
precision and complexity. The present edition has therefore 
Dw extciuivcly revised in order to include the results of new 
discoveries, and also to bring the conclusions into line with the 
most recent knowledge and opinions. 

The chapter on the development of pottery between looo 
B.c. and A.D. so has been omitted altogether (tliough most of 
its illustrations have been retained), because, thanks chiefly to 
the work of Professor C. F. C. Hawkes of Oxford, and also of 
Mr. G. P. Burstow, F.S.A., and E>r. A. E Wilson, F.S.A., this 
subject has become too coiiidIcx to appeal to the general 
reader, while students can reter to the original articles pub¬ 
lished by these worken. 

It is vital for the future of arcliacological research in the 
county that the interest of the general reader should be main¬ 
tained in a subject which is becoming more and more the 
sphere of liiglily trained specialists. For tiiis reason all avoidable 
technical terms have been deliberately omitted in sp aS this 
has been possible without prejudicing the accuracy of the 
essential facts. 


. E. C. C. 
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ADDENDUM ON GOING TO PRESS 
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without a certain interest. 
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Chapter I 

ON METHODS AND AIMS 


Whu hann in getting knowkdge CTcn ftom ... a pot?— 

S usMX is one of the Home Counties, within an hour’s reach of the 
metropolis by road or rail By reason, therefore, of its natural 
beauty and some eighty miles of excellent bathing beaches it has 
a week-end playground for London, and even a dormitory 
for many of her city-workers. But this intinucy with the nerve- 
centre of England b merely the creation of modem engineering— 
railways, roods and cars. It has not always been thus, for in early 
times the habitabk parts of the county lay in the south and were 
separated from all that lay to the north by a barrier of clay-land and 
forest, sufficient to deter all but the nnwt dogged travdlcn. As lately 
as t8i8 the toads were so bad that Bishop Buckner advised the new 
curate of Waldron to take up hb residence before the winter set in, 
or he would not be able to move before the next spring. 

In ancient times, therefore. Sussex was an area with well-marked 
namral boundaries, as we shall sec when we study its geology—in 
some ways more easily accessible &om the Continent than from the 
rest of England. As such it was a microcosm, and u peculiarly suit¬ 
able as a subject of regional archaeological study. But no area can 
safely be separated entirely from its surroundings in thb respect: it 
must always be regarded in relation to its neighbours, and though 
we may spedalke in the study of a localized district we must always 
avoid the merely local or parochial spirit, and keep our horizons 
wider 

Prchbtoric ardiaeology b an increasingly popular subject in 
Sussex; local Achaeological societies arc numerous and flourishing, 
and considerable interest b taken in excavations. It will be desirable, 
therefore, to preface the local study with a few general remarks de¬ 
signed to enable the reader with no special archaeological knowledge 
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to uluimund something of the principles underlying the study 
of prehbtory. Indeed, he has a right to know something of the 
me^ods employed before he can be expected to accept the con- 
clusiont to whi^ tlscy lead. 

Prehistoric archaeology provides a method of reconstructing his¬ 
tory in the absence of contemporary written records. Thus we arc 
attempting to ptuh back the story of Sussex beyond the coming of 
the South Saxons, beyond the Romaiu, beyond even the 'Ancient 
Britons’. In tlic ordinary way the study of history u based on the 
records leit by medieval chroniclers, classical authors, and Egyptian 
or Mesopotamian scribes. The business of the historian is to tee how 
far these records arc reliable and how far they arc likely to be vitiated 
by personal bias, inaccuracy or deliberate invention on the part of 
the chroniclers. 

When, however, we arc dealing with peoples among whom the 
art of writing was not known, we h.ivc no contemporary written 
records to guide us, and we must therefore resort to quite different 
methods of reconstructing at least an outluie of the happenings of 
those times and of their ‘cultural background’. 

This is the task of prehistoric archaeology—a rapidly growing 
modem science which makes a very strong appeal to tlic risuig 
generation. Tltat site is so muds younger than her elder sister gcolt^y 
is due to the fact that the latter science is useful to the commercial 
world, while the charms of archaeology arc reserved for those who 
find tlie study of man their supreme interest. No longer do we 
visualize tlie andqmry as Scou piaured him—an old man pre¬ 
occupied with conjectures and cobwebs, while collecting curios and 
treasures for his private amusement. The modem archaeologist is a 
scientist with a wide field of rcscarcli awaiting him; he brings all the 
resources of modern sdaice to bear on his problems, and tlie know¬ 
ledge and the specimens diat he collects arc devoted, not to his 
private interest, but to the common fund. 

In broad outline the methods of prehistoric research resemble 
those of a detective who it investigating a crinic that no one has 
actually witnessed. The movements of cite victim and the identity of 
his assailants can often be csublishcd bya careful uudy of fingerprints 
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or foot-prints, by the biological reactions of blood-stains, and 
by the microscopical examination of hair, cloth, mud, and so forth. 
No due is too insignificant to be worth following, and experts in all 
rele\‘ant subjects arc called in to advise. 

So it is with the reconstruction of history in the absence of con¬ 
temporary written records. The arcbacologitt examines minutely 
the actual scenes of the events he is crying to recall, and he collects 
all Idisds of apparently insignificant clues, such as tiny scraps of 
broken pottery (often of such sort that a broken flower-pot would 
blush to be seen in their company), bits of corroded metal, stones, 
bona, ashes, snail-shells, and even sampla of soil. In tliis uninspiring 
category we arc likely to get most of the clua that we seek. Our 
friends will be contemptuous and not a little amused to see them; 
they cannot understand any one uudettaking a laborious and perhaps 
costly excavation, and being content with less than the Golden Calf 
or at least a Grecian um or two, as his reward. They still imagine 
that archaeology means treasure-hunting; for those who work in 
eastern lands this is not seldom incidentally the case, but their main 
object is always to gather data for the reconstruction of history. We 
gather our clua for their signifrcancc, not merely for their aatlicdc 
value; the study of ancient art is but one branch of the wider study 
of archaeology. 

Let us now apply these prindpla to the story of our own country. 
With die exception of occasional allusions by classical writers, our 
contemporary records do not go back beyond the begimiiiig of the 
Christian era. And yet as much history was aiactcd during the two 
tliousand years that preceded that era as has been enacted since, and 
it was chose two thousand years that saw the embryonic develop¬ 
ment of our material civilization. The main outline of the piaurc of 
diis period is now being gradually filled in as a raull of co-ordinated 
prehistoric research. The part played by Sussex in dm development 
it is tKe purpose of this brok to show. 

Sita of ancient occupation or burial may be well known, or they 
may be discovered accidentally or as a tault of systematic explora¬ 
tion of a district. For the latter the practised eye is needed, together 
widi intimate knowledge of the soil and of various local pcculiaiides. 
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Things to notioed must be mapped and recorded. Under suitable 
circumstances of soil filled-in ditches and pits may be discovered and 
their limits ascertained by sounding the ground with a rammer and 
noting the dif&rence of pitch in the note obtained.* The use of tliis 
meth^ made possible the surveys of the Neolithic settlements at 
Whitehawk and the Trundle, to be described later. 

Air-photography it called in to aid whenever practicable, and 
photographs taken under suitable conditions of lighting, season and 
soil may be very helphil,' not only in revealing details previously 
unnoticed, but in oo-ordinadng, synthesizing or disentangling fea^ 
turcs observed on the ground. They may also facilitate the making 
of a plan of earthworks on rough or scrubby land where surveying 
is difficult or impossible. The value of the aerial camera lies in its 
power of obtaining a detached, comprehensive view of a consider¬ 
able area of ground, so that every detail is seen in its true relation to 
the whole; the pedestrian observer, on the other hand, is often too 
near to what he sees to estimate its correct signiftcance. In other 
words ‘be cannot sec the wood for the trees*. 

The most striking triumph of air-photography, but one that has 
not yet obtained results in Sussex, lies in its ability, under suitable 
circumstaiKes, especially of drought, to reveal the plan of an ancient 
site in standing com—features which may be quite invisible on the 
bare soil, whether viewed from the ground or ftom the air. But 
when, for instance, in dry weather or on shallow top-soil a crop of 
standing com covers the site of a lost prehistoric settlement, the pits 
and ditches of the latter may be filled with a greater deptlt of fei^e 
soil than the fetf of the field and consequently the com growing over 
them will be better grown and more fully developed, being a darker 
green in its earlier stages, and a paler yellow when ripe. These 
changes of colour in localized patches are dearly visible ftom the air, 
though their significance may not be appreciated ftom the ground. 
In this way air-photography has been able, in other counties, to 
recover such spectacular ftatures as the street-plan of af Roman town 

* For an account of diis method sec tv (1930), pp. 30-1. 

•O. G. S. Crawford, AJr-PiMejgraphy fit Ardu»ol«gists (Ord. Survey Pro£ 
Papas, N.S., No. la, 1909). , 
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in standing barley,* or the outline of a prehistoric wooden 
temple.* 

All this is a preliminary to the principal method of prehistoric 
research, namely excavation. Now excavation does not consist 
simply in moving soil and grabbing specimens. It u almost as im¬ 
proper for an inexperienced person to dig into an ancient site with¬ 
out supervision as it would be for such a person to perform a surgical 
operation. Unless esccavadon is propetly carried out it merely results 
in the destruction of evidence that might have been correedy inter¬ 
preted by someone more skilled. Careful planning and forethought 
are necessary, both as to the choice of site and as to the particular 
method of recording results which is most suitable to the ciraim- 
stanccs. It it not merely what is found diat is so important as exaedy 
where it it fotmd. Therefore everything that is found has to bear a 
label indicating in some manner its precise posidon in reladon to 
certain fixed points. Accurately surveyed plant and sections must be 
drawn, and these, together with full records of details and adequate 
illustrattom of the objects found, must be published without delay for 
the bcssefit of ocher workers, for success depends upon co-ordinadon 
between all who are engaged in this study. Everyone who by 
esccavadng destroys the evidence contained in the ground under¬ 
takes the responsibility of restoring that evidence on paper as fully, 
but concisely, as the limits imposed by editors will allow. Such 
a report should aim at being, first and foremost, a record of 
fact, should concentrate on essentials, keep strictly to a logical 
order, and in all descripdons proceed from the general to the 
pardcular. The cream of the matter can be served up for the public 
later.* 

Let us try to see why it is so important to record accurately the 
posidons in which objects are found. It is self-evident that the lower 
Icveb of A mass of soil have been laid down before the upper levels. 
If the proces! of deposition of the toil has been slow, any objects of 

1 Auti^ity, tii (1939), lacing p. i8j. 

* thU^ i {i9»7), pp. 9a-5. 

* Poe those requinng a text-book for field-work R. J. C. Atkimoo*! Field 
AnhaeelctY, and odn., London, )9SJ. d Krongly recommended. 
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human workmanship found in the lower levck may be older than 
soine of those found in the upper levels; but the latter may contain 
objects of various ages down to, but not later than, their period of 
de^idon. Thb sounds complicated, but let us illustrate it by a 
rimple comparison. Let us suppose that in the year itfoo a man lays 
down a book in a place where it will not be disturbed for many 
yean, but before doing so slips in between the pages all the small 
change he has in his pocket at the time. Then let us suppose that in 
the year 1910 he do« precisely the same thing, laying the second 
book on top of the first, and so on, every ten years. Finally, wc 
examine the pile of books and by studying the dates on the coins try 
to arrive at tlie approximate date of the deposition of each book. In 
the lowest book wc shall find coins dating, perhaps, anywhere 
between 1850 and 1900, but notliing later; in the next tlie range of 
dates may ^ extended to 1909 or 1910, though there will sdll be 
many of earlier date than 1900. And to we sltall find throughout the 
series that the earliest possible date of tlie deposidon of each book 
will depend upon that of the lattst coin found in it. This illustradon 
is crude, but it indicates the principle by which successive layers of 
toil can be dated—not to often by coiiu as by pottery. The principle 
is this: at any given level a deposit of soil cannot be earlier than the 
latest daublc object found in it at that level. Naturally wc cannot 
conclude in an isolated instance that a tingle datable object dates the 
deposit in which it is found; it may already have been very old when 
it got into diat deposit. But in the case of superimposed layers with 
a sufficient number of datable objects in them a very fair estimate of 
the date of each layer can oftai be obtaiited by tlus metltod. A word 
of caudon, however, b needed with regard to dating by means of 
coins, the thinness of which renders them peculiarly liable to shp 
down crevices into levels lower than those to which they properly 
belong. A good imtance of thu was rise discovery of a f)rthiQg of 
Charles I m an Anglo-Saxon grave at Alfriston.^ * 

Hence we see the cxtreiue importance of accuritcly labelling 
objects as to the exact posidon in which each was found. The 


* S.AC, hri (1914), p. jy 
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deposits of soil which one needs to date ore usually the ramparts of 
fortified settlements, the soil that has silted into their ditches or into 
dwelling or other pits, or the accumulations of plough-soil resulting 
fiom processes of culdvadon. 

As a result of co-ordiuadon in research it has been established that 
most of the common objects of everyday life have, os the centuries 
passed, undergone progressive modification, or gradual changes of 
style or fashion, or in some coses abrupt transition from one style to 
a completely new one. These changes con be studied in their proper 
order, because the earlier styles ore normally found at lower levels 
than the later. The most useful objects for this study arc pottery 
shards and to a less extent tools, weapons and ornaments of metal. 
At the present day we have an analogy in the possibility of dating a 
phott^raph by the dresses worn by the ladies in it, or by the year- 
model of a motor-car. 

Thiu by attention to stratijication a system o£se^uenct-Jating can be 
esoblislie^ The next step is to discover, if possible, where tlie ideas 
and improvements come from, tlrat is, whedter they were derived 
from neighbouring peoples in other lands. Thb is done by construct¬ 
ing maps on which a syntbol is placed on the spot where each 
example was found of the particular type of pot or other object that 
is being studied. These distributUm-maps must often embrace large 
ports of the Continent, and arc a most fruitful means of tracing the 
movements of ancient peoples, their trade-routes, and the probable 
object! of their quests, whether amber, gold, copper or tin. Local 
styles may overlap one another, and so a chain of associated types of 
objeca may be tnoed right across the Continent and linked up with 
those of the datable civilizations at die eastern end of the Mediter¬ 
ranean—Egypt, Mesopotamia and the Aegean. In this way the 
vagaries of fashions in our island three or four thousand years ago 
con be rou^y dated by being brou^c into rclodon with the king- 
lists of Egy^or Sumer. The quesdon is one of the greatest com¬ 
plexity, involving the construction of a complicated framework Co 
hold the facts already ascertained.* Thb framework of provisional 

vi (193a), pp. it5-aia, and chrooological chart at end of 
volume. • 
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date* it probably fairly correct in the main, though one may expect 
minor adjustments to be needed to accommodate fresh discoveries 
in the future. At best such dates are only very approximate, but it b 
upon line* such as these chat die provisional dates employed here for 
prehistoric periods have been detennined.^ 

By building up the details into one picture we gradually sec 
the outline appearing of the movements of trade and invasion, the 
probable motives that led migrations, the approximate dates of the 
introduedon into chit country of the knowl^ge of com, bronze and 
iron, of the plough, the potters’ wheel, the city and the safety-pin; 
while cxcavadon of the dwelling-places and burials reveals a wealth 
of detail of dse habits of life at various periods, die style of dwellit^, 
the funerary ideas and custonu, and somedmes the physical type of 
the people themselves. It is principally their name* and their language 
that tdU elude us. 

To chb picture of the personal and conununal life of prehbtoric 
rimes we can add as a background some idea of the physical nature 
of the country, the variations of climate, and the flora and fauna. 
These arc based on a study of the charcoal, snail-shcUs, animal-bones 
and occasionally the actual remains of plants or (riiits. Charcoal from 
ancient hearths tcUs us the species of trees growing in the neighbour¬ 
hood at the date determined by the associated pottery. Similarly, the 
bones indicate what animals had been domesticated and what wild 
species toanned the dbtrict. 

The climate of these islands has not remained constant during die 
last few thousand years, but has undergone fluctuations as regards 
temperature and humidity. These fluctuations are not nearly as great 
as those which occurred during the various geological epoclis of 
much earber date, when the evidence of fossils indicates that Britain 
was at one time enjoying a tropical climate, and at another suflering 
the rigours of the Arctic. The minor changes to which we refcrwcrc 
due to the shifting northwards or southwards of the Igrit of cyclonic 

> A teccncly introduced method of chcdciiig these daces by the eadmadon 
of radiocarbon in samples of ancient charcoal, Acc, u described in Anlifuitf, 
(ipjo), p. 99; xxri (ipja), p. 35. The htter gives some recent results 
obtained. . 
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depressions which tbrm so prominent a future of our present 
weather reporu.’ 

Changes of temperature, humidity and the prevailing winds arc 
rcHocted in the prevalence of certain varieties of trees at different 
periods. No strildng evidence on this score has so &r appeared in 
Sussex, and our knowledge regarding it is mainly derived from 
work done elsewhere. In the inoorlaitd districts of the north and 
west, and in the fens, results arc obtained by a, highly technical 
arulysb of pollen contained in samples of peat. In a succession of 
sarnies lakcis at different levels in a peat-bog, the percentage of 
pollen of various kinds of trees, as alder, birch, pine, oak, and so 
forth, can be determined, and is found to vary fairly coiutandy 
according to the level from which it comes. These variations indicate 
dianges of humidity, temperature and prevailing wind favouring 
the growth of dificrcut varieties of trees durmg succeeding epochs.* 
The results have been correlated with the various arclsaeological 
periods, to that it may even be possible, for instarsce, to date an 
isolated object fished up iu die North Sea by the tree-pollen con¬ 
tained in a sample of peat adhering to it. 

One of the greatest needs for a proper appreciation of our pre¬ 
history is a sense of perspective and proportion. It is to be hoped that 
the unthinking view dut everything before Julius Caesar was a kind 
of homogeneotu savagery is dying out—the view that confuses 
‘Ancient Britons', Druids, stone axes and Stonehenge in one com¬ 
prehensive category. With a view to enabling the reader to acquire 
this sense of perspective the accompanying chronological cliart has 
been drawn to scale, that he may see at a glmce how relatively small 
our historic period is in comparison with our prehistoric, and that 
at the same time he may form some idea of what was happening 
simultaneously in some of the older centres of civilization (fig. i). 
To this is added a column indicating the principal features of the 
climate in Britain throughout the period under review. \t has not 
been possible to include the Palaeolidiic, or older Stone Age, for the 

> Aatifuky, i (l9>7), pp. 412-1$. 

• /WL, vii (i9}3). pp. j6 -4*: H. Godwin, Neur PhytoL, xxxix. p. 370; 
P.P.S., xii (liM}, p. I. 
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reason tlut, were such done in correct proportion, the chart would 
have to be printed on a sheet of paper some 25 feet in length! h is 
hoped, however, that it will prove useful for frequent reference 
while the later chapters are being read. 

b) conclusion, some will righdy ask, ‘Wliat is the good of it all?* 
Briefly, the answer is that the study of the past helps us to understand 
the present and to phut for the future, for it helps to give that 
breadth of vision which is too often lacking in these days of narrow 
specialization. Perhaps this may be illustrated by the analogy of the 
temperature chart of a patient in hospital; to-day’s temperature, 
taken by itself, may be of limited vduc; its frill signifrcaiKc is 
appreciated only when it is seen as part of the pattern of tempera¬ 
tures whidt have been recorded daily on the diart ever since the 
patient’s admission. In the tame way man's present and his foresee¬ 
able future arc part of a pattern that has been shaping itself during 
the post few thousand years. 


chapter II 

THE SETTING OF THE STAGE 


Where wMt thou when I laid the foundacioos of the earth . . . 

When the morning uan lang together, 

And all the sens ofGod shouted file joy? 

B efom proceeding to the actual drama of man s development in 
Sussex, we must first take a look at ilie sugc upon which that 
drama was enacted, because geology and ph)mcal geography have 
such an important influence on history tliat without them the study 
of the latter may be meaningless. 

The most pronunent natu^ feature of the county it the range of 
rtiallc hills known as the Soutli Downs, which extend for about fifty 
miles in an east-and-west direction ftom Beachy Head to the Hamp¬ 
shire border, beyond which they merge with the North Downs of 
Surrey to form the chalk plateau of Hampshire and Wiltshire. The 
southern slopes of these hills arc gradual, and arc broken up into 
numerous dry valleys; the northern slope, or escarpment, is very 
steep and abrupt. Consequently the range, whicli averages about five 
miles in width, ottaiiu its greatest altitude tsear its nortliem edge 
where it rises to a mascimum of a little over 800 feet. A remarkable 
feature of these hills is the way in wliicli the rivers, instead of rising 
in the hills and flowing down to the sea, rite in the plain to the north 
of them and then cut gaps clean through the Dowm before reaching 
die sea. In this way the Downs are broken up into blocks by the 
riven Cuckmere, Ouse, Adur and Arun. The only river that appean 
to behave normally in this respect is the little Lavant which rises in 
the Dowm nortli of Chichester. An explanation of this phenomenon 
of the riven will be given presently. * 

The surface of the chalk hills is remarkable for its gently flowing 
curves and the absence of abrupt changes of contour. It is this that 
gives them tlie restful quality tliat it so much more soothing to dred 
la 
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nerves than a ditsy *ca or overwhelming mountains. In their eastern 
half, that it to say, cast of the River Arun, this quality is enhanced 
by the alwcncc of hedges, though witli the pasting of the South 
Down and shepherds since the war the short, dr)' turf has 
largely given place to arable, and wire fences impede the rambler. 
Considerable areas arc covered with a scrub of thorn, juniper, 
bramUe and gone in some parts. West of the Arun the Downs arc 
much more wooded, large areas being covered with beech-trees, 
while most of the remainder is given up to scrub or hazel-tliickcts. 
Open downland here is exceptional, but the resultant scenic effect, 
as seen, for instance, at Anmdd or Goodwood, is of the most satisfy¬ 
ing kind. The beech is, however, a fairly recent arrival; in prehittow 
times both the western and the eastern Downs were in all probabihty 
covered with scrub with a variable amount of grass. 

Another peculiar feature of the Downs is the absence of water in 
the dry valleys which tun among the hills. This is because the chalk 
is porous so that the rain sinks into the ground and emerges in 
springs at the foot of the Downs, As a result the surface is always dry 
for walking at any time of the year, but the absence of water is the 
chief cause of the scarcity of farms and villages on the chalk in recent 
times. 

Standing on the crest of the Downs and looking to the north one 
secs a wide undulating plain stretching away some twenty miles to 
the North Downs, and broken by ridges of sand hilU running cast 
and west, parallel to the chalk. This, broadly speaking, is the Weald 
of Sussex, Surrey and Kent, though the term is somewhat differently 
understood by different people. Probably it is strictly applicable only 
to the central hillicr part of the region, much of which is still fotest, 
for the name is derived from an Anglo-Saxon word, akin to the 
German IVaU, meaning ‘forest’, and as the Saxons setded very freely 
in the at the northern foot of the Downs they ate not likely to 
have incluJcththat area in the ‘forest* which we know they did not 
effectively colonize. Similarly, the Downs, that is, the hills, formed 
another area which they left largely uninhabited, whereas the areas 
in which their settlements occur most thickly have received no dis¬ 
tinctive name. On die odier hand, the geologists indude the whole 
I 
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of the plain north of the Dowju under the term 'Weald', and 6om 
an archaeological point of view it ii convenient to do likewiie. The 
loik of the Weald coiwist of sands aitd clays in alternate bands 
stretching cast and west, and these would in a state of ixaturc be 
covered with forest and heath. 

West of Brighton a flat coastal plain intervenes between the 
Dowiu and the sea. It fines ont to a point at Hove, but attains its 
maxiinum width of about ten nviles in the meridian of Chichester 
and Sclscy. The soils arc mostly gravels, loams and clays, the former 
prob.ibly being covered by heath and sparse woodland in prehistoric 
times, and the last by denser woodland. 

Thus we sec ilsat Sussex consists of three main physical divisions 
—the Weald, the Downs and the coasul plain—all running parallel 
to one another in an cast^to*west direction. Tlie sea-coast cuts 
obliquely across all these divisions in its course which, in the 
main, runs from west-south-west to cast-north-cast. Tlius, between 
Chichester Harbour and Brighton die shore is formed by the coastal 
plain; between firigliton and Eastbourne die while sea-cliffi pro¬ 
claim the erosioii of the chalk Downs, though here the greater 
resistance oflered by the chalk results in the promontory of Beachy 
Head; north-eastwards of Eastbourne the coast consists of the 
Wcaldcn clays and sand-hills. 

A brief outline of the geological history of the district will help 
to explain the geography, and is in any case essential for an apprecia¬ 
tion of the problems raised by man's first appearance in Sussex. For 
this purpose it will be necessary to consider a rather larger area than 
the county itself. 

Most of the rocks—using the term in its geological sense—of 
which Sussex is composed have been laid down under water at an 
exceedingly remote period when the pliysical geography of the 
world was totally unlike dial prevailing at present. At thp beginning 
of the Cretaceous period the whole of what is now dit south-east of 
England, and mu^ else besides, was covered by 1 shallow fiesh- 
water lake in the bottom of which the inflowing rivets deposited 
quantities of s.and and tome day. Li these shallow waten lived 
enormous reptiles such as the Iguanodou and the Plesiotaurus, whose 
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rcmiins were found m Tllgate Forest by Gideon Mantell, more than 
a century ago. The ripple-marked sandstone whicli is so fashionable 
for our crazy pavements bears die imprint of the wavelets of diese 
primeval waters, and occasionally these huge creatures left dieir 
footprints on it as they disported themselves among the pools; such 
footprints are gready priz^ by collcetors.^ Deposits laid down at 
this early peri^, and known geologically as Hastings Sand, Asli- 
down Sand and Wadlmrst Clay, constitute a large part of the nordi 
and cast of the county between Horsliam and Hastings. 

During thb rime ^e land was gradually sbking, and the lake 
becoming deeper, till the bed of sand attained some hundreds of feet 
in thicbicss. Now die sediment forming at die bottom was no longer 
sand, but clay, and this attained a depdi of sonvething like 600 feet. 
This b the Wcaldcii Clay which forms a belt of low-lying ground 
which surrounds Horsham on the north, west and south, and thence 
extends in a belt to Hailsham and Pevensey Levels. 

The land was still sinking, and now the sea broke in, depositing, 
as it grew deeper and deeper, successive bycn of sands and clays. 
Next above the Wcalden Clay comes the Lower Gtcaisand, firom 
too to 3S0 feet thick. In Sussex thb formation generally reveab itself 
in low ridges parallel to, and a little north of, the escarpment of the 
Downs. From die archaeological point of view we shall find these 
sand ridges important as they were specially favoured as camping 
grounds by die hunters of the Mesolithic period. Of the four 
divisions of die Lower Greensand only the Hydic beds need concern 
us licrc, as diese provide a sandstone which was widely used for 
makuig querns, or mill-ttones, from the Ncobthic down to the end 
of the Roman period, or later. 

Next comes a layer of clay, called Gauk, something like aoo-joo 
feet thick, and now to be found extending in a narrow belt which 
follows che/oot of the chalk escarpmait; it b, however, separated 
from the lattcf by anodicr bed of sand—die Upper Greensand— 
some 50-^ feet thick, which outcrops at die actual foot of the chalk 
hills. 

By thb time the ever-deepening sea was becoming an ocean of 

» G. Msatell. Tht Gtolcgy Ar qT Enflmi (1833), pp. a<io ff. 
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immense depth as tlie subsidence of the land continued. In this ocean 
lived innumerable minute organisms—foraminifcra—the shells of 
which were rich in calcium carbonate. As these organisms died, their 
bodies sank to the bottom, and in course of ages resulted in the 
deposition of a thick white ooze on the bed of the ocean, overlying 
the sands and days which we have just described. This ooze is the 
origin of the chalk with which we are so familiar, and which origin¬ 
ally attained a tliicluiess of over i,ooo feet and extended from France 
and Belgium to north-eastern Ireland, and from Dorsetshire to the 
Yorkshire Wolds and Denmark. 

The silica contained in the skeletons of sponges that grew on the 
bed of the ocean became in due course dissolved out by percolating 
water and re-deposited in the form of nodules of flint in horizontal 
seams at intervds of a few feet throughout the upper half of tlie 
stratum of chalk.* It was these nodules of flint diat the Neolithic 
flint-minen souglit as the raw material for their axes in ages long 
after. 

At the remote period when the chalk was forming at the bottom 
of the ocean, this part of the globe was enjoying a tropical climate. 
Gradually, however, the floor of the ocean began to rise, and as the 
water grew shallower the formation of chalk ceased, giving place to 
deposits of days, loams and pebbles known to geologists as the 
Reading and Woolwich Beds. These are the earliest of die Tertiary 
formations and, together with the next to be named, belong to the 
Eocene system. The Reading Beds were succeeded by a deep deposit 
of day—the London Clay—-rmd both these formations are found on 
the coastal plain, though they are very largely buried under later 
deposits. The London Clay was succeeded by the Bracklesham Sand, 
which is now found only in the neighbourhood of Sdsey Bill The 
fossils found in this layer indude cro^ilcs, turtles, aquatic serpents 
(one of which was about ao feet long), large shells, inducting cowries 
and nautilus, corals and the fruits of the Nipa-palm which resemble 
coconuts.* 

1 W. J. Sollas, Th€ V (*908), pp. t)3-<Sj. 

* Cletncnt Reid, The Ceoifgy ^ the Ctemfry anutiJ Bcgn«f (GeoL Survey 
Meoi., 1897). p. I. 
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While d»e*c Eocene bed* were forming, the clulk was in places 
bfginning to bc thrust up abovc the water. This was the praod when 
the presciit-<lay division of land and water was beginning to take 
shape as the crust of the earth was buckling and being thrown into 
folds by the contraction of its interior core. In this manner part of 
the bed of chalk, together wiilt its underlying strau of sands and 
clays was gradually thrust up into an immense elongated dome over 
an area extending &om what is now Hampshire on the west to the 
Pas de in France on the cast, and between a fold which was 
to form the Thames valley in the north and another which was to 
contain the English Channel on the south. If ever this ‘dome’ 
attained its full height before disintegration and denudation set in 
(which is doubtful), the highest part would luve reached well-nigh 
3,000 feet above the present sea-level, and would have been situated 
vertically abovc the district round Mayfield. 

The buckling of hard strata involved in the process just desenbed 
necessarily inv^ves the bending and fissuring of rocks, with com¬ 
pression of the lowest of the scries and stretching of the uppermost. 
Tlic chalk, being highest, would bear the heaviest brunt of this 
strain, and if chsJk u bent and stretched it is bound to fissure and 
disintegrate. Rain falling on the rising ‘dome* will run ofli mainly 
to nonh and south; gullin will be formed on its slopes, down which 
the disintegrating chalk fiom the summit will be rapidly carried off. 
Of tlie streams thus formed those flowing to the north joined with 
others to form tlie Thanacs, while tliose flowing to the soutli fell into 
the fold or valley that afterwards became the Englisli Channel, 
emptying ultimately westwards into the Adantic. The ‘dome’ itself 
formed an isdimut by which the land forming Britain was joined 
to that which we now know as the Continent. 

It is the southern rivers which interest us most in Sussex, for the 
principal tuembers of the scries have survived to the present day, 
namely, from west to east, the Lavant, the Anui, the Adur, the Ouse 
and the Cuckmcrc. This series of parallel rivers no doubt extended 
to the area between Beacliy Head and Boulogne prior to the separa¬ 
tion of Britain from the Continent. During this Ternary period of 
which we arc speaking three processes were steadily going on: (l) 
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the elevation of the ‘dome’ acroo what is now the Weald; (a) the 
denudation of its upper and inner paro in the manner already 
described; and (3) the gradual elevation of the whole of the land 
niw that is now delimit^ by the ioo-&thom line round tltc Brituh 
Isles. Wlscther the whole of this mass ever appeared above the sea is 
uncertauj; if it did so, then what is now the English Channel would 
have been a wide valley down which a river flowed to the Atlantic, 
having our Sussex rivers as its tributaries. Meanwhile the disintegra¬ 
tion of the Wcaldcn 'dome* was going on; the whole of tlic stratum 
of chalk capping it was washed away down the rivers, leaving only 
tlse lower slopes round its fringes which have survived to the present 
day as the North and Sooth Downs. The Upper Greensand and tlie 
Gault Clay were next attacked and denuded in like manner, leaving 
only the up-tilted ends of their straa exposed under the broken-off 
escarpments of the chalk. In the same way the Lower Greensand and 
the Wcaldat Clay were denuded in their turn; the former, being 
resisunt, forms ridges and lulls where its strau were broken off; the 
Wcaldat Clay, on the other hand, was more completely washed 
away, so that where it outaops itow b always low ground. Finally, 
die Hastings Saitd, lying at tlte heart or core of the ‘donse’, was 
compressed by the upheaval and oonsequendy proved modi lets 
susceptible to denudation; it therefore fornts the central massif of 
the Weald in which all our rivers now rite. 

Wliilc thb process of denudation was going on the rivers than- 
selves had lowered tlteir beds until they came to occupy tomcdiing 
like their presatt positions among the stumps of denuded strata 
which form the Weald as we know it to-day. Thb provides the 
explanation of the curious way in which die riven ahnost all flow 
through gaps in the chalk Downs. Such gaps arc in reality but the 
seaward cn^ of valleys that furrowed the slopes of the ‘donK* before 
it was denuded. TIic diiy River Lavaiit at Clridicstcr b ay exception, 
for ac an early stage in iu cxbtcncc its head waters were stolen by the 
Rodicr, a tributary of its eastern neighbour, die Arun, so that its 
dintinudve trickle b confined to a valley on die southern slopes of 
the Downs. 

Passing on to the Plebtocene pb»*e. which follows after the 
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Tertiary period, and omitting mention of the intervening Oligocene, 
Miocene and Pliocene periods which scarcely concern us, we come 
to what is most important for our study, namely, the era in which 
Man first appears in Sussex. Untold aeons have elapsed siiKc the 
tropical days of the chalk ocean and since the first upheaval of tlie 
Wcaldcn ‘dome’. The climate of Britain—or of die spot where 
Britain now lies—^has become gradually colder dll it has reached a 
condidou in which periods of Arctic cold alternate with milda 
intervals. By now tlie denudadon of the Weald had reduced its con¬ 
tours to something resembling those of die present day, except diat 
die two chalk ranges now known as the North and South Downs, 
which are but the springers of the arches of the vanished ‘dome', 
together with the intervening plain of die Weald, still formed an 
isthmus connecting Britain with die Condnent As we have seen, 
both these chalk ranges were pierced by numerous river-gaps, 
including those pordons which have siuoe been destroyed by 


the sea. 

Meanwhile the level of the land above the sea was rising and 
falling a few hundred feet in successive osciUadons. At one dmc the 
land would be at least too feet higher than at present, during which 
dmc the river-gaps throu^ the Downs were scoured out to a cor¬ 
responding dc^. as determined by well-borings. At another dme 
the land sank and the sea rose about 130 feet above itt present level, 
leaving traces of a beach of pebbles in parts of West Sussex—to be 
considered in greater detail in our next chapter. If the contours of 
the Weald were by this dmc similar to those of the present day, thb 
would mean tliat tlie sea would alter the river-gaps and inundate 
large tracts of the low-lying Wcaldcn Clay areas. If tliis happened 
near the eastern end of the Weald in such a way that the estuary so 
formed on one of the toutliem rivers united with that belonging to 
one of the-northern streams, Britain would be severed from die 
Condnent by *a narrow sound through which die ddes would rush 
widi great force, rapidly widening die breach and scouring out die 
bottom pari pauu widi the sub«c<]uent elevation of the land. It must 
have been in some such way as diis that the amputadon of Britain 
was first accomplished by the sawing acdon of the ddcs, and the 
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subsequent widening of the Straits of Dover would only be a matter 
of tune and the stes^y erosion of the soft rocks on either slsore. 

We have no means of knowing for certain the time when this 
severance first took place, except that it is likely to have occurred 
when the land was relatively low in the water, as, for instance, the 
time when the ijo-foot 'rais^ beach’ was thrown up by die sea near 
Slindon in West Sussex. Connexion with the Continent was re¬ 
established later, and the severance was not finally completed dll 
about 6000 R.C.^ But that the passage through the Straits remained 
difiiculc attd dangerous for primidve ships for a very long dmc after¬ 
wards is inferred from the observadon that as late as the Neolithic 
and Early Bronze periods the sea-borne trade between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Scandinavia passed round the north of Scodand imtead 
of through the Straits of Dover.* 

The old sea-bcach which is exposed near Slindon at a height of 
about 130 feet above the present sea-level is part of a shore-line that 
can be traced in quarries and gravel-pits at intervals between Arundel 
and Goodwood,* and strips of it can be found at various aldtudcs 
between 70 and 135 ^ect, indicadng various stages in the submerg¬ 
ence or emergence of the land. For convenience these arc coUcedvdy 
called the lOO-foot raised beach,* and as they assume special import- 
aiKe for us because of their relationship to the first appearance of 
man, they will be described in greater detail in the next chapter. 
Another raised beach is found at an average height of 15 feet above 
present sea-level.* This is clearly seen in the lower part of the ftce 
of the cli/T at Black Rock, Brighton, and can be easily exanxined 
by anyone going along the undercUff walk towards Rottingdean 
(plate I). The appearance is one of a bank of rounded beach-pebbles, 
more or less lighdy cemented together, and cut in section so as to 
present a vertical face. The rest of the cliff above consists of a deposit 

* P.P.S., ti (i 9J6)> p. aj9- 

* Cyril Fox, The PenouaHty Briuin (193a), p. a}. ' 

* R^. J. Fowler, Quert.jMtm. Cm/. 5 ^., boorviii (193a), pp. 84-99. 

* Or the Tyrrhenian beach of Dep/ret't nomenclature (P. E. Zeuner, 
Odriiy the Pen (1930). pp. 117-9). 

* The Late Monaitirian of Dep<(icc {iMt). 
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of clulk rubble coataining numerous angular nodules and chips of 
Downland flint, together with Urge blocks of sandstone and 'gtey- 
wethen’. This is known as Coombe Rock, or Coombe deposit, and 
provides the principal evidence of the Ice Age in Sussex. 

This Coombe Rock lies spread out in a thin sheet over a large part 
of the coastal plain of Sussex, resting, as a rule, upon the Eocene beds 
which have already been described. It is also found occupying the 
bottoms of most of the dry valleys or coombes in the chalk, especi¬ 
ally towards their lower ends; hence its name. How did this come 
to be so? It has already been noticed that during the Tertiary period, 
which began with the formation of the Eocene beds immediately 
after the Uying down of the chalk in the bottom of an ocean, the 
climate of this part of the globe gradually changed from one of a 
tropical to oi»c of an arctic character. However this may have come 
about there is evidence that a great ice-sheet covered Scandmavia, 
dte North Sea, and Britain at least as Ur south as the Thames. But 
even if Sussex was not actually glaciated, the climate at thb time 
must have been of Arctic severity, and the ground under such con¬ 
ditions would remain permanently frozen to a great depth, to the 
destruction of most of the vegetation. Frost sfdits and disintegraces 
chalk more quickly than any other agency; it also renders it imper- 
vioiu to water while it is froien, whereas ordinarily water percolates 
through it very easily, for which reason there are no streams in 
the d^ valleys of the Downs. Under such conditions of frost the 
summer rains would not sink into the ground as now, but would 
catca df down the southern slopes and valleys, carrying with them 
great quantities of clialk disintegrated by Ac frost, together with 
nodules of flint, broken flint, boulders of sandstone Cgreywethets*), 
bones of delunct animals, and occasionally die flint tools used by 
man.* All these go to make up die Coombe Rock as we have it 
spread out on the Coastal Plain and in the valley-bottoms, over¬ 
whelming and burying both the upper (lOO-foot) and the lower 
(i5-fr>ot) raised bcach^ In this deposit have been found the bones 
of the mammoth, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, ox, horse, red deer 
and wild boar. 


I £.g., see AP.S.. xii (194^), p. 17a- 
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Tht above is in brief (be explanation put forward as to the origin 
of the Coombe Rock by Clement Rxid in 1887, and is die one which 
is sdll officially accepted by geologists.^ Thus the Coombe Rock 
is the monument which coiumcsnoiatcs the Ice Age—or, rather, 
one or more of the four glacial periods or glaciations wluch arc 
recognized by geologists, and which represent southward advances 
of the ioe-fheet, altcmadiig with warmer interglacial periods. It is in 
the nature of the cose likely that each gladadon would produce a 
separate deposit of Coombe Rock, so that oik caimot safely assume 
that all of this material is contemporaneous. It appears, for insunce, 
that the scouring of the Slindon and Avisford v^ys, iKar Arundel, 
must luve taken place after the deposition of the Coombe Rock 
whidi covers the lOO-foot raised beach. 

The fact that both the 15-foot and die loo-foot raised beaches arc 
buried under the Coombe Rock indicates that they each belong to 
a period anterior to at least one of these glaciations. On die evidence 
available at present it would KCtn probable that die 15-foot beach 
preceded the latat glaciadon, and that the lOO-foot bcadi belonged 
to die warm interval before the pcnuldmate gladadon (see TaUc, 
p. 29). 

At Slindon, however, in Marshall's gravel-pit the author nodeed 
an unusual feature which came to light during 1935, namely, an 
'interbedding' of the overlying Coombe Rock with the vuidcrlying 
mariiK sand.* This seems to indicate that when die Coombe Rock 
began to be deposited here, the sea was sdll wasliing over these sands 
which arc now lao feet above die present sea-lcvci. At Black Rock, 
too, the Coombe Rock, which has guttered over the face of an older 
cliffi presents a stratified appearance which nuy best be explained by 
supposing that it was deposited in deep wrater, perhaps at the dme 
wlicn the loo-foot raised beach was being formed. 

Traces of an earlier glaciadon arc found below the i5-fix>t raised 

• Ckment Reid in QmiM, Jeimt. Ce»l. Soc., xliii (1U7I, P- 1*541 H. J. 
Oiborne White. Cewiiy/ ^ (hr CMtUry itMt Brff/itwi md U'ertfiing (1924), 
p. 81. 

*K. P. Oakley and E. C. Curwen, Proc. Craliif. Astoc,, xlvtii (19J7), 

P 317. , 
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beach at Sciscy, in the form of'erratic* bouhlers of non-local rocks 
transported thither and deposited by shore-ice.* 

The fulure to find traces of die lOO-foot beach anywhere to 
the cast of the River Arun has demanded an explanation. In 1938 
Mr. £. C. Martin provided what seenu to be the answer by pointing 
out chat at the dmc of the loo-foot submergence a considerabk 
range of chalk hills extended eastwards fiom Littlehampton, south 
of, and parallel to, the present ArundeU-Brighton road—4 range of 
which Highdown, north-west of Worthing, b the sole surviving 
fragment.* Such a range would at that time have formed an island 
which, by sheltering the coast to the north of it, would prevent the 
formadoii of a pebbly beach on die shore of the mainland, very 
much as die blc of Wiglit does at the present day. Before or during 
the subsequent rc-cniergence of die land dib chalk range was almost 
endrely washed away by die sea, leaving only Highdown as a 
promontory round the southern foot of which the 15-foot raised 
beach lias b^ traced. If thb b the correct interpreudon of the facts, 
it follows that the 15-fooc beach must represent the latest encroach¬ 
ment of the sea upon the land—slater than the lOO-foot bead), but 
earlier than the last ^aciadon. 

With regard to the recurrent glaciadons two quesdons will inevit¬ 
ably be asked: what caused diem, and how far back do they go in 
terms of years? Tlic current theory, which b strongly supported by 
the relevant facts, attributes the gladadoiu to the pericecal 'per¬ 
turbations’ whidi die orbit of die cardi suffers owing to die mutual 
attraction of die planets, for dicse perturbadons arc responsible for 
changes in the amount of radiadon wliich die earth receives from the 
sun. On thb basis the periodic mininru of solar radiadon ate found to 
correspond in number and sequence with the peaks of glaciadon 
deduct from the geological record, and, moreover, it has been 
found possible to make use of astronomical data to calculate die 
duration ofe^ phase in terms of years. The results asdgu a duradon 
of at least (>00,000 years to die Plcbtoccnc, during whidi four major 

* Clement Reid, Qtuirt. Joum. Ct«J. Sw., xlviu (1893), pp. ]44-6«; 
CteJ^Y if iht CmHtry MMr Bognor (1897). pp. 9-11. 

* E. C Martin. Pm. 0 »/. Attpt; xlix (1938), p. 198. 
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glactaciont occurred, each one of which showed either two or three 
peaki of intensity. The accompanying diagram (fig. 2), based on 
data given by Professor Zeuner,^ shows these set out graphically 
against a time-scale, in order to help us to see them in the right 
perspective. Three wanner intervals, or interglacial periods, separate 
the four main gladatioas, the second interval Ix^g the longest, 
with a duration approaching 200,000 yean. But the most sUrtling 
fact brought out by this diagram is that, when we see these glacia¬ 
tions in dicir proper positions on the time-scale, we find that we 
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have only just emerged from the last of them, atvd that we may 
reasonably expect fiirdscr glaciations to follow in the same scries in 
the future. In fact, far from regarding ‘the Ice Age’ as an isolated 
phenomenon of the distant past, we must regard ourselves as placed 
in an interval between recurrent Ice Ages, both past and future. 

With the passing of the Ice Ages we at last rcach^a period when 
it is possible to arrive at a rather more detailed chronology in terms 
of years. This is due to the researches of Baron de Geer, a Swedish 
geologbt, who established a dmcrscale by observing and counting 
’ F. fi. Zeuner, Darny the Pael (ipjo), pp. S 34 - 45 . 
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the banded clays left by the annual winter halt in the retreat of the 
ice^eet in Sweden. Prom his observations, and from tile recently 
developed radiocarbon method of dating the remaiiu of organic 
substances, it has been calculated that die last gladadon must have 
ctsded somewhere about 8000 B.C.* 

SiiKe that dme the climate has gradually improved till it reached 
in optimum in Briuin by abotu 3000 b.c. After that, through minor 
fluctiutious, it has become that which is the backbone of our Small¬ 
talk to-day. Fluctuations of our coastline have also occurred; erosion 
has proceeded and has in the last few centuries swept away much of 
our seaboard—a fact which muu be taken into account in dealing 
widi later archaeological periods. 

ii (i9at), pp. 30S-15; P. E. Zeuoer, Daii^ tht Ptut (1930), 

p. so. 
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That ikuU had a coi^ue in it, and could ling once: how the knave jowb 
it to (he ground!... Why does be lullcr thir rude knave now to knock him 
about the sconce with a ditty diovel? 

Hemirt 

I N die lut diapter wc described tomcthiiig of the preparation of 
die stage for the drama enacted by the human race—a preparar 
tion wbidi occupied immeasurable aeons of geological time, pro¬ 
bably running into millions of ycaiv It was pointed out diat man 
probably does not appear—at any rate in Sussex—until the Plcis- 
tocaic period, the filial phase of the geological record—a phase that 
is insignificant in length when compared with the whole of that 
record, but which is nevertheless stupendous in proportion to die 
historic period of Europe and Western Asia. Lookup back beyond 
die dawn of civilization wc see an immense vista of many Stone 
Ages in succession stretdiing away back to, and perhaps in some 
places, bcj'ond the beginning of the Pleistocene. Tlicje arc broadly 
classified into three main groups—the Palaeolithic or Old Stone Age; 
the Mesolithic or Middle Stone Age, and the Neolithic or New Stone 
Age. The first of these groups forms the subject of the present 
chapter. 

The Palaeolithic period corresponds in time with the Pleistocene, 
and was a period that saw many fluctuations in the relative level of 
land and sea, and still greater fluctuations in climate, more than one 
lee Age alternating with wanner intervals. In Western Europe the 
Palaeolithic comprised a succession of several more or less disdnet 
Stone Age cultures or 'industries', each probably of very great dura- 
don. These cultures arc disdnguislicd from one another mainly by 
diflcrcnccs in the technique of making flint implements which are 
(he principal rclia that dicy have left behind. It b always difficult to 
atf 
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find intelligible and descriptive names to apply to such cultures, 
consequently archaeologbti have fallen back very largely on the 
habit of calling them after the names of places where they were first 
discovered or where tlicy arc typically represented. In this way the 
Palaeolithic cultures have for the most part been named after places 
in France or Belgiiun, each of which is commonly given an adjectival 
form resulting in an array of technical temu which may well be a 
source of dismay to the general reader. This must be avoided at all 
costs, and, perhaps fortunately for us from this point of view, only 
three of these cultures concern us in Sussex. The main divisions, 
from the olden culture to the latest, are named after Chellcs, St. 
Achcul, Lc Mousticr, Aurignac, Solutr^ and La Madeleine. Of these 
we arc concerned only with the first, second and tliird, which com¬ 
monly provide the adjectival fomu Chellean, Acheulean and 
Moustcrian. The first two of these belong to the lower (i.e. earlier) 
Palaeolithic, or Drift period, while die last forms the middle 
Palaeohthic. The last three lumcs on the full list belong to the upper 
(i.e. later) Palaeolithic, or Cave period, but are only slightly, if at 
all, represented in Sussex. 

Oise of the nuin problems of research in this period of overlap 
between geology and archaeology is to place the various archaeo¬ 
logical cultures in their proper relation to such physical phcnomeiu 
as the recurring glaciations or Ice Ages to which refrrcnce was 
made in the last chapter. Li this nutter complete unanimity among 
students has not yet beat attained, and reference to diffaent text¬ 
books, especially to those wlticlt arc more than a few yean old, will 
yield very contradktory results. At the same time wc must form 
some sort of provisiotul scheme which wiU co-orduute die known 
facts, even if furtlter discoveries necessitate modifications. In the 
accompanying chart dte reader will find events recorded in chrono¬ 
logical order from below upwards, so that the most recent is at the 
top and the iViost ancient at the bottom. The first three columns 
indicate respectively die succession of the most important climatic 
diangcs, that of the principal cultures or industries, and the cor¬ 
responding evidence from Sussex. By way of comparison and corre¬ 
lation with neighbouring districts two more columns are added. 
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tabulating the prindpal evidence (rom the Thames Valley and from 
Norfolk and Suffolk fEan Anglia'), which form the main regions of 
Palaeolithic study in Britain. 

We will now proceed to study the evidence from Sussex in 
greater detail, working back from the raised beaches to the earlier 
evidesKe. 

(a) THE RAISED BEACHES 

The story of Palaeolithic man in Sussex concerns itself very 
largely with the raised beaches which were briedy described in the 
last dtapter. Here we must consider them in somewhat greater 
dead. 

At a level which averages about lOO to i JO feet above the present 
sea-level the sea was beating on the shores of West Sussex and throw- 
uig up a beach of shingle and rounded pebbles along a line which 
is now several miles inland, between Arundel and Chidtestcr. At 
already noted, this beach was subsequently buried lusder a deluge of 
dtalk sludge, called Coombe Rock, which gushed down from the 
hilh during one or more of the glacial periods. Hence this beach b 
only visihle now where it b exposed in gravel-pits, but its appear¬ 
ance exactly resembles the modem beach, and below the shingle- 
bank lies ‘lug-sand’ precisely like the sand exposed at low dde on 
the present coast-line. The Rev. Joseph Fowler, F.G.S., has noted 
fourteen gravel-pits between Arundd and Goodwood, yielding 
evidence of sea-l^chcs varying in level between 105 and 135 fret 
above present sea-level (Ordnance Datum). He has further noted 
the occurrence of similar beaches in the same area in nine pits where 
the shingle lies between 70 and 90 fret above present sea-IcveL^ 
These, though loosely associated with the first under the compre¬ 
hensive term ‘lOO-foot raised beach’, arc clearly not contemporary, 
but must represent fluctuations in the relative leveb of sqa and land. 

The best-known exposure of the upper of these twt> beaches is in 
a gravel-pit in the north-west comer of Slindon Pafk (41/931083). 
Here in 1912 the late Dr. Eliot Curwen picked up a flint implement 
that b assigned to the earlier part of the Acheulean culture (or St. 

‘ Qitml.Jouin. Cm/. Sm., Ixxfviii (1932), pp. (4-99- 
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Achcul I).^ Unfortunaltly it wat not found in situ in the beach, but 
lying locM in tJte pit, so tlut it was not possible to say for certain 
whether it came from the beach itself or firora the overlying Coonabc 
Rock. The iinplcuscnt, which is roughly oval and is carefully flaked 
over botli convex faces, it sliglidy watcr-wom and shows signs of 
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having been rolled among other stones by tlie sea or in a river. It 
is likely, therefore, to have conic from tlic beach and to have been 
brought from elsewhere by tlic action of waves and airrents and 
deposited on the titen shore along with the other pebbles. A more 
iborou^i investigation of the pit was made by the Rev. Joseph 

• Am.J.. v (I9SS). p. 7a: BM. Stenr Age (ipad), pp. 65-4. 
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Fowler in 1929. when he found no less than ten implemenu which 
are assigned to tlie later part of the Achculcan (or St. Acheul II), and 
in every case except one the edges of the took were at sharp and 
lutworn as when they Icit their makers’ hands.^ Unfortunately again 
they were not found m situ but loose in the pit, but their unworn 
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condition shows that they had not been beach-rolled and so must 
either have been left by thdr makers on the surface of the beach, or 
else have been swept down from the hills by tlic avalanche of 
Coombe Rpek whi^ buried the beach at a bter date. It therefore 


became important to distinguish between these two possibilities. 


Since tlicn Mr! J. Bernard Calkin has had greater success in finding 


flints actually in situ* In the upper tsk'o feet of the beach he found 


* &A.C,, Ixx (i 5 >a 9 ), pp. tpT-aooL 

* PJ>.S£^. vii (iws). pp. 3J3-47. 
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five implements Chand-axes') cliaractermtc of the Chellean and 
eariy Achcnlcan cultures, all mud» bcach-wom. and tlicreforc 
deposited there by the sea (fig. 4). Besides these he found at all Icveb 
flakes and cores of Claaou type—a flake industry that was probably 
eontcinporary wids the Chellean, if not actually attxibutahlc to the 
same people; these also were very much beach-rolled. The inference 
from these discoveries is dsat the beach belongs to a date later than 
the early Achculean. This was confirmed by Mr. Calkin’s fiirthcr 
discovery of an occupation site belonging to late Acljculcan folk, 
spread out on the surface of the beach where a hunting and fishing 
community could live and work just out of reach of tlse high ddes. 
This consisted of a ’floor’ containing abundant escamplcs of late 
Achculean industry —22 hand-axes (asid 5 others not found i» situ), 
about 280 flakes or implements made from flakes, and nearly 20 
cotes. All these, like the tools fotutd by Mr. Fowler, have cle.nn, 
sharp edges, showing tliat they have not bcai carried tlsere by the 
aetion of the sea, but were found as dtey were left by dseir makers 
(fig. 3). About a third of them, however, show some degree of 
Ottering, often on one face only, and tlsis suggests to Mr. Calkin 
that after bcistg left on die beach they nuy have suflfered some slight 
disturbance by the sea at exceptionally high ddes. The cores referred 
to above arc blocks of flint ^m which flakes have been struck in 
the manufiicturc of implements. Only a few approoclied die fonn 
called a ’tortoise-core’ which is a characteristic of the middle 
Palaeolithic. About a third of the flakes were of Levallois type—a 
flake induury somedmes associated with this pliase of the P^eo- 
lithic—and about one-eighth show a technical feature called a 
‘faceted butt*. Of the implements made from flakes twenty-five arc 
scrapers—probably intended for scraping the fat ftom inside animal- 
skins and kindred uses; four are boren, of which two arc for right- 
hand and two for left-hand rotadon; five arc point^ implcincnts, 
and many others consist simply of sharp flakes dyit show signs of 
use on their sharp edges, as if they had been used as knives. The fact 
that two flakes were found which could be fitted together shows 
drat they had not been much disturbed since dicy were struck off 
by a late Achculean knapper. Tracos of two fire-places or hearths 
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were also found, each made evident by small collections of burnt 
flints.* 

The 70'90’foot raised beach was also examined by Mr. Calkin 
in three gravel-pits—Aldingboume Park, Pear Tree Knapp and East 
Hampnett. The bank of shingle is as much as 14 feet ^ck in the 
first-named pit, and in all three it contains many erratic pebbles, diat 
is, pebbles of non-local stone, such as quartzite, coarse purple grit, 
granite and basalt, all of which have been washed up by the sea, 
though possibly in the first instance they may have beat carried into 
the neighbourhood by moving ice during the previous glaciation. 

Mixed with the shingle Mr. Calkin found thick flakes and cores 
of early Clacton type, all heavily beach-rolled, indicating their 
arrival by sea, as alr^y described; but some in addition arc deeply 
striated or scratched—a feature which tells us tliat they had b^ 
crushed with other flints by a great weight of ice—in other words, 
that they had been struck by the hand of man before the gladal 
period which preceded these raised beaches (sec Table, p. 29). A 
heavily rolled hand-axe, probably early Acheulcan, was also found 
in the East Hampnett pit, but not in situ, but the fact that it was 
beach-wom shows tliat it must have come from the beach, so that 
here again the evideiKC points to the beach being later than the early 
Acheulcan. Against this, however, must be set tlte occurrence on 
the surface of the shingle of an unrolled implement suggestive of 
later Clacton type (contemporary with early Acheulcan?). 

We next have to considn the 15-fooc raised beach which was 
mentioned in the last chapter as being well seen at Black Rock 
at the base of the first diffi one passes on taking the UnderdilF 
Walk from Brighton towards Rottingdean (plate I). The nuss of 
pebbles is exposed in the vertical face of the clifl", being hdd together 
by a light natural cement. Resting immediately upon them is a bed 
of Coombe Rodt, some 60 feet thick, which forms the upper part 

' Mr. E. PyiAoiSc records the finding of an uitabnidcd hand-oxe of late 
Acheulcan type in Pcnfold*> pit at Slindon (41/974075). It was tying on the 
wtfacc ofthemariiie sand aaMciated with the ioo-Cm beach and was coveted 
by several feet of Coombe Rock (Sixth Amuiai Rrpoft ofthc Inst, of Archaeo¬ 
logy, London, 1950. p. ]0). 
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of the face of the cUff. Here the nature of this deposit is admirably 

K«ti_masses of clialk debru with large, unbroken flint nodules, 

angular broken flints, ajid large blocks of sandstone, all very largely 
stratified in alternating layers. Of this Mr. H. J. Osborne White, 
F.G.S., writes: 

Cootcmplation of the admirable tectiosi near Black Rock has left the 
writer with the strong impresaion that the bulk of the Coombe Rock there 
came down the seaward slope of Red Hill in a pasty condition and guttered 
over the brow of the old cliff, to form the series of talus-bands so con- 
spkuout in the modem cliff at that spot.^ . 

The old cliff to which he refers is one which was cut in the clsalk. 
by the sea which threw up the i5-foo< raised beach, and at the foot 
of which that beach still lies. Thwgh it has been completely buried 
by the Coombe Rock along most of clib stretch, there is still one 
spot, at the extreme eastern end of the visible raised beach where the 
Coombe Rock has fallen away exposing tltc face of this old Plcbto- 
ecnc cliff before it merges with the modern chalk chff towards the 
cast. 

A century ago Mantcll could trace the 15-foot raised bead) east¬ 
wards beyond Roedean, and it was visible westwards as far as West 
Street in Brighton, before the clilB in Kemp Town were walled in. 
It has been picked up again at Copperas Gap south of Portslade 
Station,* between Old Shordiam bridge and North Lancing, at 
Goring.* probably at Fcrring, and finally at Sciscy.* 

In 1915 Mr. W. Deane of Brighton found a bcach-rollcd hand- 
axe of Acheulean type in situ in the 15-fbot beach at Black Rock; * 
this is the only implement known to have been found in this beach, 
and it does not hdp us very much in determining the age of this 
deposit relative to die higher raised beaches of West Sussex. 

In this Coombe Rock and in the overlying Brickcarth, which 
represents the last fine wash that came from the bowns towards 

* TV C««t«gY ^eVCMMOy ntar Bri);Ar«n <mA W«rthmg (GcoL Survey Mem., 
iFM). P- la. 

a Atf., p. tA. * Q.J.CS., Ixxxviii (1933}, pp. Ss-7- 

a Aw. CrW. Act0r.,xxvi(i9i5),p. 4. • *Q./C. 5 ., xlviii (i^a), p. 355. 
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the end of the glacul period, flint implements luve occasionally been 
ibun<L These are ovate hand-axes of Achculcau date, including some 
belonging to the latter part of chat period as, for instance, au example 
found at Bognor, but derived from the firickearth at Aldwick.^ A 
similar specimen, now in the Briglicon Museum, comes from tlte 
Coombe Rock at Portsladc, and others have occasionally been found 
in various parts of the Coastal Plaui. All tlicse have clearly been 
derived from some locahty on the Downs, whence they were swept 
down to the plain with the rest of the debris that goes to form the 
Coombe Rock. 


(6) THE PILTDOWN DISCOVERIES 

To some foreign archaeologists, who have never heard of Sussex, 
Piltdown hat been a household name, witliin the compass of whose 
eight letters the cream of British archaeology may be hicludcd. Pilt¬ 
down itself is a hamlet of no great pretensiom situated about 7| miles 
north of Lewes. Much of the country hereabout presents the form of 
a flat plateau, into which the River Ouse and its tributaries have cut 
deep channels or gullies, thus masking to some extent its plateau 
character. The average height above sca-lcvcl it about 120 and 
above the main stream of the Ouse about 80 feet. The late Mr. 
Charles Dawson, P.S.A., F.G.S., says of this pkteau that it *can in 
places be traced along a line drawn through Lmdheld, Sheffield 
Park. Buckham ILill, Uckfield and Little Hotsted and southwards, 
broadening out towards the Chalk Escarpment’.* Scattered on this 
plateau, which represents the bed of a former atuary of the River 
Ouse, is a layer of gravel, which near Piltdown is from 3 to 5 feet 
thick, lying on the native Hastings Sand. It consists of a mixture of 
pebbles of Wcaldcn iron-stone, derived locally, with angular brown 
flints, some of which are tabular, but all of which are more or less 
watcr-wofn, but not so for as to resemble beach-pebbles. These flints 
have been ultimately derived from the chalk, but intermediately, no 
doubt, from other deposits. Mr. Dawson described this gravel as 
being clearly stratified, that it, divided into distinct layers or strata, 

• S-A-C, Ixx (1909), pp. 196-^. • Q.J.C. 5 ., box (1913), p. 119. 
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four in number.' Of thc*c the gravel proper fornu the third layer, 
and h was at d>e base of this that all the discoveries were made. 
The late Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, F.R.S., subsequently gave it 
as hb opinion that the whole deposit is a shingle hank which may 
have accumulated in a comparatively short space of time, and chat it 
presents definite evidence of flood-action.* 

One day, about 1908, Mr. Charla Dawson was walking along the 
private approach road to Barkham Manor House, near Piltdown 
(5r/4402i8), when he observed two labourers digging gravel in a 
shallow excavation by the side of the road. In the course of examin¬ 
ing the gravel geologically he asked the men if they had found bones 
or other fossih there, and urged them to preserve anything they 
might find. On a subsequent visit to the pit ho was handed a small 
piece of an unusually thick human skull-lMnc. It was not until 1911 
that anything further came to light, when the labourers found the 
greater part of the human skull to whidi the foregoing fragment 
belonged. Mr. Dawson was able to retrieve from one of the spoil- 
heaps a larger fngment of the skull, including part of the left eye¬ 
brow ridge. Subsequently Mr. Daw'son and Sir Arthur Smith 
Woodward employ^ labour themselves to make a systematic search 
among the spoil-heaps and gravel, and so found other portions of the 
skull. In a deeper depression in the undisturbed gravel the right half 
of a lower jaw was found—apparently in nearly the same spot where 
the first fragment of the skull came to light. A yard away, and at the 
same level, part of the back of the skull was discovered. An im¬ 
portant observation is that all die fragnsents show little or no signs 
of rolling or other abrasion, that is to say, they have not been to any 
great extent knocked about by flowing water, and therefore may be 
regarded as contemporary with the deposicton of the gravel in 
wliich they were found. 

These excavations also brought to light teeth or fragments of 
teeth of an elephant, a mastodon, a hippopotamus, a rhinoceros and 
a beaver.* A few feet away, in the surface soil behind the hedge 

' Of. tit., Ixx (1914), pf. 8a-j. * Op. ck., Ixxiii (1917), p. i 

• Dr. Kenocth Oakley Im kindly supplied the foUowiiig recent classification 
of these renuins; (i) Contemporary Graup: BsenMnyiui, Etuui, Hipp^ 
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bordering the lane, part of a red-deer’* antler wa* found, and also 
the tooth of a Pleistocene hone. A piece of a bone of a dw, found 
in one of the spoil-heaps, bean on its surfocc certain small cuts and 
scratches which were apparently made by man. 

Careful watch was also kept upon the flints, nearly all of which 
have a chick patina stained by iron to an ochreous brown colour. 
A few which have quite a brilliant red dngc, especially on recently 
fractured surfoces, may have been heated in a Are. The forms of 
many of the flints resemble djosc of the so-called Fnliths, which by 
some arc regarded as representing m.w’s fine unskilled efforts at 
chipping tools, and by othen as the results of purely natural force* 
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S-—t»<rta»iua«T maim fbom auntANr's mcM-aOMB, futdown (J) 
ApaC.U. 

{Nm. him. MkNNiR, 5L Xintiaf(«jn) 

acting upon a mass of angular flint* which arc submitted to pressure 
and tolling. Besides these, a few flake implements of an early type 
ww found in the gravel, and several otlUrs on the surfrcc in the 
neighbourhood. The chipping appears chiefly on one fiwc in each 
case, and all are slightly water-worn or rollei They are thick and 
dumsy, and the flaking is broad and spamig. Their rolled condition 
seems to indicate that they may belong to an earlier date than that 
of the deposition of the gravel. 

Work went on, every spadeful being laboriously sifted, hi August 
1913 R lowjr canine tooth was discovered, apparaitly belonging to 
the original sktill, and also some of the bones of the nose. In 1914 a 
remarkable pieeft of bone came to hght, possibly shaped by tlic hand 

mtphAiui. EStphn amitpuu (?), Ctnnu elaptms, another mull deer, 
and CeflW /iitr. (a) Derived Group: Mtutoden Mntmtmis, RMuaros 
rf. tbusau, Elrpbas plMnj/nas. 
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of nun. The object, which with tl»c skull and other rcinauis is to 
be seen at the Natural History Museum, Soutli Kensington, is a 
ttraight piece of bone, about i6 inches long, 4 inches wide, and from 
1^ to 2 incises tlskk (fig. 5). The thicker end seems to have been 
sharpened to a point by sucls hacking blows as niiglst be produced 
(Dr. Oakley tlsinb) by an even-edged chopper such as a metal axe 
or kiiifc;^ while die thimier end, whkh forms the butt, has been 
rounded by trimming of a similar character. 

The object wbicli we have just described proves to have coma 
from the middle part of die thigh-bone of a very large elephant, 
larger dian the mammoth. The original thigh-bone must have been 
a little over 4 feet in length. 

In 1915 a further discovery was made near Sheffield Park at a point 
about two miles from the ocigiiul gravel-digging. In a heap of 
stones that had beat raked togedscr and collected from the surface 
of a field Mr. Dawson found two pieces of a fussilixed human skull 
and a molar tooth, of precisely the same peculiar type as the remains 
of die first individual from Piltdown. Sliordy afterwards the tooth 
of a rhinoceros also came to light in the same gravel.' 

Having described the various objects found at Piltdown and the 
circumstances of their discovery, we must now turn our attention 
to the pcculiaricics of the alleged human remains. These comprise 
the greater part of a brain-case, onc-half of a lower jaw with three 
teeth and an isolated canine tootli. 

TIk most prominent features of the cranium «rc its great thickness 
and ia snull capacity. The bone varies in thickness from 10 to 20 
mm. (0*4 to 0*8 inches), which contrasts with tlie 5 or 6 mm. 
(^ inch) which is usual in the case of modem European skulls, while 
the thickness of one Moustcrian skull from France was no more than 
6 to 8 mm. The capacity of the brain-case, as calculated by Sir 
Arthur Smith Woodward, resembles that of some the lowest 
skulh of existing Australiaiu, being about two-thfrds of that of 
modem Europearu. Apart from these peculiarities fhe details of the 

* K. P. Oakley, Man At To d maht r 01 uidbook of the British Museum 
(Nit Hilt), 1949). pp. « 9 . TO- 

* Q.J.dS^ Ixxiii (1917), pp. t-ia 
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bones are typically human, with the exception chat the contoun 
of the templa and of the back of the skull are more suggestive of 
the ape.* 

By making a negative plaster cast of the interior of the brain- 
case Sir Grafton Elliot Smith was able to recover the approximate 
shape of the brain, to the convoludoiu of which the bones of the 
skull arc to some extent moulded. From this it is evident that the 
brain was smaller, and presented more primitive features than any 
other known human specimen. The arrangement of the couvolu- 
tioiu was far less developed than is die case cidicr in Moustcrian or 
modem man. Two areas were, however, relatively well developed, 
each of which is especially characteristic of the human, as opposed 
to the simian, brain. One of diesc represents the speech-centre, 
which indicates that the individual possessed dte power of ‘spon¬ 
taneous elaboration of speech and the ability to recall names’.* 

The lower jaw is even more peculiar. The square jut of the human 
dsin b completely lacking, being replaced by the receding slope of 
the ape’s jaw.* On the other hand, the molar teeth, though ap- 
parendy worn in human fashion, arc of the most primitive type, 
white the canine b believed to have erupted before the second and 
third molars, as in man, and not alter them, as in the apes. The 
canine, or eye-tooth, itself b remarkable in rcsembhng the milk-tooth 
of modem man rather than dte corresponding permanent tooth.* 

Sir Arthur Smith Woodward summed up these characten as 
follows; 

While the skull, indeed, b essentially human, only approaching a lower 
grade in certain characters of the brain, in the attachment ibr the nock, the 
extent of the temporal mnsdes, and in dte probably Urge size of the &oe. 
die mandible power jaw] appears to be almost predsdy diat of an ape, with 
nothing hninan except the molar teeth.... I thcrclore propose that the 
Piltdown specimen be regarded as the type of a new genns of the family 
Hominidae, to be named Eikmthrvput ... .* 

The combihatiou of characters in the reconstructed skull was so 
unexpected that it was suggested that the lower jaw and canine 

*Op.riL,lxix (191)), pp. lat-p. * Aid, pp. 145-7. *Aid, pp. lap-jpL 

* Of. ti., bex (1914), pp. 90-1. * fit., box (tpi}), pp. i5a-5. 
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tooth might not belong to the human brain-ease, but represent a 
fossil chimpamcc. The alternative view was that the Pilttlown 
remains represented an aberrant type of man which diverged from 
the early stock of Mem sapient, and that the ape-Uke characters of 
the lower jaw were cvolv^ secondarily. Tl>c isolated molar tooth 
from the Sheflicld Park site exactly matches the corresponding tooth 
in the original jaw. 

Since the original discoveries and reports appeared, much con- 
troveny has gone on in many parts of dw world as to the signi- 
hcanoc and age of these remaim which Isavc been acclaimed as 
representing one of the earliest known spodmeiu of fossil man. 
When it came to assessing the approximate geological period to 
which the renuins of Eeanihraput could be assigned, diifcrait 
anthropologists drew very different conclusions from the evidence 
before them. Recently, however, the problem has been to a large 
extent solved as a result of the application of chemical tesu. It lias 
long been known that fossil bones and teeth absorb the element 
fluorine in course of time; from this it follows that at any given site 
die amount of fluorine found in a series of bones will be roughly 
proportional to their age, or, in other words, the greater the'Auorinc 
content, the older the bone is. 

This test was applied to all the bones and teeth from Piltdown 
and Sheffield Park in 1948, the fluorine csdmadon being carried out 
by Dr. C R- Hoskins, of the Government Laboratory, in con¬ 
junction svith Dr. Kaineth P. Oakley, of the Department of 
Geology at the British Museum of Natural History.^ As a result the 
dassificatiou of the nummahan remaim into two groups, an earlier 
and a later, which had already been provisionally accepted, was con¬ 
firmed. and die tests showed condusively that all the spedmens 
referred to Eoanihroput are, together with the remains of beaver, 
actually the latest bones from the site. This evidence, together with 
geological oonsideTadons. pointed to the conclusion that Piltdown 
'man' was much later than was previously thought, and that in all 
probability he lived during the last warm interglacial period. 

* Dr. K. P. Oakley. /Uvtnamtni Sekntt, vi (i9So), p. )4): K. P. Oakley 
and C. R. Hoskins, Nahirt, clxv (March 11 1950), p. 379. 
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Even so, palacontologiscs continued to be puzzled by the coo- 
tradiedons presented by the combiiudon of a disdnedvely human 
type of cranium with a lower jaw aitd canine tooth of nmian form, 
as well as by the incongruity of a simian type of jaw with teeth 
showing wear sudi as is only found on human teeth. The possibility 
that the jaw might have belonged to a fossil ape much earlier in date 
than the human cranium was negatived by the fluorine tests already 
mendoned. In the opinion of Dr. J. S. Weiner of Oxford there 
remained only one posdble soludon to the problem, and that was 
that the lower jaw and canine tooth might have been cleverly faked, 
and 'planted' for the excavators to find. 

With a view to testing this possibilicy the bones in quesdon were 
submitted to £rcsh tests in the Government Laboratory and in the 
Department of Muierals at the British Museum (Nati^ History) 
and elsewhere, and the results have been published by Dr. Weiner, 
Dr. Oakley and Profwsor W. E. Lc Gfos Clack of Cambridge.' 
Fine of all it was found that the signs of wear on the lower teeth, 
including the loose canine, had been produced artifioally, probably 
by filing or in some similar way. Then, by means of nwre dclkatc 
methods of analysis of fluorine content dun it had been possible to 
employ in 194^, it w’as found that, whereas die cranial bones may 
well belong to the later palaeolithic, as previously claimed, the jaw, 
canine toodi and isolated molar arc quite modem, and belong^ to 
an ape. As a check on this conclusion die nitrogen content of the 
bones and teeth was also csdinated, nnee this diminishes in propor¬ 
tion to age, and this yielded precisely the same conclusion. IIk dark 
coadng of the bones and teeth was also analysed, and it was found 
diat, whereas the cranial bones were, as was to be expected, heavily 
stained with iron oxide, the coating of the jaw contained little iron 
but small aroounu of chromate, while that of the canine toodi was 
non-metaKk And was a tough, flexible paint-like substance. 

Since then sdll fiirther experimental work on the Piltdovra 
material has been carried out* Many scientists have examined it in 

* *Tlie Solution of the Pikdown Problem', Bullftin tkt BrilitSt Mujvum 
(NmwtW Hitfery) Ceoltgy, Vol. a. No. 3 (1953). 

• Thf Tfairs. July 1, 1934. 
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dif&roit ways, and tlieir work has led to even more sortling oon- 
cluskuis, confirtuing those just described, but going on to show that 
the whole of the discoveries made at Piltdown were fraudulent. 
X-ny analysis of the human cranial bones revealed chemical changes 
which point to their having been ardhcally stained with sulphate of 
iron, die bones themselves being ancient, but not fossilized, as was 
previously thought. As the olject of such staining can only have 
been to match the bones with the soil, it follows that these skull 
bones were deliberately ‘planted’ where they were found. The fossil 
animal remains must also have been ‘planted’, for most of them have 
been ardftdally stained. Tests for radioactivity have also yielded 
results, and have nude it extremely probable that the tooth of a very 
early type of elephant came from Tunisia before being ‘planted’ at 
Piltdown. Similvly the tooth of a hippopotamus has been shown to 
have come from a limestone cave, possibly in Malta or Sicily. 

It it not our part to apportion blame, but to rccogtiize diat some¬ 
one, presuntably wishing to create a stir in the scientific world by 
producing a spectacubr ‘missing link', succeeded in fooling the 
palaeontologists of the whole world for sonic forty ycars.^ 

(r) OTHBX FALAEOLITHIC DISCOVBRtlS 

Flint implements attributable to the early and middle Palaeolithic 
(viz. Chellean, Achculcan and Moustcrian) are peculiarly rare in 
Sussex, the recorded specimens numbering a few hundreds, as con¬ 
trasted with the case of Kent, where a single site such as Swans- 
combe has yielded tem of thousands of such implements. Mr. L. V. 
Grinsell has performed good service in looking up all the known 
spectincm and plotting their distribudon on a map.* Unfortunately 
the exact find-spot of each example was iKit always noted or 
recorded by the finder; had this been done, such informarion might 
have enabled us to date die various river-gravek, wfdi greater 
precision. All we can say from Mr. Grinscll’s map is that the majority 
of the known specimens come from the valleys of the Sussex rivers, 

’ The author is greatly obliged to Dr. Oakley lor much help in bringing the 
account of the Piltdown alTair up to date at the prooA go to ptea. 

• S.A.C.. Ixx (tpap), pp. tya-^. 
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where they were no tioubt found in gravel depotics—and these 
mostly, but not all, Acheulean. Of th^ the Arun valley is the 
richest, the late Mr. R. Garraway Rice having rescued and recorded 
a number of specimens from gravel-pits in tlie ncighbourltood of 
PulboTotsgh and Fittlcworth.^ Noteworthy among these are two 
sharp Acheulean ovates foutid in the plateau gravels on Fitdeworth 
Common and near Hill Top, Midlntrst. These sites arc &om i8o to 
aoo feet above sea-level and about 150 feet above the River Rotlier. 
It is possible, tliereforc, that these gravels may be equated with the 
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raised beach at Slindon, and that they may represent part of the bed 
of the River Rother of that time. 

A proportion of the remaining specimens on Mr. Grinsclls list 
were found on the sur&cc of the Downs, mainly in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Beachy Head (fig. 6).* Here one has to rely solely on tlie 
shape of the implcmcno as a guide to their age, for their antiquity 
it not guariUiteed by the teal of such geological features as Coombe 
Rock or raisedaheaehes and gravels, and one cannot here eliminate 
tlie possibility of such implements being of later date, while similar 

> Pnc. Soc. Ant., xx (1905)1 p. 197; xxiii (1911). p- 37i> 

* See alto P.P.S. (July 1936). pp. 140-3. Another Acheulean specimen irom 
Easthotime it in the Birmingham City Museum. 
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in fonn. Though the specimens in question are accepted as Palaeo¬ 
lithic, and probably riglsdy so, one has to bear in mind the lesson to 
be learnt from the flint-mines in a later chapter, diat the flint- 
knappers of the Neolithic and Early Bronze Ages certainly did manu¬ 
facture a minority of implements of Palaeolithic form. Li this con¬ 
nexion there arises one more poiist: we have seen how the Coombe 
Rock was swept from die Downs during the Moustexian culture- 
period, carrying with it derelict implements of Achculcan type. Any 
such tooh, therefore, as remained on die surface of the Downs 
thereafter, must have been almost miraculously preserved from 
being swept away. If, however, an implement lus an ochreous 
patiiu it is almost certain to be of Palaeolithic age, unless found in 
a femiginous soil. 

A number of Moustcrian flints arc cited by Mr. Grinsctl, but these 
were mosdy found on the Downs. For their types and other detaih 
the reader is referred to his origuial article. 

Late Palaeolithic implements—Aurignaccaii, Solutrcan and Mag- 
dalcnian—arc not certainly known from Sussex, form alone not 
being a safi: guide. In age they arc tubtequent to the Coombe Rock 
and dsereforc must be sought on die present surface. The character¬ 
istic remains of this age arc found in stratified deposits in caves, 
especially in FraiKC, but also in English caves such as (^eddar, Kent’s 
Cavern (Torquay), and Crcsswcll Crags (Derbyshire). In districts 
wiKrc no caves exist one may assume that Utese folk had to be 
concent with living in the open, and if it had not been for Neolithic 
man’s propensity for imiudng more ancient types of tools, wc might 
expea to find die implements of this period on die surface of the 
Downs and elsewhere. 


(d) SUMMARY 

The details that wc have been considering give buLsc4nt nutcrial 
for reconstructing a picture of the times. Even with the help of the 
much fuller results obtained in ocher districts the picture of the Drift 
period must remain very sketchy. Perhaps the di^vcrics at Swans- 
combe in Kent are the naost helpful, for they reveal somediing of 
the type of human being then existing, foreshadowing Homo sapiens. 
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and much more advanced than Pekin Man. That this being was 
ancestral to any part of the present human race cannot be taken for 
granted, and is, indeed, very improbable. The Neanderthal race, 
which was responsible for the Moustcriau culture, was also more 
advanced than Pekin Man, but is not generally regarded as ancestral 
to ourselves, owing to certain anatomical peculiarities, although their 
brain-capadty was fully equal to ours. Probably Neanderdialers 
were a sideline which died out while Homo sapiens was in course of 
refinemcnL Modern man (Homo sapiens) first appears, fully fledged, 
in the late Palaeolithic or cave period. 

How man lived at this tiine it would be difiicult to say with¬ 
out a good deal of guesswork. He may have shaped nidc tools of 
flint and bone, and lived by bunting cleph.ints and other game. As 
to whether he built himself a hut or lived in a hole in the ground or 
in a tree, we can only guess. Even the locality of his dwcllmg is not 
absolutely certain, but it is likely to have been on the dry gravelly 
banks of rivets or on the sea-shore. In fact, Aclteulean man seems to 
have had a distinct prefcrctice for such situations, which probably 
means tha he was interested in fislung; a good example of dm is 
provided by the Late Acheulean sea-side setdemeut on the raised 
beach at Slindoii—a kind of Palaeolidsic forerunner of Bognor Regis. 
In fset, our knowledge of the Ufe of these people can sdU be pretty 
accurately summed up in the words of dw old Roman poet: Tn 
ancient times a num’s weapons were his hands, his nails aivd lus teeth, 
with stones and brandies broken from the trees, and also fire, when 
this had been discovered.’ * We can hardly improve upon this as 
a genera] picture. 

We have already seen how the climate during die vau extent of 
the Palaeolithic period became arctic on at least four occasions, with 
intervals of warmer weather. This means that though man lived 
here during the intervals, he must have retreated southwards on the 
approach of the ice, and returned as it receded. The dianges were, 
no doubt, so gihdual that they would not be appreciable during one 
or even many lifetimes. The animals vdiich man hunted included 
gigantic elephants of more than one kind at different epochs, 
t Lucxetius. V, ratj-s. 
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hippopoumus, Hiinoctros, bean, aitd, perhaps later, horses and deer. 
There is no reason to drink th.tt any animal was domesticated, or 
that man yet possessed any of die other amenities of mau-iial civiliza¬ 
tion. The or^ of die different human cultures in relation to the 
various glaciarioiis will be best appreciated by reference to the 
chronological uble on p. 29, whicli, it must again be emphasized, 
is a purely unLitivc sclieme and lays no claim to finality. 

Frequent reference has been nude to flint implements called hand- 
■ixcs and ovates. How were they used, and for what purposes? 
Hand-axes whether oval or pointed, axe of such a shape that it is 
difficult to believe that they could ever have been mounted on 
wooden handles as were die later and more delicately chipped axes 
of die Neolithic period. It is therefore assumed that dicy must have 
been held in die hand—die pointed ones for performing die hundred 
and one uses that a pointed tool will sctvc, and the oval ones as 
choppers. But if die latter kind had been iiiU'tidcd to be used solely 
as a chopper, wliy was it sliapcd like a disc with a sliarp cutting edge 
all round, which would tend to cut the hand diat held it? It lias 
dictcforc been suggested that another likely use for such an imple¬ 
ment nuy have been to serve as a throwing-stone for bringing down 
game, the idea being that as it was thrown it was made to spin, so 
diat some part of die cutting edge was bound to strike the objeedve 
with something of the cflcct of a circular saw. After all, if man was 
to be successful in killing large animals he must have had sohk 
weapon widi which he could strike at distance, and we have no 
evidence that he w.ts acquainted with the uses of spears or arrows. 
Some such stojic as this was used by the andent Irish in semi- 
historical diiKs, and was earned in die hollow boss of the shield. 
Various passages In Irish literature describe it as ‘a flat stone', 'a stone 
that will ciu’, *a stone that will spring over waves’, and one that was 
thrown *widi a rotary motion',' Clearly it was dirown just as some 
of us throw 'ducks and drakes’. The Achculcan ova'tcs would 
answer to this description. 

* O'Cufry, Mamtm mtd Oxfouu «f dir Anciaii IriA, ii, pp. a6j, 276-7, 
2B0-1. 
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chapter IV 
FOOD-GATHERERS 


ThrtMigk the kafy woods he wandered. 

Saw the deer uart from the thicket . . . 

Saw the pigeon, the Onteme, 

DuiMiitg nestt antong the pine-trees . . . 

Saw the wilcUriec . . . taw die bkiebctry . , 

Saw the sturgeon, Nahnu. leaping . . . 

Saw the yellow perch, the Sahwa . . . 

Saw the pike, the Maikcnoxha, 

Aim! die hctriiig . . . and the eraw-lnh! 

‘Master of Life I’ he cried, desponding, 

‘Must cur lira depend on these things?' 

toNcptuow, H'mvatka 

W i. luve seen that Sussex rcoins no uninisukablc traces of 
nun in the Upper Palaeolithic or Cave Period, partly because 
there were no habiublc caves, and partly because it it difTKuIt to 
distinguish his worked flints from those of later times, seeing tlut 
tiscy muM be found on the surface if they arc to be found anywhere. 

With the passing of the Ice Ages we leave the Pal.'icolitliic period 
and enter the Mesolithic, so called because it nuy be regarded at the 
Middle Stone Age, intervening between die Old and the New. 
The period was one of great natural changes,* both gcograjdiical 
and biological, and these must have been gradual and protracted. 
As the ice-^iect retreated northwards, so die forests adsranced, first 
cold-loving, and later warm-losring trees, into the regions previously 
occupied by tundra and stcppc-vcgcudon. According to Baron de 
Geer's clirpnology, the period between die beginning of these 
changes .and die difltision of Neolithic arts in Nortlu-ni Europe— 
diat is, die period with which we are cona-nicd in tlic present 
chapter—occupied something like 4,000 years. 

' For a description of there natural changes see Professor J. G. D. Qatk, 
TV MetotithU StttUmnc ^ Nenhem Unfe, 1936. 
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Man's reaction to these changes appears to have comuted mainly 
in improvement in his hunting equipment and in general migration 
in search of game. As yet he kitew nothing of agriculture or the 
domestication of animals, so diat if big game became scarce he must 
content himself with such smaller fry as doer, birds and &lt for his 
livelihood. One of the most remarkable features of this period is the 
way in which its characteristic minute flint implements are fomid in 
a world-wide distribution, as Professor Grahante Clark says, ‘from 
Scotland to Australia, and from Poland to the Cape*.* Rxeent 
researcli has disdngtiishcd sevess main Mesolithic cultures in Europe, 
and many local variants, cads named after characteristic sites of 
discovery in France, Scandinavia and elsewhere. The McsoUthic as a 
whole had been dealt with very comprehensively by Professor Clark 
in the two works cited, and as a chapter of his carUcr book is devoted 
to chat period in Siuscx,* it will be sufTicieiit here to give a general 
outline of tltc county material, based on liis work. 

Of the seven main Mesdithic industries we have to deal with 
only one in Sussex, and this is named the TarJcMisim, a cumber¬ 
some and inelegant adjective formed from Firc-cn-Tardcoois, a 
place in France wlscre the industry was first recognized. This culture 
reached us from lidgiuin and its rciruins cotuist in the discovery of 
certain diaractcristic flints found in equally charactcrisdc localities 
(fig-7).. 

The flints comprise 'microlicht', Iranchet axes, and petit trimdiet 
arrow^-hcads—terms which at once call for definition. 

(i) Microh’ths (Greek, 'small stones') arc very small, narrow flakes 
which arc blunted on one or more edges by steep secondary dripping, 
but devoid of any secondary work on either face (fig. 8). As a rule, 
they range from about | inch to i} or a inches in lengtli, and may be 
as little as inch wide, only distinguished from fortuitous splinters 
by the most delicate secondary chipping. They arc often called 
pygmy implements , but this is a term which u not'encouraged as 
it is apt to oigendcr rise view that their makers'were a race of 
pygmies, which was not the case. Microhths have been exhaustively 

• J. G. D. Clark. Tht Maotithic Age tu Britsia (iRja). p. 7. 

» an., pp. 70-91; ICC also P.P.5., (1939), p. 91. 
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cLusificd according Co their various shapes, with a resulting crop of 
more Of less technical ternts which we shall do our best to evade as 
fer as possible, m the interests of d>c general reader. Four varieties 
chiefly concern us in Sussex—micro-hurins, hollow-based points, 
obliqticly blunted points, and roughly triangular points—the salient 
characters of each of which the reader will be able to appreciate 
from the accompanying illtistiaciom without further descnptioi]. 
{a) MkTo 4 >urnu (%. 9) are a fature of the Tardenoisian, and are 



no. 8.—Mjcaouncs (f) 

1-4,7i ScIriMMiw (LhMJi Haiaocfts (B.C^ 


abundant only cowards the middle of that period.* Professor Clark’s 
vkw, and that of most authorities, is to regard them as merely a 
by-product of the manufacture of microlithic implements, and as 
such marking a peculiar technique.* (k) Hollow-based points may 
be symmetrical or asymmetrical, the latter being developed in all 
probability from the former and being characteristic of Sussex and 
Surrey.* (r) Titc obliquely Uuutcd point is the commonest type, 
wliilc ((/) the rouglily triangular point is also common. So small arc 

I Dr. W. Hooper. S.A.C., Ixx. (1919), pp. aoj-4. 

* Cluk, Mftotiiltie Agt iu Brium, Appendix I. 

* JM., Appendix IL 
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tbcsc flints that in many cases they must have served as members of 
composite implements, such as barbs for woodai spears and arrovirs 
—very much as sharks' teeth arc used by primitive races at the 
present day (plate V, htver left). 

(a) The tranchet axe is an elongated block of flint which has been 
shaped by the removal of suiuble flakes (fig. 10, i). The cutting 
ed^ is at one end and has been produced by taking off a single 
transverse flake. Such axes were easily sharpened by a repetition 
of diis process, the flakes so obtained being recognizable by their 
possession of part of the original edge of the axe (fig. 10, a). These 



nc. $>.—nia juucao-Duiihr and its iobsiatson 0 
I, a. StliMMsa; S. SiMHcki («l UM.) 

axes probably mark an admixture of Tardenoisian with such in¬ 
fluences as arc found at Maglemose in Denmark. They may have 
been halted in sleeves of deer’s andcr, through which wooden 
handles were inserted. 

(3) The petit tranehet is the earliest recognizable type of arrow- 
he^ It is ’chisel-pointed’, and resembles the bird-bolts of later 
times, for >Vhkh purpose it may well have been intended (fig. ii). 
Like the trenthei axe it is typied of tlic Contiuenul cultures of Lc 
Campigny and the Danish kitclicn-middens, tliough io use cxtaided 
into the Neolithic period. 

Beside these, we find small, neady worked scrapers, and also, 
occasionally, concave scrapers suitaliie for shaping the slufb of 
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airowt, ind delicately worked flint taws. As a rule, the sites of 
Mesolithic occupation are betrayed by brge numbers of delicate 
flint flakes which arc the waste-products of the manufacture of tools 
and weapons, and also small conc-sliaped cores from which such 
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flakes have been struck (fig. lo, 3, 4). These remains’ are usually 
found on the surfr^c of ploughed ^Ids, or else exposed in the edges 
of sand-pits. 

As to the localities in which he lived. Mesolithic man was 
peculiarly selective, for almost without exception his remains in 
Sussex have been found on sandy soil (fig. 7). For instance, on the 
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Tunbridge Wclb Sand, which fomu part of the Hastings Beds 
stretching across north and cast Sussex, we have an important group 
of sites between Horsham and Balcombc, most of which were caro* 
fully hunted by Mr. C J. A. Attrcc and the late Mr. E. J. G. Piifatd, 
whose collection of microllths is probably the futest in the country.* 
Farther east there are sites at Balcombc under a rock shelter,* 
Buxted,* Isfield,* Halland,* Hastings • and Playden (near R.yc).* 
Then the Lower Grcauatid ridge is also of ^social iinportasicc. 



yielding remains at Black Down (Haslemerc),* West Heath fHart- 
ing),* Trotton Heath,*® Stopham,** Pulborough,** Hen field,** dap¬ 
per’s Lane (Fu]ldng,and neighbourhood),** Hassocks,** Sueat**and 

* AMkJ.,xc{i9i4), pp. 5a^.Thacolkcrionisuow in the Lewes Museum. 

* Found by Mr. M. Inland; S.N.Q^ v (>935), p- its. 

* Found by Rev. K. H. McDcnnoa. * Brighton Museum. 

* Lewes Museum. *JJLA.I., 18^5. * Attt.J., xv (1933), P- iS 9 - 

* Sausk-Eutnn NttmMn (1904). p- 53: Claik, KiatliAk Age (n 
PP- 73-5- 

* S.AC4 Ixriii (I93»). PP- 143-53: Ixxviii (l937). P- 2 M. 

** Found by P{olcstor Grshamc Clark. 

II Found by Mr. B. W. Martin; Lewes Museum. ** Lewes Museum. 

** Dr, E. C^rwen and Mr. B. J. G. Pid^rd‘s collections, now in Lewes 
Museum. ** Dr. B. Curwen's colleesioa, now in Lewes Mosenin. 

** Mr. H. S. Toms, Ajtti^ary,J\jly 1913, 

** Mr. Brook; Brighton Museum. 
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Sdiucstofi.* Fimlly, we have two sites on small patches of Terdary 
Sand (Woolwich Beds) on the Downs near Pcacchavcn* and 
Scaford;* nothing could better illustrate Mesolithic mait’s prc> 
Terence for sand and his abhorrence of bare chalk, for front all the 
range of the chalk Downs not a suigle microlith has been recorded.* 
Knowing nothing of agriculture or grazing he found nothing in the 
Downs to attTKt him. but the heaths and sparse woodlands of tlte 
sandy country presented ideal conditions for hunting and dry sites 
for habitation. The day lands of tlte Weald would also be useless to 
him, not only because they arc cold and damp for habitation, but 
because in a state of nature they would be covered with dense 



no. la.—fUKT BATON (?), HASSOCKS (lAt.) (f) 


impenetrable forest, not worth the efibrt of clearing with tranchet 
axes. 

Sonte of the individual sites mentioned need further reference. 

The so-called Hastings kitchen-raiddens were found by the late 
Mr. W. J. Lewis Abb^ in clefts in the sand below the Castle at 
Hasangs. Animal bones, pottery and Mesolithic flints were found 
together and were therefore interpreted as a refuse dump of Meso¬ 
lithic date, analogous to the famous Danish kitchen-middens. Not 

* Mr. W. J. Piisoiu, Dr. £. Curwen and Professor Grahame Clark; are 
Am. I, xiv (I9J4). pp. 134-58. 

*J. D. Calkiii, Ixv (1934), pp. 334-41. 

* Profeiaor Gtahame Chtfc, Mm (1930), No. a. 

* Some yean a^ die Mithor found two microlidu on Red Hill, by the 
Dyke Road, near Brighton, but diis ate lies on a patch of tertiary da)--widi- 
fiinB. 
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only, however, is Mesolithic pottery unknown in Britain, but 
of the actual specimens preserved in the Hastings Museum 
some arc certainly medieval and the rest not older than the Early 
Iron Age at earliest. The ‘midden*, then, is probably referable to the 
medieval castle, and is mucli later than the associated flints. 

The microlithic industry at Hassocks was discovered by the late 
Mr. H. S. Toms in the Stonepound sand-pit, since when much other 
similar material has come to light in the gardens of neighbouring 
houses. Mr. Toms had dsc good fortune to discover in the side of 
the sand-pit the section of what bad been a pie—perhaps a dwelling- 
pit—about 6 feet wide and feet deep, containing 70 microliths, a 
uanchet axe, 3 scrapers, a flint saws, 30 cores and about a,000 flakes. 
Here, therefore, had lived an artisan of this period, and here was 
his workshop. Not far away two micro-burins were found, but 
pahaps the most remarkable implement from this sice was found by 
the late Mr. J. E. Couchman, F.S.A. This (fig. I a) is a narrow, cclt- 
like blade, S| inches long, shaped by flaking from a long, thin 
nodule and preserving part of the cruu of the latter at what mmt 
have been its handle-ei^ The workmanship of this impkmeut is 
not like that of the Mesolithic period, but resembles more that of tlse 
Neolithic or Early Bronze Age, so that its inclusion here is merely 
tentative.^ The type is very rare, and so fiur cannot be precisely dated. 
Part of a similar specimen was found by the author in the sand-pit 
at Selmeston, next to be described. 

The sand-pit near Selmeston Churdt (51/5140^9) is perhaps the 
most important of all the Mesolithic sites in Sussex, for here were 
found some of the dwelling-pits of MesoHthic man, two of which 
pits were very carefully excavated by Professor Clark in 1933.' 
With the escception of Mr. Toms’ pit at Hassocks, already referred 
to, this was the fine occasion on which such a discovery had been 
made in Brita^. The first pit csccavatcd yielded over 6400 flints for 
whicli Mcsolitf^ic man had been directly responsible, including 
worked impicntents (aio), cores, flakes (over 5.OO0), and burnt flints 
(over 700). Many of the last group were ‘pot-boilers' or cooking- 
ttoaes which had been made red hot and dropped into water in order 

* 5 .^.C., bexiii (193a). p. tpp. *Ant.J., xiv (1934). pp. i 34 - 5 <. 
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to Iteat it, or else used for cookiug food. Such stones are common in 
die later prehistoric periods. It was also evident that when this pit had 
gone out of use and had been nearly fUlod with drifting sand so that 
only a sli^t cup-shaped hollow marked its site, some Neolithic folk 
h.id rcoccupied it, lit foes in it, and left behind them a few scraps of 
pottery, just enough to sign their names, to to speak, in the visitors* 
book. For the pottery is recognizable as what we shall in the next 
chapter describe as Peterborough ware, or ‘Ncohthic B*. 

Now the ashes of the foes belonging to the original MesoUdiic 
occupants of both the piu excavated were derived almost entirely 
from hazel-wood, only two fragments of oak and one of hawthorn 
being recognized. Even die shells ofsome hazel-nuts were recovered, 
and from these facts one may infer that the local trees at that time 
were predominantly hazel, but that oak was not entirely absent. 
In the Neolithic hearth, however, all the diarcoal without cxccpdon 
was of oak, so that in the absence of good reasons to the contrary 
we nuy infer that by Ncoh'diic times hazel had been replaced by oak 
in die local woods. Too mud), however, must not be made of the 
cvidesKC of a single hearth, but the important thing is that in the 
earlier period oak was already arriving, which shows that the village 
cannot date earlier dun towards the end of what is known as the 
Boreal climatic period, for previous to diis the oak had not yet 
arrived in Britain. The evidaicc of die flint implements—set forth 
in detail in Professor Clark’s report—assigns the site to the latter 
part of the Mesolithic period, and indeed the fact that the pits were 
still visible as hollows in the sand wlien the Neolithic folk sojourned 
there seems to indicate that no very vast space of time can have 
dapKd between the two occupations. 

As the detailed study and clasafleation of Mesolithic flints is not 
such as is likely to appeal to the general reader, and as the student 
aisd specialist find them very fully described in Professor Clark’s 
publications, already deed, there is no need to dw^lf on them here. 
Rather let us make use of the conclusions to which they lead and tty 
to reconstruct a brief picture of the times. 

We find man still a savage, without agriculture, without domesti¬ 
cated animals, and without pottery, hving by hunting, fishing and 
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gathering such edible fruits as nature provided. In short, he was still 
a *foo<^gathcrcr’ and not yet a ‘food-producer'. He bad a marked 
preference for living on sandy ridges which were covered with 
heath and hazel woods, where the soil was dry and where game 
could be found, though no doubt his hunting expeditions led him 
into dte densely forested clay-lands and the bare or scrubby chalk 
uplands. But hitherto the chijk had been dry and waterless, as it is 
to-day, and therefore could not support human life under such 
primitive conditions, except in certain carefully chosen sandy 
patclies. His home lay in a village consisting of a cluster of shallow 
pits, roofed, no doubt, with hazel boughs and thatched with heather. 
Within was the fire where the food was cooked and the water 
heated in skins with hot stones, while he himself sat and made his 
tools and weapons with deft fingers, knapping flints, and mounting 
them on wooden hafb which had themselves been sliaped with flint 
axes, saws and scrapers. Thus he fashioned his bow and his arrows, 
hb javdins and fish-spears tipped and barbed with flint. But the oaks 
were beginning to spring up among the hazels, heralding a cliangc 
from cold, dry north-east winds to warm, wet attd blustering south¬ 
west gales—a change whiclt in due counc wimessed tlie couung of 
the earliest rudiments of material civilization. 


chapter V 

the dawn of CIVIUZATTON 


And *ee you marie* that ihow and (adc. 

Like ihadow* cm ri>e Down*? 

O Uiey ate the lin« the Flint Men made. 

To guard riicir womdroeu town*. 

Trtekway and Camp and City lost, 

Salt Manh where now i* com; 

Old Wot*, old Peace, old Art* that ceaae, 

Ai*d *0 wai England bom! 

tODTASO lanJKo* 

T Tf to this point wc have been dealing with the relics of peoples 
LJ who were still merely ‘food-gatlicrcrs’, that is, they lived only 
on what nature providc^junting, fishing, aitd collecting 
fruits, mus, leaves and roots which they could cook and eat. The 
evidence provided by their tooU and by the bones found in thar 
settlements yields no grounds for believing that these people had m 
yet learnt to augment nature’s fitful supply by domesticating animak 
or by cultivating usefiil plants. From now on, however, we do at 
last find such evidence, and the distinction marks one of the greatest 
advances in the whole history of the human race. We have now to 
see how and when this came about 

The earliest cereals to be cultivated in the andent world were 
wheal and barley, the wild prototypes of which are still found 
growing over a binitcd area in the Near East. It is only in Palestine 
and Syria that tlw two wild cereals are found growing together, and 
ancient Egyptian tradition asserts that it was from Paicstine that they 
were first introduced into Egypt.* Corresponding to this, the most 

* Cited by pennisiion of Mr*. Kipbng, from Puck Pock a Hill. 

» Antifoitf, i (ipay), p. ada; E. C Curwen. Piaugk W Pcitun (London. 
•P 46 ). pp. t J 
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recent archaeological evidenoc points in the tame direction, for in 
1933 Miss Dorothy Garrod, excavating in some caves in Mount 
Carmel, in Palestine, found the earliest-known indications of man’s 
contact with cereals. This consisted in a number of flint sickles 
set in bone mounts, similar to a type which became well known in 
later dmes, but in this case they were foiuid to have been made and 
used by a Mesolithic people at a period probably well before 5000 
B.c.^ Sickles nuy have bew used at first for cutting wild cereals, but 
in general they are accepted as evidence that their owners practised 
the cultivation of grain. No bones of domesticated animals seem to 
have been found with these implements. At a period subsequent to 
that of these sickles, perhaps abtmt 5000 B.c., we observe the rise and 
growth of something that had never happened before, lurndy, the 
ruditnaits of a settled material civilization, and we find this taking 
place in the fertile rivct^valleys on dtber side of Palesdue—^Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Elam. The new elements which went to constitute 
this early civilization arc found to consist of agriculture (i.c. corn- 
growing), the domestication of certain animals, the smelting of 
copper and gold (primarily for making ornaments), the making of 
pottery, and the grinding and polishing of stone implements. Fol¬ 
lowing hard on die heels of these achievements came the building of 
cities and the art of writing. 

The study of the b^nnings of European civilization conrists in 
tracing the spread of the knowledge of these arts across Europe tiU 
they finally reached our own shores. The process of spread was 
extremely slow and depended, no doubt, on such faaors as migra¬ 
tions, the movements of traders and prospectors, and, above all, the 
available means of cranspon. Previous to the domesdeadon of the 
camci and the horse in the Near East, and the construction of sea¬ 
going slitps, travel and contact between peoples must have been 
very restricted, and therefore the spread of ideas extremely sbw. 
Nevertheless, by co-ordinated archaeological rescarcli in diflerent 

t Anii^ity, viii (1934). p. 136 and pL II; also Rend Ncuville, Ltt D/hutj 
it rAfrimlnire « la Faudlle Pr/hiitori^ rn Paleitkt, Extract du Recudl dc b 
Soc HA. d’ExpIor. ec d’Ardu Paladnienoes, jenisalnsi, 1934, t o m ma r acd 
and reviewed in AHtifrity, ix (1935), pp. da-d. 
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countriw. the routes by which the elements of material civilization 
reached Britain have bcai to some extent traced, and the stages of 
spread rouglily dated.* Tlius one main route lay by Troy and the 
Danube valley to Switzerland and Germany; the other was a sea- 
route for coastal trade, starting from the Aegean islands, by Connth, 
Sicily, tl»c coasts of France and Spain, Brittany, the Irisl> sea, and so 
round the nortlt of Scotland to Scajjdinavia, where conta« and 
fusion was made with influences that were arriving overland from 
Central Europe. From both routes trade branched off at various 
points, and when such branches met and fused they often produced 
thereby distinct local cultures. 

The first arrival in Britain of some of the elements of civilization 
to vdikli wc have referred marks the beginning of the Neolilltic 
period. Wlicn did thu take place? 

Previous to 1925 the Neolithic was one of the most nebulom 
and least understood of all the prehistoric periods. As to when it 
began and io duration the wildest guesses were made; a leading 
archaeologist in 1909 claimed to have proved diat it lasted betwcai 
200,000 and 300,000 years, and even until quite rcccndy diere has 
been a general impression that its beginning should be placed about 
loooo B.C, though few would probably be able to assign a reason 
for this date. Still less could it be said what consdtuted the dis¬ 
tinctive features of the Neolithic period, except that flint imple¬ 
ments were ground and polished. In fact, the Neolithic was generally 
regarded as a pigeon-hole into which could be pushed everydiing 
that did not obviously belong to the Palaeolithic or to the ages of 
bronze and iron. The term was stretched even mote by a few 
responsible and many irresponsible writers to include practically 
what wc call ‘prehistoric’ to-day, so that it is still axiomatic widi 
many people that our hill-top and other earthworks arc ‘Neolithic’. 
In pobt of magnitude of error this is like grouping togcdicc all the 
various styles of architecture from Norman to late seventeenth 
century and calling them all ‘Nornian’, while, from the point of 
view of chronology and of architectural style, to call most of our 

* V. Gofdon CUklc, The Dtmm Eurtptmt CUtHzMhn; H. J. Peake and 
H. J. Beure. The Cmidtrt ^ Thtt, vob. DI-VI (i9a7-9). 
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hill-foits Neolithic would be like attributing the Houies of Parlia¬ 
ment to the Romans. It is one of the duties of scientific archaeology 
to dear up this muddle and to darify our perspective. 

As it turns out, there are a few—a very few—‘camps’ or hill- 
forts which are rightly attributed to NeoUthic folk, and it is the 
excavation of some of these since 1935 that has revolutionized our 
views, and that is giving us year by year a clearer picture of this 
much-abused period. As a result the estimated duratioit of the 
Neolithic in Britain has come down &om 300,000 to something like 
500 years, its beginning being placed by different students between 
atioo and 2200 8.C., and its end between aooo and i8co B.c. The 
features which distinguish it firom the preceding Mesolithic periods 
ate, as we have seen, tlie knowledge of certain of the arts or elements 
of dvilizadon, such as the growing of com, the domestication of the 
ox, pig, sheep and dog, the making of pottery, and the grinding 
of flint implements. The last-named, however, was mudi more 
characteristic of the early part of the Bronze Age which foUowed 
tire Neolithic. The fact that the kiwwledge of copper-working 
bgged behind the other arts can no doubt be accounted for in a 
variety of ways: copper had not yet been discovered in or near 
Britain, and in any case a copper axe is a br less serviceable tool than 
one of flint, and Britain was the home of some of the best flint in 
Europe. It was not tiU the arrival of the harder and more useful alloy 
of copper and tin, caUed bronze, about 1800 B.C., that meul began 
very slowly to take its place in the industrial life of Britain; even 
then its adoption was $0 gradual that its eflcct on the life of the 
people was infinitesimal, whereas the introduction of com, cattle 
and pottery had effected the greatest revolution in human ways of 
living that can be imagined. The transition, therefore, from the 
Neolithic period to the Bronze Age was not only extremely gradual, 
but it was so ipsimportant culturally that it may be regarded bom 
tliis point of vicyr as little more than an incidental feature. What the 
Netdidiic period initiated was a pastoral stage which continued 
down tD the end of the Middle Bronze Age (1000 B.C.), and during 
which nun's principal occupation was stock-raising, together with a 
reladvclv snull amount of nomadic agriculture; traces of this latter 
6 ' 
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may probably be teen in some of the hut-cirdc settlements on 
Dartmoor aiKl Bodmin Moor, associated widi small corn-plots of 
oval or irregular plan.' In a similar way the Late Brotue Age, as will 
be seen in a later chapter, initiated an agricultural stage some 500 
yean before the arrivij of iron. 

The ettential character of the brief Neolithic period may therefore 
be illustrated by a number of comparisons. In its relation to the 
hunting stages dtat had gone before and to the rise of civilizacion 
in the Near East, it b like the first lapping on our distant sltores of 
the ever-u’idening ripples that brought lu die benefits of diat 
civilization. In relation to the progress of man's invendoiis the 
Neolithic period represents the twilight before the dawn of the Age 
of metal, or again, the antechamber to the Bronze Age, just as die 
Late Bronze Age was the antechamber to the Iron Age. Fuially, in 
relation to me^ itself, die Neolidiic was, as it were, the Copper 
Age without copper, just as the Late Bronze Age was essentially 
part of the Iron Age though without iron (fig. i). 

These preliminary remarks are necessary to ^ar away much 
misconception regarding the period under review. If wc, dicn, take 
3500-1800 B.C. as the approximate limiting dates of the Neolithic, 
we shall sec that it occupies die fiiu third of what we have called 
above the pastoral st^e. How far b it possible to dbdngubh Neo¬ 
lithic rcHcs from those of the Early and Middle Bronze Age which 
forms the rest of that stage? Traces of stock-raising and of petty 
agriculture are common to both. The absetKC of bronze is not a safe 
guide, as this metal only became moderately common in the Middle 
Bronze Age. Flint implements are principally useful in so far as 
certain types are cliaracteristic of the Early Bronze Age; there are 
only two types that arc at all peculiar to the Neolithic, and they are 
the kafshaped and lozenge-shaped arrow-heads; the hey-day of the 
polished flint axe or cch was in the Early Bronze Age, and thb tool 
b therefore no criterion of Neolidiic date. 

There u only one class of object by which die Neolithic period 
may be at all certainly dbdngubhcd from the earlier part of the 

' AMtifitiy, i (ija?), pp. aii-j; H. O’N. Hencken, Ankanhgy i^ComwM 
and S<{tfy (iSlja). pp. pE-ioa. 
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succeeding Bronze Age, and that is the pottery. The existence of 
Neolithic pottery in Britain has long hem recognized, but it was 
until 1925 to rare that the known specimens could have been 
enumerated on dte fingecs. Since, however, the recognition and 
excavation of some of the ‘camps' of this period great quantities of 
pottery have been found, to that it is now becoming possible to 
study and classify the various types and to draw tenadve deduedons 
as to tbeir rcladonships to one another and to the corresponding 
wares on the Continent The matter is still very much fui juJice, so 
that anything like dogmatitin is out of place. 

Two main classes of Neolithic pottery have been distinguished in 
Britain, rcprcscnditg ts^'o distinct cultures. 

(i) The wara belonging to die Neolithic A or 'Windmill Hill' 
culture are varieties of those common to Western Europe at this 
period. They comprise two sub-groups: Ai or ‘Windmill Hill' 
proper and Aa or ‘Abingdon* ware. These distinctions, though 
seemingly tiresome, are nevertheless necessary if we arc to trace the 
immediate origins of our Neolithic cultures.^ 

{a) As potter)', of which characteristic examples appear in plate 
IV, I, a, consist of round-bottomed vessels of bowl or bag-shaped 
form, crudely hand-made, and practically devoid of ornament 
They are most usually of a brownish-grey colour with leathery 
vjxfact, of fairly fine paste containing a variable amount of flin^gTit 
and not always very well baked. Being hand-made, that is, not 
turned on a wheel, they are often £ir from symmetrical; the rims 
are usually plain—sonKtimes sligbdy beaded. They are usually 
provided with a pair of small projecting lugs for handles; these 
occasionally have a small hole picrc^ verrically through them, as if 
intended to enable the pot to be suspended by a cord. This type does 
not normally have any shoulder or ridge (or ‘cariiudon’) round the 
vessel, nor any^ ‘neck’ separate from the body. 

( 4 ) Of Aa po^fery characteristic examples are shown in plates IV, 

* For Ncoluliic pottery see AM. J., vli (1927), p. 45 ®: viii (ipaS), p. 471; 
Ai<h, /, bcxxvtii (19J1). p. J 7 : AMi^ity, viii (i 9 J 4 ). P- a*: PJ'.S.E.A.. vli 
(> 934 ). P- 373 : P-P-S. (1935). p. sa7. See also Stuart Piggott. Ntciithk Orfftires 
^ ike Brkisk lilci (Cambridge, 1934). 
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3-8, and V, »-8. These also arc round-bottonied, but are as a rule 
of wider and dullowcr form, and they have as a special feature a 
carinadon or projecting shoulder placed about a or 3 indies below 
the rim. Very frequenUy this shoulder, and the rim which u often 
thickened, arc covered with series of short, oblique incised lines, and 
it has been suggested with fair probability that this type of vessel 
may have been a day iiniudou of a leather basin, the mouth of 
which had been kept open by having two withies bent round and 
sdtehed, one at the hp, and one about a or 3 indies lower. The latter 
would produce a bulge which in the pottery vessd forms the 
carinadon, while the oblique incised lines arc reminiscent of tlic 
sdtehes wliich had held the withies in place. The vessels arc better 
made, and of better clay, than those of At; they are usually dark 
grey and leathery, but are somedmes burnt to a dull red. Handles 
consist of lugs as before, and ate hcqucntly perforated vertically for 
suspension. Occasionally one or more holes have been bored 
through the side of the vessd below the rim, after baking, as if the 
housewife found that an additional point of attachment would make 
her pot hang more cvetily as it swung &om the roof-timbers of her 
hut 

While these descriptiotu indicate the chief characteristics of the 
two varieties of Neolithic A pottery, they cannot be put into water- 
dght compartments, for there is a certain amount of blend or over¬ 
lap between them. As to the origin of the difierences nothing can 
yet be said for certain. Dkk Aa d^elop from At after its arrival in 
Britain, or do they represent two separate Continental sources? The 
Ai type is found as an early form in Western Europe, particularly 
in the Swiss lake-dwellings, but nothing exactly corresponding to 
Aa has yet been found on the Continent. The nearest approaches to 
it arc found in what is called the Michdsberg culture of Germany, 
Switzerland and Belgium, and Professor Stuart Piggott has sug¬ 
gested that the Aa type may have evolved in Brit^i as a develop¬ 
ment from the Michehberg, togetlier with a certain amount of 
ideas borrowed from our own Neolithic B pottery.* On the other 
hand, Mrs. Hawkes has pointed out that Michdsberg is tpo late tO 
• P.P.S.EA., vii (iM4), pp. 373-8X. 
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be ancestral to our and it may be more likely that the features 
common to both these types may have been due to the influence of 
Mesolithic aborigines. However tliis may be, it u important to 
notice that the special form of Neolithic ‘camp* which wc shall 
describe presently is, so £ar as present knowledge goes, peculiar to 
the Mich^berg culture on the Continent, and, with one important 
exception, to oui Ai and Aa pottery-types in southern England. 

(a) The ‘Neolithic B’ or 'Peterborou^' culture has mostly been 
found in lowLuul situations in the east of England, though it later 
spread towards Wiltshire, where its pottery is found at higher levels, 
and therefore later, than Neolithic A. This consists of round- 
bottomed bowls with thick rims and deeply concave necks, but the 
characteristic feature distinguishing it from Neolithic A is the 
exuberance of impressed ornament with which the whole outer 
surfscc is covered. Very few shards of fully developed ‘B’ ware 
(Piggott’s ‘Mortlake* ware) have been found in Sussex, as will be 
noted presently, and therefore the type need not detain us; what it 
much more important for us it a variety, known as 'Ebbsfleet' ware 
(afrer the type-sice in Kent), whidi Professor Piggott considers to 
represent att early stage in die development of Neolithic B.* Ebbs- 
ware differs from the fully developed ‘B’ in certain respects, 
especially in having undeveloped rim-profrles and less exuberant 
deration. The latter consists of incisiont frequently made with a 
finger-nail and ofren rutuiing in an oblique series across the rim, 
finger-tip impressions, cord impressions in parallel vertical or 
oblique Uncs, and herring-bone indsiotu. This ware resembles the 
Scandinavian ‘dwelling-place* pottery, and may share with it a 
comtTvon origin, or, more likely, a parallel development, and in 
England it hu been found in a few sites between Essex and east 
Sussex. Professor Piggott has shown reason for regarditig Neolithic 
B pottery—aiyi by inference Ebbsfleet ware also—as a product of 
the reaction of.the Mesolithic natives to the impaa of NeoUthic 
civilization. 

In speaking of the arrival of NeoUthic culture in Sussex we have 
‘P.P.S. (iMJhPP >27-0. 

* BurdieU and Piggott in Aitt.J., xix (t939), pp- 405 -so. 
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to consider whether it may have been brought by invaduig peoples 
or by d»e movements of trade; ui other words, were our Neolithic 
folk new-comers blending with, or replacing, our Mesolithic popu¬ 
lation, or were they rather the descendants of the latter who through 
trade-contacts had leamt something of the elements of embryonic 
dvilizadon? This quesdon cannot be answered definitely until we 
know whether or not the physical propoedons of Mesolithic man’s 
body corresponded with those of Neolithic man, for at preseiu we 
have not a single example of a skeleton of the former from Driuin, 
though we have a fair number of spedmem of the latter. At any 
rate there b no reason to believe that the arrival of Neolithic culture 
found Sussex uninlubited. Mesolithic folk were dwelling on the 
sand-hiUs, mainly in the Weald, as we have already shown, and 
Professor Grahante Clark has shown that some of them must have 
condnued to dwell there in the forests throughout the Neolithic 
period and into the Bronze Age, only partly influenced by tlie more 
progressive culture on the Downs. Thu being so, we should be 
prepared to fiisd corresponding influences exerted by the Mesolithic 
abongincs on some of the local Neolithic cultures. 

Thb cultural overlap seems to be reflected in a peculiar tool found 
at Hukcham on the Lower Greesmnd in west Sussex.* It consists 
of an adze made of the local chert, of Mesolithic form, but partly 
polished iii die Neolithic manner. It soernt unlikely that a Neolithic 
man, having all the resources of dsc flint-mines at hand, would 
make a tool of Mesolithic form out of an inferior material which 
was only to be obtained in die area where Mesolithic man had 
lived. The inference rather seems to be diat d»c Utter continued to 
occupy hb old haunts after the arrival of the bringers of Neolithic 
dvilizadon, while adopdng some of tlieu new idcu. 

Thu brings us to the question of the distribution of popuUtion in 
Neolithic dmes. We have seen that the only certain portable relic 
of this period b die pottery, but we also have ^e characterbdc 
'camps’ and die burial mounds called ‘long baiiows', eacli of which 
will be described presendy. Not only are flint axes and arrow-heads 
insecure guides chronologically, but from their very nature they are 
• Am. J., xiv (1934), pp. 4a6-<. 
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tool* and weapons that were likely to be lost in forest country, far 
from the haunts of men, and are therefore no certain guide to the 
distribution of population. From the pottery and the specific kinds 
of earthworks wc Icam that Neolithic man lived ntainly on the 
Downs, though, no doubt like his successors, he used the Wealden 
forests for hunting, feeding swine and gathering fuel (fig. 13). This 
marked contrast to the distribution of his predecessors who lived in 
the sandy forests of the Weald is, of course, due to Neolithic man’s 
need for pasture for his flocks and herds, and open ground on which 
to sow his scanty store of grain. A fiirthcr reason why he preferred 
the chalk hills lay in the ^t that he had discovered how to sink 



IK. 14.—Nioiinac rOTTBav ()) 

1, Tip* B fntmtai, SckncMon (UM.): x, EbbcflMC wm, Vmtthtrnk CB'too M.) 
mines in search of the very superior quality of flint tlut lies in seams 
in the chalk—a discovery which docs not seem to have been made 
by hb predecessors, at least in Sussex. 

At Sclmcston, as wc have already seen, some Neolitliic B folk 
left a few small shards of their pottery in one of the ludf-obliteratcd 
dwelling-pits left by their Mesolithic predecessors. These shards, one 
of which b here illustrated (fig. 14, i), arc of soft, coarse paste con¬ 
taining firagments of burnt flint, coloured a dull red or black, and 
ornamented profusely by pressing a twisted thong into the clay when 
it was wet. An idea of wliat such pottery loc^e^ like in an un¬ 
broken state is afforded by certain complete bowls found in the 
Thames at Mortlake and elsewhere.* In spite of their prefi»encc for 

* The Moftbke bowl is iUustrated by D. C. Wbinoster, The Anhaeotegy af 
Sumy (iRji), pluc D; and in BM. Stone Age (ipatf), p. 97. 
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lowlaitd sicuations and for soils that under primitive conditions were 
less easily cultivable than the chalk Downs, dte makers of this 
Neolithic B pottery were certainly culdvatocs. It is possible, there¬ 
fore, that it is to these people that one should attribute a flint sickle- 
flake found in the sand-pit at Sclmeston, thou^ it was not found 
directly associated with the pottery.* This flake, which resembles 
types found commonly in the Near East, has very little in the way of 
secondary chipping, but it remarkable for the brilliant lustre which 
covers both faces adjacent to one of its edges, foding away towards 
the opposite edge. This diffuse lustre, similarly distributed, is very 
commonly found on flint sickle-flakes in Palestine and Egypt, and b 
now rccognired as having been caused by the prolonged use of the 
flint for cutting com, for the silica contained in straw b capable 
of producing polish on flint if the hiedon is long condnued.* As 
already stated, the sickle-flake from Sclmeston may reasonably be 
attributed to the Neolithic B folk there, though not with certainty. 
Other sickle-flakes of comparable type but uncertain date will be 
described in the next chapter. 

The only ocher Neolithic B pottery from Sussex consists of single 
shards from Sclscy,’ Casdc Hill (Newhaven),* and Frbton.* 

A small vessel of bcakcr-likc form and presumed Early Bronze 
Age date, found in a pb in the Lower Greensand at Chalvington, 
between Lewes and Hailsham, bears also a series of maggot-shaped 
impressions which must be a survival of Neolithic B technique.* 

Having discussed the pottery we must now consider the sites 
where Neolithic man lived, worked and was buried. These consist 
in the ‘causewayed camps’, the 'long barrows’ and some of the flint 
mines. It will be convenient to consider the last of these in a separate 
chapter. 

* Am.]., xiv (I9J4). pp. 3l9-9a. 

* Anlifiky, iv'itpjo), pp. 179-W: ix (1935), pp. da-tf. 

» Attt.J., xiv (1934). pp. 41-a: S.N.Q.. iv (i93a-3), p. ai?. 

* S.A.C., Ixxx (1939}. pp. atf4-5. 

* In die Lewes Museum. * In the Britnli Moseum. 
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TUB CAUSEWAYED CAMPS 

It has already been remarked that our hill-top earthworks are too 
often popularly dcjcribcd as Neolithic, and in most cases quite un- 
justiftably so. Tlterc arc, however, about a dozen earthworks in 
Britain which form a peculiar group, some of which have been 
proved to from tliis period while the others exhibit the same 
special features.* The most famous of these Neolithic camps is Wind¬ 
mill Hill, near Avebury in Wiltshire, which was extensively ex¬ 
cavated by Mr. Alexander Keiller, F.S.A., stnoe ipRSi after 
which the'A* type of pottery is fiequently called. Sussex is the proud 
possessor of no less tlian four of die dozen sites known in Britain; 
three of these four have been proved by excavation, namely, those 
at Whitcluwk, the Trundle and Coml^ Hill • (near Eastbourne), 
while the camp on Barkhalc Down • (a spur of Bignor Hill), 
csdiibits the characteristic peculiarities of Neolithic fortification 

(figs. 17 and i 8 )- 

The chief of tlsese peculiar features lies in the fact that the ditches 
which form part of ^ defences are not continuous but are broken 
up into numerous segments by causeways of undisturbed chalk. 
Hence they are sometimes known as 'causewayed* camps—a con¬ 
venient if inelegant term—or as camps with interrupted or seg¬ 
mented ditches. This feature has not been found in earthworks of 
any other period than the Neolithic, to that on the evidence at 
present available a site that possesses definite interrupted ditches may 
with considerable confidence be attributed to that period pending 
final proof by excavation. 

On the Continent only eight examples of causewayed camps 
have been identified, and ^esc are exclusively found assoaated with 
remains of the Michelibcrg culture in Germany and Belgium,* 
though it must be admiued that the type has not yet been seriously 
sought for in France. 

> AMtiftity, iv (1930), pp. aa-54. 

* S^C, lx* (ipap), pp. aop-ii. 

* DiKovetcsl by Pxofirnor J. A. Ryk. 

* Infemuckw ftoro Profenor G. Berm. 
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(i) IVhilehawk Camp, Brighton (plate II and fig. 15) (51/330048) 

The most remarkable example of this type of earthwork in Sussex 
is Whitchawk Camp, situated on the Brighton Race-course.* Thu 
lies on the back of a ridge, at a height ^tween 350 aisd 400 feet 
O.D., and rather less than a mile from the present coastline. The site 
will be found on the eastern edge of the town, a little to the south of 
the grand-stand of the raco-couisc, and opposite the top of Fresh- 
field Road. The camp is curiously situated in a saddle between two 
low eminences, tlie northern of which carries the graisd-stand, while 
Use southern is disdnguiahed by a flag-staif. On tlic cast the ground 
falls precipitously into Whitchawk Bottom, where arc now playing- 
fields and the Whitchawk housing estate. On the west tlie slope is 
fairly steep into Baker's Bottom which is occupied by allotment 
gardesu. Between the racc-course, tlic allotments and various minor 
roads the camp hat tuflered badly, for the puUing-up ground goes 
right across it, necessitating some levelling of the ramparts, and 
culdvaiion has damaged some of tlic earthworks elsewhere. In spite 
of thb the audior was able to make a fairly eompicte plan of the site 
ui 1928 (fig. 15), from which it will be seen that the camp is oval 
in sliape and consistt of no less titan four concentric rings of inter¬ 
rupted ditches which do not confonn to the contours of the ItilL 
These features arc all peculiarly characteristic of Neolitliic fortifica¬ 
tion. The greatest diameter of the camp is about 5>oo feet from north 
to south, and its area is about 11| acres; the innermost ring averages 
some 300 feet in diameter and encloses something less than 2 acres. 
It will be observed that the four rings are spaced out, leaving 
intervals of tlic natural ground-surface between them; thb b another 
suggestive feature, but it b not entirely peculiar to Neolithic work. 
Though Whitcliawk Camp b not the l^csl of its kind. Windmill 
Hill at Avebury (Wiltshire) having an area of about 23 acres, 
yet it b the olily one that has more than three concentric rings. 
Indeed, there b 'actually a fragment of a fiftli ditch underlying die 
race-course near the grand-stand; diit was probably never more than 

> Sjt.C.. Ixxi (1930), pp. S6-96; Am. J.. xiv. (1934). PP- 99 -iJj: abo 
S.A.C.. Ixxvii (1936), p. 60. 
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an otitlying defence, not a complete ring, and as such fornu yet 
another characteristic ofNeolithk fortification. Traces of a fifth and 



no. 1}.—HAN Of wuniHAWK camf, anoirroM. showing ouiunis op 

DITCHtS AS DCTBAMUOD Vt PtaCUSSION Of TUB CBOUND, AND TUB PABtS 
BXCAVA7BD IN Ipap, 19 }a~) AND 19J5 • 

Stuvty Dikitn ky R.C.C. • 

even a sixth ditch were found on the south-east side when making 
the new road in 1935; these were no doubt deuched outlying 
defences designed to cover the easy approach fi^om that direction. 
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In 1821 the Rev. J. Skinner depicted two lines of dc&ncc running 
across the southern nose of the hilL^ On the cast side, where the 
ground falls precipitously, the fourth or outer ring is deficient, but 
ia northern temunadon tunu out ndially before it reaches the brow 
of the hill, as if to shut off the triangle of ground it helps to enclose. 
Similarly, at the south-west conrer of tire camp a branch of the 
fourth ditch runs oflf almost tangentially towards Baker's Bottom to 
cut OS' a similar triangle. Skixuier’s plan made in 1821 shows this, 
and also a simitar tangential ditch at the south-east corner,* which is 
probably our ‘fifth’ ditch. 

A study of the plan will show tltat all the ditches ore interrupted 
by causeways at irregular intervals, and in some places are broken 
up into a mere string of pits. The third and fourth (dut is, the two 
outermost) ditches are for the most part accompanied by the remains 
of a rampan on their inner sides. Where these are bm preserved 
they sail stand about 7 feet above the present bottoms of the ditches. 
Very httlc trace of any bonk or rampart accompanies the two inner¬ 
most ditches, in fact for quite half their extent they have been com¬ 
plete})' obliterated in levelling the race-couiK, and for the other half 
they ore traceable only with great difficulty. Where, however, all 
trace of them has been lost it has been possible to recover the approxi¬ 
mate outline of their plan by the method of sounding the ground 
with a rammer, by which means it is often possible to dbtingutsh 
between loose, disturbed soil and that which being undisturbed b 
compact, for the former yields a deeper and more resonant note on 
being struck by the rammer.* By marking the ground with pegs at 
the points where the note changes and then nuking a survey^ plan 
of the pegs, it may be possible to recover the outline of the vanished 
ditches and also of the causeways by which they are interrupted, 
even though nothing whatever may be visible on the surface. Thb 
was the metlic^ employed at Whitehawk, not only in recovering 
tlic ditches that had been obliterated, but in tesdng die solidity of 

* B>A. Ad. MS. 33658 (iBai), folios 66,69. 

* Lw. (Ir.. f. 68. 

* Aitiiftity, hr (1930), pp. 30*1; E. Cecil Curwen, Prehittmt SfUirx 
(1929-30). pp. I 5 I- 3 - 
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the apparent causeways by which the visible ditches are interrupted. 
Subsequent excavation has generally confirmed the infonnation 
obcaiised by percussion. 

The author has on three occasions been in charge of excavadons 
on this site: (i) in 1929 with the help of Mr. R. P. Ross Willianuon 
the Brighton and Hove Archaeological Club examined the inner, 
second and third ditches on the north side of the camp, cast of the 
racocourse; (a) in the winter of i9}a-3 emergency excavadons were 
carried out in the third and fourth (outer) ditches on the south side 
prior to levelling for an extension of the pulling-up ground; and 
(3) in 1935, with the help of Miss Leslie Scott and othen, a wide 
sccdon was cut tight across the camp from west to cast, preparatory 
to the construedon of the road linking Frcshficid Road with the 
Manor Farm estate. In each case the work consisted in stripping olf 
the surface soil and in removing that whidi in the course of ages had 
choked up the ditches, undl the solid chalk sides and bottoms wetc 
laid bare, thus restoring their appearance when first dug. From I to 
6 feet of loose chalk rubble and mould had to be removed, and this 
was done sph by spit in laycn from 9 to la inches deep, so as to 
enable a record to be kept of the depth at which any objects of 
interest might be found. 

Frost attacks bare chalk and causes it rapidly to crumble. As a 
result the sides of a newly dug ditch become eroded, especially in 
wincer, and the chalk rubble so obtained falls to the bottom where 
it gradually accumulates. Tilts process of'silting' has been watched 
in modem ditches, and it has been found, for instance, that in a 
mihtary trench dug to a depth of 5 feet in chalk no less than 3} feet 
of silt had accumulated in thirteen years.^ During the period, there¬ 
fore, in wliich the camp was occupied a considerable amount of 
chalk rubble collected in the bottoms of the ditches, and mixed up 
with it a varying amount of domestic refuse, mainly Jiroken pottery 
and the remains of food, both animal and vegeuble. 

The inner ditcli yielded the greatest concentration of such refuse; 
the outer ditch producing scarcely any. In the case of the former, 
after the fim, or primary, silting had taken place the ditch was half- 
* AtUifuity, iv (i9)o), pp. 97-ioa 
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filled with broken Neolithic pottery, bones and masses of refuse of a 
vcgeable nature. This latter appeared as a grey-black mould which 
on examination proved to consist very largely of carbonized vege- 
ublc tissue mixed with some chalk, charcoal, and powdered flint. 
Above this could be distinguished the layer of turf where the grass 
grew during the Bronze Age, and above this again the soil which 
had subsequently been thrown into the ditch in a half-hearted effort 
at levelling the ground. The second ditch yielded evidence of a 
similar character, though it was not quite so prolific 

The third ditdi was rather diffetent. In most places where it was 
examined it was found that jutt above the primary silting there was 
a tliin layer of dark chalk rubble, apparently representing a layer of 
domestic refuse or even of habiutiou. Above this the chalk silting 
continued in the normal manner with very litde refuse contained in 
it. The dark band, or occupation layer, contained almost all the 
pottery and other refuse that was found in the third ditch, but tbit 
was not nearly to abundant as in the case of the inner ditch. All the 
ditches were very irregularly cut in the chalk, their depths varying 
&om 3 or 4 feet in the two inner rings to 3 to 7 feet in the two 
outer. 

Life at Whitchawk Camp must have been at a very low level 
We have spoken of the Neolithic folk as enjoying the elements of 
material civilization, but this docs not imply that they were in the 
least degree civilized in their manners. In fiict the excavations here 
suggest that the reverse was the case, for the dark band in the filling 
of the third ditch disclosed some sordid secrets. In the middle of a 
stretch of this ditch, 50 feet long between two causeways, some one 
had squatted for a sufficient length of dme to leave a good deal of 
litter. He had made a fire at which he cooked his food, for beside a 
large pile of ashes we found the fragmena of several pottery vessels, 
some animal l^pncs and nearly lOO burnt Hints or ‘cooking-stones*. 
But among the .Animal bones we found parts of the brain-pans of 
two human skulls, three small fragments of which liad been clurred 
in the fire; while scattered about the rest of this part of the ditch— 
all in the same dark layer—we came across three more human 
brain-pans and one or two other bia of human bone. All the five 
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individuals here represented were yoimg; the oldest was not much, 
if at all, over twenty; the youngest was about six. Wliat were these 
cluldieu’s skulls doing roiuid this domestic hearth unless the 
occupant of thb piece of ditdi was a cannibal? Not content, how¬ 
ever, with liwng amid this filthy litter he must needs bury lus young 
wife and her hi&it at the end of hit little ditch, withui 20 feet of his 
hearth. There we found her lying half on her face, with her knees 
drawn up, and her new-bom child beside her, in a kind of grave 
enclosed by large blocks of dsalk. Her only 'jewelry' consisted of 
two pieces of chalk bored through near one end so as to be worn as 
pendants, while two fossil sca-uidiins, witli their cruciform mark¬ 
ings, were induded in the grave, perhaps to act as charms. 

Just across the cntrancc*<au$cway, in the next segment of the 
tame dildi, we came across the skeleton of another young woman 
lying in the dark band of Uk occupation layer. It looked as if she 
had been flung into the ditdi witli the other refuse, for she was lying 
there, half on Iter face, with one arm thrown out behind her and her 
knees doubled up, with no sort of prepared grave or any token of 
care or esteem.* No tlioughtful student can view such pathetic 
remauu without some sense of pity, for our objea it to use the dead 
relics of die past to reconstruct itt life, and it is evident that the 
wastage ofyoung life in those sav.-igc times must have been appalhng. 
Even in a strctdi of 65 feet of this ditch we found part or the whole 
of no fewer than eight individuals, ranging in age from infancy to 
not more dian twenty-five or thirty years. The two women whose 
complete skdccoiu were found were between twenty and thirty 
years old at dcadi, and bodi were only about 4 feet 9 inches in hdght, 
and slim in proportion. They belong to due race of small people 
widi long and relodvcly narrow heads wliidi we are accustomed to 
associate with our Neolithic period, and inasmuch os people with 
similar bony dimensions exist among the present population of 
Western Europe, having dark hair and complcxioii, it lias been very 
generally assumed dut our Neolithic predecessors were also dark 
as well as petite. This subject, however, is undergoing re-examination 

> These ikektons arc exhibited in the Drigbton Mufcum, arranged in the 
attitudes in which they yvert found. 
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by anthropologists in order to check the conclusions of the nino 
teench century in the light of more recent knowledge.* 

Reference has already been nude to the fact that the piece of the 
third ditch examined in 1931^3 was mtemiptcd by two causeways 
of solid chalk, and that it was in the ditch between them that osn 
alleged cannibal cooked hit meals. One of these causeways was an 
original entrance to the area enclosed by tlic tliird ditcls, for we 
found the holes in which the gate-posts had been set up and bdiind 
them three udicr holes marking a passage through the rampart; the 
other causeway, lacking such post-holes, did not, it seems, lead to a 
gate. This is the first time that the post-holes of the gate of a cause¬ 
wayed camp have been found in England, though they have been 
found in similar camps in Germany. A good photographic record of 
these holes was therefore a nutter of some importance, but as the 
excavation was done in mid-winter it was found that die pole winter 
sunlight was quite inadcqiutc to illuminate them properly. Just at 
this dme the full moon was sailing liigh in a dear and frosty sky, at 
an altitude similar to diat of the mid-summer sun, so that it was 
possible to obtain a fairly good photograph of the post-holes, taken 
with a suiublc exposure by moonlight (pbte III, nj^r). The result 
is at any rate very much better dun any of the views taken by 
dayliglit.* 

Wlscrevcr we examined the ramparts we found evidence of a 
single line of post-holes dug into dicir substance, but seldom 
penetrating through to die undisturbed chalk (plate III, left). It looks 
as if these may mark woodeti faiccs or breastworks whi^ crowned 
the ramparts, and it may be dut only diosc posts which were mote 
deeply bedded dun others pcnctrac^ to the bases of the ramparts 
which alone have survived in the areas whidi we examined. Thb is 
the first evidence of timber palisades in any Britisli Ncolidiic camp. 
Tlic ramparts themselves were formed of chalk rubble that had been 
concreted into* a solid mass by groudug widi chalk mod. Widiout 

* In the 1935 excavations two other human ikcktoia canK to light—an 
adult male, buried in the lurCice toil betvrcen the two intier ditches, and a 
child, referred to beiow. 

* AiaiifmVy, vii (i933). PP- 47^- 
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this the palisade would have had no subility, and would have easily 
been pushed over. A line of four post-holes was also found nuiking 
what appears to have been one side-wall of an entranoo-passage 
through the fourth rampart, just outside the new stables of tlic racc> 
course. If traces of the other side-wall ever existed they were prob¬ 
ably destroyed when tlie stables were built. 

A deep hole on the edge of a causeway of the third ditcli, near tlic 
stables, ituy have been intended to hold a tall pole—not a gate-post, 
because it has no fellow. In the upper part of the filling lay the 
skeleton of a little cliild, and one suspects that this may have been a 
sacrifice buried at the foot of a wooden pillar. 

Why did our Ncolidiic camps have so many causeways interrupt¬ 
ing the ditches? That they were not all aitranccs is evident &om 
what hat already been said; moreover, where the ramparts arc fiirly 
well preserved both here and at similar camps elsewhere, one may 
observe that not all the causeways have correspemding gaps in the 
rampart. Where sucli gaps esdst there may have been an original 
entrance, but it seems obvious that where there is no gap there is not 
likely to have been a way in, even if there is a definite causeway. 
Again, in tlte inner ditch at Whitchawk a causeway was found barely 
2 feet wide. One may perhaps infer that many sud causeways were 
not made so by design, but were merely die uncxcavatcd portions 
left between the pits opened by separate working-parties to obtain 
chalk with which to build the rampart. If this be to, then our so- 
callcd ditches were not primarily intended as part of the defences, 
but rather at quarries, and this again suggests diat the builders of the 
camp may have been more £uniliar with stone walls before diey 
came to the chalk country, for they appear to have been trying to 
build such a wall with chalk and timba. The ancient dries of the 
Near East, which were presumably the prototypes of our Neolithic 
camps, were fenced with stone walls and not by ditches and ram¬ 
parts (except in the case of die Hyksos in Palestine). Siid) walls could 
be built of blocks found on the sur&cc, but when the idea was trans¬ 
planted to a uonclcss country the wall would have to be built of 
material excavated from quarries in front of it The leaving of 
numerous unnecessary causeways between these quarry-ditches 
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sccnu to show that the defensive advanuges of the latter had not yet 
been appredated, and it was left for later peoples in Western Europe 
to develop tlie idea of the continuous dit^ as an additional defence, 
interrupted only at the entrances. It was not dll Nornun dmes that 
even the entrance-causeways were eliminated for greater security, 
and replaced by draw-bridges. 

On tlte evidence at present available we cannot yet say how many 
genuine entrances our Neolithic camps may have posseued. In Ger¬ 
many two of the biggest examples, those of Mayen and Urmitz, 
seem to have had very numerous gates, the former seventeen, and 
tlie Utter twenty-two. Why so many? We miglit answer in the 
words of Homer when he sang of the Egyptian Thebes as having 'a 
hundred gates from each of whidi sally forth two hundred men’— 
in other words, tlut the arrangement was designed to enable the 
occupants, if besieged, to make sallies at any point, or at all points 
siinultancously:' but it scesns to us much more probable that, 
as these camps were the head-quarters of a pastoral people, the 
numerous entrances may have bc^ intended to faciliate the driving 
of the flocks and herds into the enclosure reserved for them. 

The excavations of 1932-3 revealed that in die case of the third 
line of defence a shallower ditch, with only one causeway in the 
strctcli examined, preceded the deeper ditch which we have been 
describing. This may represent an earlier phase in the history of the 
site. 

The fourth or outer ditch yielded very litdc pottery and no 
evidence of occupation. Being the external defimcc it had been left 
CO silt up in the normal manner, and subsequendy efforts had been 
made CO level it in. The only feature of interest was a platform of 
chalk jutting out into the middle of the ditch, and on this pUeform 
a hole which resembled a post-hole, though it contained the dis¬ 
membered skeleton of a roc-deer together with a large number of 
snail-shells. Thexarcass of die deer seems to have been crammed into 
the hole for some purpose, and its careful disposal contrasts with 
the casual treatment of the young woman already described. Can 
this have been a foundation sacrifice buried at the base of another 
* lU^. ix, J81-4. 
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ment? 

Three small pio, containing pottery, animal bones, flints and 
dark soil, were found in die areas between the ditches—one in the 
inner enclosure, one betwccti the second and diird ditches, and 
one betweai the third and fourth. Tiicsc have proved to be the 
only evidence of suifsce occupadou so far, but whether they were 
cooking-holes or rubbish-holes remains uncertain. 

With the cxccpdon of a small coUccdon of Early fironze Age 
pottery, to be dealt widi in a later chapter, the pottery found in 
Wltitehawk Camp is Ncolidiic A—predominandy Aa; that is to say, 
most of the vessels possessed cariiiations or shoulders, and the com¬ 
monest form of decoration is the ‘sdtch-maiking' on rims and 
shoulders, as already described (plates IV and V). Some sliards, 
however, while resembling Aa in regard to shape and paste, never¬ 
theless exhibit decoration resembling that on 5 bowls, as pouited 
out by Professor Stuart Piggoc* These devices include ‘whipped 
cord* or 'maggot' patterns arranged lierringbone-wise (fig. 14, a), 
and muldpic impressions made by some blunt object such as a sd^ 
or bone. “Tliis decorated ware most closely resembles the ‘Ebbifleet’ 
pottery found in Combe Hill Camp (sec below, p. 88). 

To Judge from the distribudon of the pottery in the camp, the 
area most intense occupation was in the neighbourhood of the 
two inner ditches. There was some occupadon in the third ditch 
itself, but little or none between the ditches or in the innermost area. 
From tltis it seems reasonable to suppose that cattle were pemied in 
the inner ring, while the men lived round them in a drclc, and grew 
their com in some of the spaces between tl)c otlier ditches. 

Besides pottery the contents of the ditches yielded some rather 
scanty remains of flint tools and of the flakes struck off in thdr 
manufacture. First may be mendoned five pieces of ground and 
poltslscd flint axes, and two unground spccimcsu, all of ratlier thick 
and humpy shape cositrasdng with the delicate spedmetu &om the 
Early Bronze Age flint-mines to be described later. Six arrow-heads 
were found, of which two are delicately worked 'lozenges’, three 
^ AnLj., xir (1934), pp. Ii6-t9w 
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are roughly chipped of lca£4hape, and one is a petit tranchet or chisel- 
poinced specimen. Scrapers were fairly &cqucnt, but by far the com¬ 
monest fhnt tool was the saw, conmttng of a small fUlte with one or 
more of its edges notched in sucli a way as to give it a row of fine 
teeth, averaging 27 to the inch. Over aoo of these small sam were 
fouiKl, and there is little doubt that they served primarily as knives 
for cutting any tiling and everything, the teeth increasing the cutting- 
power of the sharp edge of the flint, very much as some of our 
modem bread-knives function better when they arc provided with 
similar serrations. Among other uses these Hint saws were employed 
for cutting wood and bone. The marb of thdr teeth can be seen on 
the base of a bone phallus from the Trundle, while their use in 
cutting, or rather notching, wood u shown by the fset that 35*5 per 
cent of the specimens show a fine line of bright lustre on their teeth, 
differing fiom the broad band of diffuse lustre visible on sickle-flints. 
The narrow band results from prolonged fiicdon againu a fairly 
rigid medium containing silica; wood is such a medium, and in fiurt 
sitnilar lustre has been obuined experimentally by cutting wood 
with flint flakes.^ 

No sickle-flakes of any kind have yet been identified in our cause¬ 
wayed camps, although the cultivation of com on a small scale u 
attested by the discovery of ‘grain-nibbers*, or prepared pieces of 
sandstone used specifically for grinding com. No actual grain has 
been preserved here, but it has been found in the contemporary 
causewayed camp at Hembury in Devon by Miss Dorothy Liddell;* 
one shard of pottery from Whitchawk, however, bean the impres- 
siotis of three grains of barley in a fragment of an ear. pressed into 
the clay when it was soft.* A grain-rubber consists essentially of two 
stones; a large lower stone—in this case sarsen, which was once fairly 
conrmon on the Downs east of Brighton—having its upper surfiwe 
worked into 2 more or less saucer-like hollow, fairly smooth and 
quite shallow; apd a smaller piece of similar stone, generally more or 
less btm-shaped, and of sudi a size that it can comfortably be held in 

* iv (t 9 ) 0 ), pp. 1^4-4; be (i93S}> PP- &S-5- 

* Proe. Devon Anh. Exphr. (spji), pp. 109, iii. 

* E. C. Curwen, PlMgk amt Pos^ (194A), plate VI, a, 4- 
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one hind. The lower surface of dm Utter hat been worked so as to 
be fiirly tmoodi and slightly convex, and this smaller stone is used 
for grinding the corn on die lower stone by a process of rubbing, 
dtha round and round or backwards and forwards in various 
dirccdons. In fact this contrivance, which can be seen in use by some 
Ahican tribes to-day, is a modification of the pesde and mortar 
designed for dealing with small seeds rather than such large objects 
as nuts and roots, and in Britain it is only found in those cultures 
tsdiich are known to have practised corn-growing.* lo presence at 
Whltehawk is therefore an indication that the people there grew com. 

No trace has survived in Sussex of the actual plots of ground in 
which com was culdvatod during the Neolithic or the earlier part of 
the Bronze Age. It might scarcely be expected that any such traces 
should survive if it had not been that on the moors in Devon and 
Cornwall some of the hut villages which may be attributed to a 
slighdy Uter period have associated widi them smalt plots of ground 
which are generally outlined with stones and show a slight degree 
of (cmcing which is a result of culdvadon.* Such plots are generally 
very small and quite irregular in plan because they were dllcd with 
hoes and diggiiig-sdcks previous to the introduction of the plougli 
at a much later period (see Chapter VII). The greatest dimension of 
one of these plots seldom exceeds 220 feet, and is often less than 
too feet, and their oval or irregular plan is an indicadon that no 
plough was used to dll them. Such primidve fields have not survived 
in Sussex, partly because tliere arc few stones to outline their limits, 
and partly because under condidons of ‘nomad agnculture', where 
ploa were cultivated for short periods and then abandoned,* the 
terracing produced thereby was not sufficiently marked to remain 
visible to-day. Moreover, the very widespread and intensive agricul¬ 
ture of the later prehistoric and R.onun periods must have destroyed 

* Professor Gudisuind Hatt has pointed out to the author that iimihr 
stones have been used by some people to grind wild seeds; Ii^Britain, however, 
ibey arc only found in die rcnuiiu of chose cultures whicli have also yielded 
actual specinscsu of wheat or barley. 

• Aiui^ity, i (ipay), pp. 1*1-5. 

•Cf. Ceiiesis xxvi la. 17—Isaac 'towed in that land, and found in the 
tame year an hundredfold, and . . . dqtartrd thence'. 
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nuny of the culicr traces, if they ever existed. Such, however, u 
the picture of the agriculture likely to have been practised by the 
inhabitants of Whitehawk Camp. 

There was very little grass-land in Western Europe when the fust 
farmers arrived. The heavier soils were covered with dense oak- 
forests, and the lighter toils with scrub and trees of various kinds. 
When, therefore, ground was broken up for cultivation, the trees 
and bushes would Erst have to be cleared by felling and burning, and 
then the soft leaf^ould of the clearing would be easily loosened by 
the flint hoes. 

Tlie main business of life was the rearing of cattle, sheep, goats, 
and pigs; the cultivation of com was merely an adjunct. The bones 
of these animals are very abundant in the ditches, espedatly those of 
the ox which was fairly small, widt long horns and wide forehead— 
a breed quite distinct from that of dte Early Iron Age which had 
short horns and a narrow forehead. All die bones had been broken 
across and split in order to extract the marrow for food. Pigs are the 
next most abundant domestic animal, while sheep and goats are 
much less common. Only one piece of the lower jaw of a dog was 
found, and no trace at all of the horse; in faa it does not appear that 
the horse was known to the Neolithic A people. The Palaeolithic 
wild horse had long ago disappeared, and its domesticated cousin 
only returned, it seems, at the beginning of the Bronze Age. Of wild 
animals only red-decr and roc-deer arc represented, including a 
complete skeleton of the latter. 

Among the miscellaneous remains in the ditches were pointed 
bone tools which were apparently used in decorating the pottery, 
and a curioiu kind of comb fashioned out of a red-deer’s ander. The 
purpose of the latter u not known, but a very similar implement is 
used to-day by the Esquimaux for combing the hair on deer-skins. 
There were alro small cups carved out of chalk and possibly used as 
lamps. Other pieces of chalk appear to have been used as weights, 
for they have had holes bored duough them. If dicse were loom- 
weights, which seems likely, they provide the only suggestive 
evidence that these people knew the art of weaving; it was certainly 
known to their contemporaries in the Swiss lake-villages. One 
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very large block ofdulk with a hole cut through one end, weighed 
jzlb. 

To sum up: Wiiitchawk Camp appears to have been the per- 
maiinit head-quarters of a tribe of Neolithic A people who were 
probably semi-nomadic herdsmen pracdsiug a little agriculture. 
They may luve been cannibals, though tlicy fed very largely on the 
ox, aitd they buried their dead with a miuimum of ceremony in any 
convenient comer, or even threw them out witli the rubbish. 

(a) The Tnwdfc, Coo^vood (plate VI and fig. i6) (41/878110) 

Let us now briefly consider the second causewayed camp wliicli 
has been excavated in Sussex, namely, the earlier settlement at the 
Trundle, overlooking the Goodwood Racc-cotuse, four miles nortli 
of Chichester. Visitors to the Trundle Hill will be pcrfixtly familiar 
with the great rampart aitd ditch which surrounds the top of else hill 
like a great ring, hoop or ‘trundle’ (hence tlie lumc). Let us make 
it dear fiom the start that this rampart has nodiiiig whatever to do 
witli die prcsait subject, for it is the wall of a much later hill-fort of 
the Early Iron Age, and as such will find a place in a later diaptcr. 
Foe die moment we arc coticcnicd only with some much fainter and 
less spectacular rings which die casual visitor never sees, and wliicb, 
it must be confessed, had escaped die eye of the author until attention 
was drawn to diem by an air-photograph taken in 1925 (plate VI). 
This earlier settlcniciit, which we may distinguisli as ‘Trundle I’, 
proved to be a Neolithic causewayed camp whidi wu partly over¬ 
laid and damaged by the later Iron Age hill-fort fTrundlc II’) to 
which the great rampart belongs. 

The Neolithic scttlcracnt probably had three ditches: (1) an inner 
ring enclosing 3 acres, and having a rampart that still stands 7 feet 
high on the north; the main entrance was on the south-west, with 
what look like three smaller gates on the cast and nordi-east; (a) an 
outer ring, of whidi only a loop survives on die north side of the 
hill, the remainder luving presumably been overlaid and obliter¬ 
ated by the Iron Age ramprt of Trundle II; this would have en- 
dosed about 18 acres; and (3) a curious string ofpits arranged spirally 
between the inner and outer rings, in sudi a way that any one who 
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entered the open end of the spiral would be guided towards the main 
entrance to the inner ring. 

Excavations were carried out here by the writer aiKl a number of 
friends in 1928 and 1930.^ These showed that the inner ditch, at 

—Tfili T^ndle.— — 
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lecms not to have bca» a defensive ditch so much as a string of pits, 
placed end to ej>d, with shallow post-holes ranged at intervals round 
the lips. These post-holes may, however, belmg to the later (Iron 
Age) occupation of the site, so that the theory previously advanced, 
tltat these pics may have been roofed over as dwellings, must be 
abandoned. If we regard the inner ring as a cattle-enclosure, and the 
spiral liise as a kind of funnel to (aciliate collecting the beasts into 
their enclosure, the whole complex being surrounded and defended 
by the deep outer ditcli, then the position becomes intelligible. As 
at Whitchawk the inhabitants may have occupied the rone round 
the inner ring, for this is where most of the pottery was found. In 
a very close parallel could be adduced from the habits of certain 
present-day Moorish tribamcn who pitch their tents in a drclc 
within which the cattle are kraalcd, die intervah between the tenu 
being blocked up with thorny brush-wood.* 

The pottery found in this settlement is exchuively Neolithic A, 
and inasmuch as carinations are almost endrely absent we must 
regard it as predominandy At (plate IV, i, a), though a good many 
pieces have the charactcrisdc tdtch-ttuiking of Aa pottery. In a few 
the dccoradon goes a Httlc further and is suggesdve of EbbsHect ware. 

The discovery of a neady carved bone phallus offers the only hint 
as to the religion of the Ncoliduc occupants of the Trundle, for it 
indicates that they shared in the universal observance of fertility 
cults which have been foimd in most parts of the world from very 
early times down to the present day. Similar objects carved in chalk 
have been fotusd in oth« Neolithic sites in Britain, noobly at die 
famous causewayed camp at Windmill Hill, Avebury (Wilts.).* The 
Trundle specimen it specially interesting, not only because it is 
unique in being made of bone, but because it shows clearly the marks 
of a flint saw by which it has been severed by nicking all round and 
then snapping off. 

The flint-work it poor and scarce, but consists ofrthc same general 
types as occurred at Whitchawk. Serrated flakes, or taws, numbered 

Mtg., Ixi (I9ja).p. a??; AMitftity, yii (l933),p.345 and plate. 

* Otben from a long harrow oa Thickthom Down, Dorter, ate iDimneed 
in P.PJS. (hily i 9J6). pp. 86-7. 
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81, of which 30—or 37 per cent—show the narrow band of lustre 
which results from nicking wood. Only one roughly shaped axe 
was found, and two pieces of beaud&tly worked leaf-arrow-heads. 
Scrapers and a few misccUaneotis work^ flints complete the cata¬ 
logue. Bone awls, grain-rubbers and curiously shaped ol^ects of 
chalk, including cups and weights, occurred as at \^tehawk. Of 
the latter, one deserves particular mention, for it appears to be the 
half of a biggish piece of dialk that has had a large hole bored 
through the middle, from the edge of which radiating lines have 
been scratched with a sharp flint. What its use can have been would 
be diflicult to guess. 

What was said with regard to the animal bones found at White- 
hawk applies here also in every detail The only human remains 
foutsd arc probably slightly later than the Neolithic occupatioti, for 
they consist of the skeleton of a young woman who had been buried 
in the silt filling the outer diti^ after the latter had silted up; the 
interment, however, had been covered by part of the material form¬ 
ing the Iron Age rampan, so that it clearly antedates die latter. The 
young wonun was of the same physical type and snwll size as those 
found at Whitchawk, and she was buried in a similarly contracted 
attitude under a pile of chalk blocks, to that it seems probable that 
»he hved not long after the close of d>c Neolithic period and cer¬ 
tainly before cremadun came in witli die Middle Bronze Age. 

(3) Combe Hill Camp, near Eastbourne (fig. 17) (51/574022) 

The third causewayed camp to be examined by cxcavadon in 
Sussex is on Combe Hill, three and a half miles nord»-wcst of East¬ 
bourne pier. The hill (638 feet O.D.) forms a kind of comer bastion 
where the north escarpment of the Downs turns south towards 
Beachy Head, and it no doubt derives its name from a conspicuously 
steep-sided coombe which cuts into its northern &cc. The camp 
consists of an oval ring of interrupted ditches and bank, deficient for 
200 feet along the brow of the steep northern declivity, and enclos¬ 
ing radier less than acres; there is also an intenuptod outhcr on 
the west, and traces of another on the east and south-east (fig. 17). 
In each case the bank is remarkable in being interrupted almost at 
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fluently a$ the ditdi, which is unusual, even in Neolithic camps, 
the bank of the inner risig having at least seven gaps, all apparently 
original. 

Excavation was carried out here by Mr. Rjcginald Musson foe the 
Eastbourne Natural Hmory and Archaeological Society in 1949 * 
Work was concentrated on a small area in the middle of the west 
side of the inner ring, the ditch oti both sides of a causeway being 
examined, and the causeway and adjacent bank explored for post- 



no. 17.— NBOUnne CAMT, COMBI Kill, JIVINCTON, NKAI lASTSOUaNB 
Smwrr hf KC.C. 

boles without finding any. The ditch south of the causeway yielded 
nearly 1,000 sherds of Ebbsdeet ware, which, as we have already 
noced. Professor Piggott regards as an early and undeveloped form 
of Neolithic B. The complete absence of Neolithic A pottery from 
thb site is as remarkable at it was unexpected. Other fmds included 
a leaf-shaped flint arrow-head, a flint scraper and some 400 flakes, as 
well as grain-rubbers (an upper stone and part of a Jowet), a few ox- 
bones and a pig‘s tooth, and diarcoal from haxel, hawthorn and ash. 

Thus Combe Hill focuses attention on the problem of the inter¬ 
relationship of the different kinds of Neolithic pottery and their 
* S.AC, Ixxxix (19JO), p. lOj. 
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relationship to the causewayed camp complex as a whole—a 
problem no doubt dependent on that of the different parts played 
by native and newcomer under the new economy. 



nC. l8.—BAUHAU CAMP, BICNOS HUX 
Smtm/ if RC,C. mti G. P. Burittw 


(4) Barkhalc Camp, Bignor Hill (fig. 18) (41/975126) 

Thu small oval camp, surrounded by a single interrupted ditch, 
was diKovered by Professor J. A. Ryle, but has since been ploughed 
out. A trial trench dug by Professor Ryle about 1930 yielded no 
finds. 
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CLIMATE AND TREES 

Having thus outlined the principal individual features of these 
three causewayed camps, we may now proceed to consider col- 
loctivcly die evidence they afford regarding the climate of the 
period of occupation and the character of the local trees. Evidence 
of climate is afforded by collecting snail-shells from datable levels, 
as has already been shown. No fewer than twenty-seven spedcs 
of snails have been idastifted by Mr. A. S. Kennard, A.L.S., most of 
which are common to the Neoliduc ditches of these camps. Some of 
these snails, such as Arienta arbuftonim and Aarte tineala, will only live 
in damp dtuadoiu, and the former is found nowadays only in valleys 
with permanent streams, or at the foot of the challc escarpments. The 
large siae of the Ncolidiic examples indicates that they were able to 
get all the water that they needed, and die conclusion drawn, not 
only from these coUecdons, but also from those from all other 
excavadons in contemporary downland sites in southern England, 
is that in the Neolithic period conditions were very damp, the water- 
table in the chalk was much higher than it is at present, and the chalk 
Downs were at least partially covered with a scrub of trees and 
bushes. 

The significance of the raised water-table lies in the fact that utsder 
such conditions springs would most probably be found in many 
valleys that arc now dry, so that water would be available at no great 
distance, not only for die Hocks and herds, but for the occupants of 
the hill-top settlements concerned. 

The surprising thing u that there should be evidatee of so much 
dampness in Sussex during a period—the sub-Borcal cliinadc phase 
—which is known from evid^c clsewlsere to have been warm artd 
rcladvciy dry, with prevailing easterly winds. In part this might be 
explained by greater afforestttion and lack of drainage of the low 
ground, but C E. P. Brooks has pointed out that, to produce the 
sub-Borcal type of climate, the belt of barometric depressions, which 
now lies mo^y to the north of the British Isles, must then have lain 
to the south of them. In such condidotu the rainfiiU would be 
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heaviest over southern England and the eastern slopes of the English 
hills.* 


The local trees arc revealed by the charcoal found in the hearths 
and ditches, for charcoal docs not decay, but preserves the char¬ 
acteristics of the wood from which it hat been derived. The follow¬ 
ing trees have been identified by Mr. J. Cecil Maby, B.Sc.: alder, 
ash, hazel, birch, I*yrus (crab-apple or white beam), oak, hawthorn, 
horse-chestnut (?), box, Pntims (sloe?), buckthorn (?), elm, guelder, 
hornbeam, yew, gorse, poplar, willow and lime (?). These provide 
plenty of material for downland scrub, and to a large extent they 
resemble the present local trees. The complete absence of beech—the 
^ory of Corkwood to-day—is noteworthy, as b also tlic presence 
of yew at Whitchawk, for yew, tlioi^h very common in West 
Sussex, is almost unknown on the East Sussex Downs, except in 
Stammer Park where it it not likely to be native. Even mote striking 
u tlic occurrence of poplar and willow at the Trundle, indicating 
that those trees—and therefore water *—must have been found 
reasonably near to the site. This evideiscc, therefore, confirms that 
of tlie snaih regarding the probability that springs may have been 
forthcoming in at^acent valleys. 


THE LONG BARROWS 

Discoveries in the ditches of the causewayed camps have, as has . 
been shown, thrown some light on the casual methods of disposal of 
the undistinguished dead. But for the chiefs and great men some sort 
of funerary pomp was a definite feature of the Neolithic period, and 
thb took the form of large elongated burial mounds of chalk within 
which the deceased—generally more than one—were interred with¬ 
out being burnt. Twelve such ‘long barrows’ have been located in 
Sussex—a feeble quota compared with the 150-odd examples listed 
as occurring in thp neighbouring counties of Hampshire, Wiltshire, 

* i. (1927), p, 417. 

*nie suthor has, towever, found two wiUaw-trces aroon^ thorn-scrab 
on Plumpton Pbin—a wattrless chilk ridge near Brighton—at a height 
between 500 and 600 feet OX>. 
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Donct and Somcoet.* Not only arc they scanty in numbers but they 
ate also, on the whole, smaller in size than those of Wessex- Our 
largest examples, those of Fembeds, near Up Marden. in the west, 
and Wilmington Hill, near Eastbounsc, in the cast, measure from 
aio to aao feet in length'by do to 70 feet in breadth, and stand about 
6 feet high. At the other e^ of the scale come diminutive and more 
or less oval spedntens, such as tliose at Stoughton in the west, and 
at Alfrfaton aisd Litlington in the cast, which may be as little as 
75 feet long by 45 feet broad and 4 feet high. The mounds themselves 
had, as a rule, a ditch along cither flank; tl»is ditch did not always 
continue round the ends, or if it did, sometimes a causeway was left 
across it. Often one end of the barrow is higher and wider than the 
other; in four of the Sussex examples tliis is the east end, wliilc in 
the remaining eight the higher end frees almost any point of the 
compass. 

The long barrows of Sussex have been listed with all their known 
detaib by Mr. L. V. Grinscll,* to that there is no need to do more 
here than to draw attention to their general features. They are only 
found on tlie chalk where they lie in conspicuous positions on the 
rounded hades of hills or on gently falling spurs—never m the 
valleys. They fall into two separate groups as regards their distribu¬ 
tion: the larger group of nine * examples lies on the eastern Downs 
bemeen Brighton aiid Eastbourne, that is, between the causewayed 
camps of Whitchawk and Combe Hill; the smaller group of three 
it found in the extreme west, in the neighbourhood of the cause¬ 
wayed camp at the Trundle. Between the Trundle and Whitchawk 
—a distance of twenty-eight miles as the crow flics—there arc neither 
long barrows nor any other works of Neolithic man except the small 

> Map (fNtoiitkic IVetttx, Ordnance Surrey, 193a. 

*S.A-C., Ixxv (1934), pp. aiS-ai; and see abo H. S. Tonu in SAC., 
Ixiii (i9sa), pp. 157-^5; E. and B. C. Curwen in 5 .AC., Ixvi (I9a5), pp. 
171-5; O. G. S. Crawford, Orinmt* Swvry Profess. Papers, N.S., No. 8, part a. 

* Or ten, if we include the poasihfe example tint onei stood in Drigbtoo, 
at the point of Junction of Preston I>ov« ^ Htwlodc Road. It seems to 
have had a ditch on each flank, and to have measured a6o by 35 feet, and 
t to 10 feet high. When destroyed in 1891-a many human bones were found 
(S.N.Q., vii (1938). ^ 73). 
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Barkhale Camp atui tome of the fluit-minet. This association of the 
long barrows with the causewayed camps is very suggestive that the 
former should be attributed to the 'A' rather than to the *B' folk, and 
tliis is borne out by the observation that the distribution of long 
barrows in Estgland as a whole corresponds closely to that of the 
Neolithic ‘A’ pottery, and by the fact that, in the few instances where 
long barrows have been scientifically excavated, pottery of A t)'pe 
has been found in such positions as to indicate an iisdmate connexion 
with the builders of the barrows in quesdon. 

Unfortunately none of the Sussex examples has yet been sub¬ 
mitted to scientific excavadon, though most of them appear to have 
been dug into at some time or an^ier. We cannot therefore tell 
what reladon, if any, our long barrows may have borne to the great 
megalithic movenvent that reached Britain by the Adandc trade- 
route. This movement introduced to Britain about this dme the 
habit of erecting great stone burial chambers which served at 
mausoleums in which communal or perhaps successive burials were 
placed, after the manner of our family vaults. The stone structure 
was erected on the surface of else ground ^ and then covered over 
with a ntound. which in the Atlantic districts was normally drcuUr 
in plan. In Wessex, however, and paidcularly in the Cotswolds, 
burial chambers of this kind arc found within typical long barrows, 
while in Liucohishire, where suitable stone is not available, recent 
excavadon by Mr. C. W. Phillips, F.S.A., has shown that in one 
long barrow, at any rate, the internal arrangements were made of 
wo^ following the same general plan as some of the storse examples 
on the Cotswolds. The long barrow itself appears to have been a 
development within this country, and particularly in Wessex, since 
it is not found on the Continent, at any rate in its typically British 
form. The m^alithic idea, therefore, widely spread across the 
western coasts of Europe is one tiling, while tlic long barrow is 
another; and while the two overlap, as in the Couwolds, they are 
not necessarily related.* The Sussex group of long barrows, lying 

I In those cases in which the earth has since been removed, the burial 
dtamber, thereby exposed, is fiiiniliar to many as a 'dolmen', but these do not 
occur in Sussex. * P.P.S., i (ijlj). pp. il«i (> 937 ). ^ > 73 - 
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nearest to the 0 >ntinental kmitccs of the Neolithic A culture to 
which iliey appear to belong, and fattlicr from the western mega- 
Kthtc area, may dscreforc hold the key to this problem, though we 
must remember tlsat Kent possesses raegalitijs which may be related 
to those of Denmark and Holland. TIjc whole problem is stall in a 
very nebulous state and is likely to remain to until more excavation 
is done in our long batxovw, but as this is one of die most costly and 
bboiious opetatiom. and one that requires the greatest skill and dis¬ 
crimination, it must not be lighdy undertakni. 


THE HASSOCKS SPOONS (fig. I9) 

Before closuig the present chapter mention mutt be made of 
examples of a class of object which is referable to die Neolithic 
period, viz. spoons made of clay. Rotmd about 1900 a pair of such 
spoons was scratched out of die edge of a disused sand-pit near 




no. 191.— ^OOUTHIC OAY SPOONS, HASSOCKS (aX.) (|) 
(AnH^iuriet' Jmantl) 

Hassocks, the find being subsequently recorded by the late Mr. J. E. 
Gsuchman, F.S.A.* No associated objects were discovered at die 
dme or later, but it is believed chat they came from a rectangular 
grave. The date to be attributed to them must therefore depetid upon 

* xxxi (1919). p. 109; 5.AC, Ixi (1920). pp. 69-73; see *bo Ardt. J., 
facxxvui (i9jt). p. TT. xiv (19)4). PP- 4aa-j. The odginab are in the 

British Museum, but pwd replicas may be seen at the Lewes Museum. 
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a study of the type as a whole, rather than upon the circumstances in 
which these individual specunens were discovered. The larger sped- 
men, which is 4} inches long, has its bowl in the same plane as the 
handle; in the smaller the bowl joins the handle at an angle, as in 
a ladle. 

Spoons of this kind, but of varying shapes, have been found in 
various parts of the Continent, betwen Spain and Asia Minor, and 
a few in Holland, Denmark and Slcsvig, but the largest numbers 
have ocairied in two places in France, viz. the Camp de Chasscy 
(Sa6ne-ct'-Lojrc), and die Cave of Spooiu at the Grottc de Nemiont 
at St. More. All these spociincns arc associated with Neolithic levels, 
and it is of special interest to note tltat two examples were foimd in 
the remains of the second dty of Troy, which was the great trading 
centre of the Near East, and scenu to have played an important part 
in the spread of Neolithic culture into Europe. 

Another pair of similar spoons comes firom the mound of a long 
barrow at Nether Swell in douccstcfshire,* which emphasizes the 
peculiarity that these objects are so often found in pairs. Mr. Couch- 
man dies a parallel in the observation that of dghtecn bronze spoons 
belonging to the Iron Age and found in Britain, no less than fourteen 
were found in pairs. 

1 Ant J., vii (1907), p. 61 and pi. xvl. Single ipecimcni have alto been 
found u Niton. L of W. (iVw. LO.W. Nat. Hut. and Arch Sat, 193a. p. 199), 
and Ightluni, Kent (P.P.S., 19JJ, pp. 150-1). 


chapter VJ 
FLINT-WORK 
Make thee lauvct of flint.—^ 

A t thb point it becomes necessary to deport slightly from the 
strict chronological sequence, in order to deal with an important 
feature which is to a large extent comnton to the Neolithic period 
and to the earlier part of die Bronte Age diat succeeded it. It will be 
more convenient to deal with it at this stage, even if we have to 
advise the reader who is a beginner to refer forward to Chapter VII 
for the elucidation or mote compkte understanding of allusions to 
the Bronze Age in the present clupter. 

We have already emphasized the view that the method of life 
of the Neolithic and Early Bronze Ages was essentially homo¬ 
geneous, in which the rearing of cattle played the chief part, while 
corn-growing and hunting took subsidiary places. The introduction 
of the metal bronze as a material for tools and weapons was so 
gradual that for a long while, at any rate, the knowled^ of it made 
very litde diifrrencc to the life of die people, owing to its scarcity. 
During, therefore, the Early and perhaps abo the Middle Bronze 
Age, as wcU as the Neolithic period, flint remained die principal 
hard material for the manufacture of toob and weapons, as, inde^, 
it had always been since nun’s first appearance on the eardi. For this 
reason the flint industries of these periods—say, from about 2500 
to 1000 B.C. —must be considered together as a whole, allocating, 
wherever possible, particular types of flints to more narrowly d^ 
fined periods. 

THE FLINT-MINES 

Our study naturally begins with the flint-mines for which the 
county is well known. No fewer than seven flint-mining sites have 
* Revised Veniou. 
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been provisionally idendfied on the Downs, five of whidi have been 
prov^ to be so by excavation. These five are at Cissbury,^ Harrow 
Hill,* filackpatch Hill,* Church Hill (Hiidon),* and Stoke Down,* 
while the two remaining sites which are as yet unproved are at the 
Lavant ‘caves' * and Windover Hill.* The seven sites arc distributed 
in three groups—a watem group of two near Chichester, a central 
group of four near Worthing, and a single unproved site in the east 
near Eastbourne. What the significance of this distribution may be 
hat yet to be seen.* 

The art of mining for flints teems to have been introduced to 
Britab &om the Continent, along with the other elements of 
Neolithic culture, though some believe that at the famous site of 
Gruna, Graves in Norfolk the oldest pits go back to an earlier 
period. Of this, however, we have no evidaicc m the Sussex mines, 
but we seem rather to see the infiuence of a Continental Neolithic 
technique which reached its hi^sest pobt at the famotu mines 
at Spiesuies, near Mont in Belgium. The practice of fUnt-minbg 
resulted fi-om the realization that the best flint for manufacturing 
axes on a large scale is to be found m neatly horizontal seams of 
nodules m the chalk. Hint tlut has been exposed for long periods on 
the surface is believed to be tougher and lets workable. As to how 

* AtA^ xlii pp. 53-0^: idv (ttTa), pp. 337-48; Pne mtd 

Susstx Nsr. Hia. Sw., xidi (if7j). pp. 34-46; J.ILA.l., v (1876), pp. 357-4K>; 
vi (il77). pp. ao. 363. 430; vii (1878). p. 413; viii (1879), p- 377: xxbii, 
p. 396; Prve. Bril. Aa. (1877), p. II7; Ardi., bdU (ipia). pp. iop-58. 

* S A.C., Ixvti (1936}, pp. 103-38; bevisi, p. 373; Ixxviii (1937). P- 330. 

* Ihid., bnr (1934), pp. 69-111; J. H. Pull, TAe Ftinl Mintri tf BlaApaiA 
(London, 1933). 

* S.CM., vii (1933). pp. 810-14; xxvii (i9S3)t P- >5. 

* P.P.5.E.J4.. iv (1933), pp. 83-91. 

* Aitii^uMY, xxviii (1893), pp. aa, 160; 5-/4.C-, Ivtii (1916}, pp. 68-74; 
SJV.Q., ii (1938), p. 81. 

* ^.i4.C., Ixix (1938), pp. 93-7. 

* The pia on tlU KHith-casteni spur of Bow Hill, near Chichnter (S.N.Q., 
hr (1933), p. 346) and those near Tolmere Poisd, Findon (S-M.Q., i (1937). 
p. 168), chough tuperfidaOy reKmbling flint-mines, have not proved to be 
such on trial excavatioo. Though apparently prehistoric, their purpose remains 
doubtfiiL 
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the discovery was made wc can only suggest tltat the seams of flint 
may have fiist been found wlicre they outcrop on a cliff or steep 
hill-side, or even in the sides of the ditches of the causewayed 
camps. It would be a small matter to dig the nodules out of these 
situadoiu and even to follow the scams by trenching and tunnelling 
as &r as tlicy dared, and it would be a lutural step from this that pits 
should aflemards be sunk farther up the hill in order to encounter 
the same vein of flints again. 

In disousing individual sites we shall review the evidence for their 
date, but we may here anticipate conclusiom by saying tliat the 
flint-mining indiutry of Sussex was bcgmi during the Neolithic 
period and continued to flourish during the Early Bronae Age and 
perhaps even into the Middle Bronze Age. Indeed it seems to have 
become extinct only what broitze became so plaitiful that there was 
no longer a demand for flint. 

A TYPICAL FLINT-MIHB 

A typical flint-raining site prcsaits the appearance of an area of 
downland, generally on or near a hill-top or along the flank of a hill, 
covered thickly with grass-grown mounds and pits, without any 
can-tracks leading out of them (plates VII and XXI). Tliis last 
feature may enable them to be distinguislted from more recent chalk 
quarria which are also commonly situated on hill-tops. The pits, 
or ratlicr depressions, may v.ary from a few incites to i a or 13 feet 
in depth, and from 10 to 70 feet in diantctcr. They arc never found 
siitgiy, but packed thickly in clusters of from thirty or forty to over 
two hundred. These pits are in reality die moudts of shafts that have 
beat filled up with chalk rubble, and if the filliitg be carefully 
removed—a laborious and costly proceeding—^it is found that the ' 

shaft goes down more or less vcrticaily to a dcpdi of 10 to 40 or 50 j 

feet into the hill-iidc, while from its base tunnels or gaUcrics radiate * 

in all dircctioiu, following the seam of flint which it was the object j 

of the minen to reach. In sonic cases the hill is honeycombed with | 

these workings, die galleries of one shaft communicating with those 1 

of naghbouriug shafts, so that only pillars and comparatively thin - 
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walk of chalk arc left to support the roof. This is well tltown in the 
plan of some of the mines at Citshury (fig. aa). 

Mixed with the material filling the shafts wc find various rclia 
left behind by the miners. Tlic ^ tliat the chalk walls of the pits 
do not usually show auy sign of weathering by frost indicates that 
on being worked out each shaft was immediately filled up with 
chalk or other soil which was presumably derived from the opening 
of a new pit in the vicinity. Tlnu all the relics found in the filling, 
except those in the uppermost a or 3 feet, may be taken as belonging 
to the period of the mines at tin; latest, while theorcdcally, at any 
rate, some of them might be older. Tlie objects so found comprise 
(i) relics of mining tools, (a) relics of flint-knapping, that is, the 
manufacture of flint axes, and more rarely (3) domestic refuse and 
hunun remaitu. These merit more detailed consideration. 

(1) The principal mining tool was a pick made out of a rcd-dccr*s 
antler by trimming off all the dnes except the brow tine; the latter 
served risen as rise point of the pick, while the beam formed the 
handle * (plate VIII, itisei). Such a tool was not only the principal 
means of accomplishing the truly astonishnig amount of cxcavadou 
of shafis aud galleries cflcctcd by these people without the aid of 
metal, but it is important as being the prototype of our picks, hoes 
and mattocks. Some of these picks bear marks of battering on the 
back of the crown opposite the tine; this may mean that they were 
sonsetiines turned round and used as hammers, or else that the tine 
of the pick was held against the chalk and hammered in with a stone.' 
Marks fouisd on the chalk walk of some of the galleries support 
the latter view, as wc shall sec presently. Rarely a pick has been 
found with the two does nearest the crown preserved (fig. 20, i). 
It has been suggested that such may have bem used as rakes. Still 
more rarely docs otic find a composite pick or other tool made of 
more than one piece of antler fitted tog^er, one piece being per¬ 
forated to contain the other.* Hammers are occasionally found made 
of antler, and showing much evidence of use (fig. at, 8). 

I Some of the antlm had been cut koin the heads of slain deer, thus indi¬ 
cating that the minen itill pnetited hunting. 

• Arth., xlv, p. 34J. 
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The next most interesting raining tool is the shovel made out 
of the shoulder-blade of an ox, deer or pig, by chopping oif the 



nc. ao.—MiNiNc Toou, HAnow mix H) 

I, Aadwrikt (t)| *-5, Sbouldar-blad* iliavvli, oat wtih h«aiflw of ntlw 
(W'orrkiiy ArHttnUflal SWfaty) 

prelecting ridge of bone known as the spine (fig. 20, x-$). Emeu 
Willett was die first to describe these toob, for he found examples in 
hb shaft at Cissbury, but other workers there seem to have found 
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tpccimetu in then shafb also. A unique example wai found at 
Harrow Hill, where the neck of the bone was hollowed out to form 


nc. ai.—roots or oen't antum , HAaaow uiu. (f) 

«. ihiuflt tar thoni ( 0 ; 7. Wf 4 (n •, XbUM; «, PrtMurc-lltkn; 11, etmi, (>) 

(H'offMy Anittttttfktl S«tkty) 

a kind of socket, into which fitted a specially ptepated T-shaped 
handle made of antler. These were found together in a gallery, and 
with them was found what appears to have been an alternative 
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handle of antler, nearly itraight in form * (fig. 20, 3-5). It almost 
secnit that in the confined space of the gallery the miner found it 
convenient to vary the shape of his handle according to circunw 
stances. It is interesting to note that the occurrence of these shovch 
it confined to those mines whieh arc believed to be of Neolithic 
da te, no examples having been reported from those for which the 
cvidoicc suggests a date in the Bronre Age. Tliis type of tool r<^ 
appears in the Early Iron Age, and the interesting thing about it is 
that there is a dose connexion bctsfc'cen the words for shovel and 
•slsoulder-bladc’ in very many of tl)C languages of Europe, thus 
recalling those distant days whai the blade-bone was tlic only 
shovd diat man possessed.* 

Detached tines of antler often show the marb made by the Hint 
choppers by which they were severed, but tlscy show no sign of 
having been used as punches for drilling the chalk. Wedges of ander 
arc occasionally found, which may have been used for llib purpose 
(fig. 2f, 7). Flint dioppers and wedges aboimd, but the chalk walb 
of the galleries show no marks of the use of such toob. 

(3) The flint-mining induttry appears to have been carried on 
mainly, if not wholly, for the purpose of manufacturing axes. Hence 
arrow-heads have not been found in the mines, and scrapers, 
extremely common on domestic sites, arc rare in these workshops. 
The knapping of flint axes was carried on at the mines, most of it 
being done in the open air between the mouths of the shafts, where 
large quanddes of flint flakes—the waste products of the industry— 
have been found doscly packed together in 'flabng-floors*. Some¬ 
times the knappers took refiige in the shafts—perhaps in bad weather 

_and carried on thcic work tlierc. Just inside the mouth of one of 

the galleries at Harrow Hill a kiuppcr sat and worked, leaving a pile 
of flakes bdiind him, wliilc in the shaft, within a yard of where he 
had sat, we found the ashes of the fire which he had lighted to keep 
himself wann. At intervab during the filling up-of a worked-out 
pit a knapper would often take shelter in it, leaving behind him a 
‘nest’ of flakes. With these flakes, or scattered through the filbng of 
the shaft, are numerous flint implements in all stages of manufacture 

» Sji.C.. Ixvii (1926). pp. 111-12. * IWrf., pp. I3^S 
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from rough-out blocks to perfect axes. The latter arc, of course, un¬ 
common, but many fairiy good toob were discarded because of 
some flaw in tlie material or because they were spoilt or broken iu 
the making. At Blackpatch the two halves of an ochcrwisc perfect 
and delicately worked axe were found about lo feet apart— 
eloquent testimony to the feelings of the era ftsman who had accident¬ 
ally broken a masterpiece just as he was completing it. Rough flint 
choppers arc also common—probably rapidly mxdc to meet some 
passing need, such as die cutting of an antlff. Direct evidence has not 
been found in the shafts as to what was used as a hammer to detach 
the larger flakes when shaping a rough-out axe, for hammer-stones 
bearing marks of abrasion are rare. *rhe modem view it that short, 
thick wooden sticks may have been used for thb purpose. But the 
tiny fl ak es that result from the final trimming of the completed tool 
were almost certainly detaclied by the pressure of a pointed tool of 
bone or antler, as is die case among some modem tribes. At Harrow 
Hill two such prcssurc-fiakcrs of antler were found—toob that were 
carefully shap^, and that show signs of polisliing by friction in the 
hand of the knapper ' (fig. 21, 9, 10). 

(3) The mines coiiuni very litde domestic refuse of any kind, 
whidi shows that they were never iiUiabiced in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Pottery is extremely rare, but such as has been found is 
referable to the Neolithic 'A* and Early or Middle Bronze'Age, as 
we shall sec prcsmdy. Animal bones—apart from those utilized as 
mining toob—arc also not numerous, and include the ox, sliecp, 
goat. pig. dog, red-deer, roe-deer, wild boar, badger and fox. Some 
of these no doubt represent the remains of food eaten by the miners 
while at work. It is notcwordiy diat in no Neolithic deposit in 
Sussex, whether in causewayed camp or Hint-mine, have the bones 
of tlie horse been found. It is probable that diis animal was intro¬ 
duced in its domesticated form by tlie 'Bcakcr-fblk' in tlie Early 
Bronze Age, or possibly by the Neolithic *B’ people. In Tindall's pit 
at Cissbury occurred two skuUs of the gigantic wild ox —Bos primi- 
genUu —which contrasts with the smaller domesticated variety which 
is usually found and which has sometimes erroneously been termed 
> S.A.C., bevii, pp. itp, lao-i; Ixviii. p. 273. 
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Boj longifrota. Uw: Neolithic domestic ox was, however, of quite a 
dilferciu breed to the Bes hngifiom which is universal on Early Iron 
Age sites. 

Burials arc occasionally found in or near the mines—by inhunur- 
don in the Neolithic pits, and by cremation, with or without urns, 
in those of the Bronze Age. These will be considered presently. 

Other features of interest occasionally met with include curious 
scratch-markings done witli a sharp flint on tlie walk of the shafts 
or galleries, or on loose blocks of chalk. These scctn to have been 
noticed mainly, if not exclusively, in the Neolithic mines—Cissbury 
and Harrow Hill. Tlsey sometimes consist of a number of straight, 
roughly parallel scratches, resembling tally marb, and usually 
occurring on loose blocb. More com|dex patterns of straight lines, 
chess-board and ladder patterns, have been found on the walls near 
the entrances of galleries, and even some signs were reported at 
Cissbury which suggested alphabedc or syllabic cliaracters.’ In every 
case the discoverers satisfied themselves as to the gesutineness of tlte 
marb, partly by tlseir colour and condition whids contrasted with 
recendy nude scratches, and partly by the inaccessibility of their sites 
to intr^ers prior to their discovery. 

The galleries (pbtc VUl) generally radiate out from the base of a 
shaft, though occasionally a pit may be found widiout them. In 
Icng^ an individual gallery may be anything from 3 to ay feet, but 
very frequendy it communicates with odier galleries from the same 
or fiora other shafts so as to form part of an extensive underground 
labyrinth. They arc most commonly about 3 feet higli, occasionally 
rising to 5 feet, and when first explored arc found to be choked with 
chalk blocb and rubble to within a foot or 18 inches of the roof. 
As far as possible this material is removed by the explorers because 
it may contain mining took or may conceal features of interest, but 
excavation under such conditions is ivo light task—croudiing, 
squatting or even lying down and shovelling chalk into a basket 
with a rhminutivc spade—coaxing, tugging and shoving the b.iskct, 
which now contains nearly a hundredweight of chalk, back into the 
shaft, to be hoisted to the surface wid> a rope and pulley. The hard- 
* J. Park Hamjon in JJLA./., vi (il 77 ). PP- 43 * ^ 
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shijK arc, however, more than counterbalanced by the fascinadoo 
of exploring these andent workings which have lain undisturbed for 
something like four thousand yean. Tlie thrill of anadpadon as one 
first enten a gallery and crawls, candle in hand, flat on one's £>ce 
over angular cobbles of chalk, has been described before but can 
never be forgotten by one who has experienced it; nor can the thrill 
of discovery, as each new feature is noticed—the pick-holes on the 
walls, the soot-marks on the roof from the miner's lamp (plate DC), 
the ashes of his torch in a corner, his pick lying on the floor, or a 
broken blade-bone fitted with a lundle of antler. Not always is the 
condition of the roof sound enough to permit exploration with 
safety; there is no reason to think that pit-props were ever used, 
but one docs somedtues find an opening Icadutg fiom one gallery 
into another blocked op with a waU of dialk blocks, and experience 
taught us that such walls were better left alone; curiosity kills others 
besides cats, and more than once a fall of the roof oocucied at 
Harrow Hill while we were exploring the galleries, but fortunately 
without harm. 

The arrangement of pick-holes in the walls of the galleries 
suggested the method by which the antler-picks may have been 
used. The best example was seen in a gallery at the Blackpatch miiKS, 
where the miner had for some reason left Ids work unfinished. Here 
we found two roughly parallel rows of holes punched into the 
natural lines of cleavage of the chalk. Each hole was fiom a to 4 
inches in depth and had been made by hammering in the tine of an 
antler, for the chalk had oozed out round the lip. We have already 
seen that detached dnes show no signs of having been hammered, 
but that the backs of the picks firequcnily do, so that one may infer 
that after hammering the brow-dnes of one or more picks into the 
same fissure, one could by pulling on the handles exert powerful 
leverage to force out the adjacent mats of chalk. Freshly made antler- 
picks are quite tough enough to do this without easily breaking. 
Detached blocks found in the galleries often show the halves of such 
pick-holes on their edges, thus confirming the view as to the method 
adopted. 

Many of the galleries arc not long enough to requite atdficul 
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lig)iting when the xluft is open to the sky, but occasionally this was 
restored to, for in one long, ramifying gallery at Harrow Hill soot- 
marks were found on the roof in several places—before any in¬ 
truders had had a chance of getting in with matches or candles 
(plate DC, below). As to what was used for a lamp oik cannot be 
preeiK; little collections of aslies may be the relics of torches of some 
sort. On the other hand, a cup roughly carved out of chalk was 
found in Tindall’s shaft at Cissbnry, and another in Ktt Rivers’ 
deepest pit; othen have occurred in the causewayed camps, so that 
they seem to be a r^ular Ncolitliic feature,’ but whether they were 
intended to be used as oil lamps, with a rush wick standing in fat, 
is a doubtful point. Sucli use is quite likely, but in that caw one 
would expect to find them bearing some trace of soot, so that it is 
iinporunt to note that Ernest Willett states that die specimen from 
Tindall’s sliaft was aaually somewhat biackeiKd at die edges.* 

Somedmes a projecting comer of the chalk wall is found to have 
been rubbed smooth and rounded by the frequent passage of the 
miner’s body. All these little human touches, so living, so imdis- 
turbed by time, serve but to annihilate the four thousand yean that 
intervciK between ourselves and thoK contemporaries of Abraham 
who last entered tfacK galleries before us. 

THE CISSBURY FLINT-MINES 

(51/137079) 

The flint-miiKS at Cissbnry arc, next to those known as Grimes’ 
Graves in Norfolk, the most &mom site of their kind in Britain, and 
they seem to have been the Tint to attract the curiosity ofandquaries. 
Th^ occupy the western part of the great bill-fort of Cissbury, four 
tiulcs nordi of Worthing, forming a hummocky area of pits and 
mounds, some of which arc of very great size (plate XXIII). The 
number of visible pits has not been esdnuted, but they probably 
exceed two hundr^ and there is also a line of shafts outsi de the 
south entrance of the hill-fort, about diirty-nine in number. 

• Awifiitr. vii (ipjj). p. 17a. 

* dv (iS7a). p. 346. This ipecunen is preserved in the Btitisfa 
Miacum, where recent ittspecdoR currobonrts Willett's statement. 
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Much speculation is lecorded in the journals of the middle of last 
century as to the nature and purpose of these pits. They -were 
generally assumed to be contemporary with else hill-fort, and to 
have been the dwelling-places of its inltabitants, or possibly their 
water-holes. The most remarkable theory was that of the Rev. 
Edward Turner, wlto with the reckless abaitdon of some of the older 
antiquaries, and paying no more heed to common sense than to 
evidence, considered the pits to have been 'dish-barrows, holy con¬ 
secrated recesses, formed for the especial purpose of forwarding the 
celebration of the religious ceremonies of the Britons during thdr 
sojourn in these hill-forts'.* 

The firtf to think of applying common sense to the elucidation 
of the problem was G. V. Irving, who, realizing that books could 
not help him, determined to see what the ground itself could reveal 
In or about 1857, therefore, be opened a &w of the pits in the north¬ 
west part of the hill-fort, but dug no deeper than a very few feet, 
and as he took no notice of worked flints he fidlcd to interpret his 
evidence. Rather, dterefore, tlian admit failure he expressed the 
opinion that the pits had been constructed as cattlc-endosures—a 
sad ending to a hopeful quest.* So far as we know, Irving was the 
first, at any rate in Sussex, to attempt excavation as a mcam of gain¬ 
ing knowledge as distina &om curios or marketable trcasiue. 

It was left to Lieut.-General Piu Rivers (then known as Colonel 
Lane Fox) to discover the real nature of these pits. Though he aftei^ 
wards became die father of scientific archaeology, and set standards 
which have been the basis of all modem excavation, he was himwlf 
a beginner and a pioneer when he dug in Sussex. He and Canon 
Grccnwell opened about thirty of the pits in 1867-8, but being 
deceived, as Irving had been, by the hard surface of the chalk filling 
of the shafts they did no more than clear out the upper 4 feet or so 
from each pit. In spite of this mistake Pin Rivers noticed the large 
numbers of worjeed flints and flakes and inferred that the piu had 
been dug to obtain flint for the manufacture of impicmenu.* He 
diercforc attempted to classify the impicmenu he found, on die 

* SA.C., iii (iBso). p. III. *J.B.A.A., idii (il$7), pp. a74-<>4. 

* Auh., xtii (1S69), pp. 5J-74. 
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basis of dividing them into two dosses, viz. those nude front flakes 
and those made from cores from which flakes had been struck. This 
basis lus since been usefully applied to otltcr flint induurics, especially 
those of the Palaeolithic pcriosl. Axes were corc-iinpleniCTHs and 
fonn die bulk of the matcrid. but one of Wtt Rivers* flakc-imple- 
nsents deserves special notice. It is a flint sickle-blade of wltat one 
nuy call sub-crescentic form—a type which we shall consider 
prvsiiKly; it must be noted that it is described as jsossesiing ‘glaze*, 
tliat is, without doubt the gloss which results front the prolonged 
cutting of com.* The significance of this lies in the fact diat it is the 
only flint sickle which can be even remotely linked up with the 
Neolithic ‘A* culture in Sussex, and it nt.ty be contrasted with tisc 
specimen from Sclnteston which, as we have seen, is likely to be of 
Nrolidiic ‘U’ origin. Other spedmens which will be discussed in due 
course arc cidK-r of Bronze Age type, or have been found without 
datable assoriatioiis. 

Canon Grecnwcirs subsequent experience at Grimes’ Graves iit 
Norfolk in UTolcd Messrs. Ernest M. Willett and Plumpton Tindall 
to re-examine the Cissbury pits in 187J-4. when each cleared out a 
shaft to die bonom, thus ^finitely revealing their tme nature.* 
Tindall unfortunately died before publishing his results, so that 
Willett iitcluded in liis own report a hare outline of Tindall’s results 
as far as he knew them. Tindall's pit was 39 feet deep and lO feet 
wide at the bottom, but had no galleries; Willett’s was ao feet deep, 
19 fixt wide ami had eight galleries. 

TIkii Pitt Rivers returned to die attack in 1875.* His object now 
was to discover whether the niimrs were worked by die occupants 
of the hill-fort, or whether dicy belonged to an earlier age. He 
noticed that though the rampart of die hill-fort seems to surround 
and defend the mines, yet dicrc is a chain of diirty-ninc shafts out¬ 
side iu limits on tlse suudi. He opened two of these Last, and found 
coarse red aisd brown pottery, but no galleries. Hc.plso inferred that 

> Artb., xlii (1869), p. 66 aiul pi. viii, Ag. ao. 

* IbU., *lv (187s). pp. 337-48; Pw. Drigbttm anJ Sutsrx Nat. Hut. Sot., 
xxu (i*7j). PP- ar-r** 

*J.R.A.l., V (1876). pp, 337 - 90 - 
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if the mines were older than the hill-fort he might find some shafts 
undcmeatli tire rampart and ditch of the fort at a point midway 
between the shafts that lie inside die latter and tltotc that lie outside. 
Accordingly he cut a wide section through the ditch at a point a littk 
to the west of the south entrance of the hiU-foct, and was rewarded 
by discovering six shale througli which the ditch of the fort had 
been cut at a later date. Galleries dicrc were, and over the entrance 
to one of them were a number of criss-cross scorings in the chalk. 
Pitt Rivers was exploring one of these galleries and approaching 
thereby the base of an unexcavated shaft with which it communi- 
catccL He began digging in the clialk rubble that poured into the 
gallery from die sliaft, and what he found is worth describing in his 
own words. 

Presently a wdl-formcd and perfect human jaw fell down frtmi above, 
and 00 looking up we could perceive the rctnaindcr of the skull fixed with 
the base downwaidt, and the Gee towards the west, between two pieces of 
the chalk rubble. When I saw this I lioUowcd out to loudly that Mr. 
Harrisnn, who happened to be otitsidc at the time, although be had been 
luftitdr previously oiautnig in the excavation of this gallery, thought that 
it must have tumbled in, and came with a shovel to dig m out. It was tome 
lime before I could nuke him undcrsuitJ that we had added a third perton 
to our party.* 

Tlic 'third person* proved to be a young woman—or rather her 
skeleton—who had been buried head downwards near tlic bottom 
of this shaft. Her trunk and limbs were found extending upwards 
from the skull, so tlut slic had citlier fallen in head-fint and been 
killed, or her body had been flung in without ceremony. Her skull 
corresponded in shape with the Neolithic type, but is not on that 
account conclusive of Neolithic date, at the type has survived to the 
present day. The sliaft in which site was Imricd was unusiully 
narrow, being only 4^ feet wide. All the pits of this group were 
about 17 feet dcop below the original surface of the ground. 

Piit Rivers next examined a very large shaft situated in the north¬ 
west part of the interior of the hill-fort Before excavation the 
depression marking its position was as much as 66 feet in diameter. 

* IhU., p. 375. 
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He began by excavating only one half of the shaft, and dug down 
to a depth of 42 feet widtouc reaching the bottom. By this dnie the 
unsuppocted filling of the iinexcavatcd half b^an to fall in, prevent- 
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ing further progress, but Pitt Rivers leanit enough to know that in 
this shaft no fewer than six scanu of flint were encountered, some 
of diem being followed up by sliort galleries at their various leveb. 
Charcoal found at a depth of 30 feet proved to be from gone, willow 
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and beech, but die mo«t iii^octant feature of all was the discovery 
at a depth of 13 feet of a piece of die side of a shouldered pot c^ 
Nccdithic ‘A* type, similar to that found at Wliiteltawk Camp. 
Enough survived to eiuble Professor Stuart Piggott to draw the 
accompanying reconstruction (hg. 23). This proved diat this parti¬ 
cular shaft is not earlier dun the Neolithic period, and there is no 
evidence $0 far to suggest a later date for any of the Cissbury mines. 

Pitt Rivers’ work at Cissbury was carried on by his colleague. 



nc. aj.—mounuc Aa aowi, aa s roi a p. riioM assauBT ruNT-toNZ 
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Afitr Pttftssm SkuM PiuM 
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Mr. J. Park Harrison, for die next year or two, and he opened three 
more shafts in the immediate neighbourhood of ^^Uett's pit.^ He 
explored and planned the intricate system of galleries connected with 
them (fig. aa), and paid special attendon to the scratch-markings on 
the chalk walls and blo^s, to which reference has already been 
made. He also stumbled on four small pits belonging to die Early 
Iron Age occupation of the hill-fbrt, but perhaps his most note¬ 
worthy find was in a shafi 30 feet deep. At a depth of 16 feet he 
came upon the skeleton of a young man, about twenty-five years 
^JJl-AJ., vi (iS77)> pp- 363. 4)i: vii (iStS), p. 412. 
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of age and under 5 fixt in stature, buried in the usual ccnitractcd 
attitude, and surrounded by a single row of chalk blocks. This last 
peculiar feature immediately recalls the nictlrod of burial of one 
of the young women in the ditch at Whitchawk Camp, thus 
providing a second link between the Cissbury mines and the Aa 
plusc of the Neolithic period. 


THB HARROW HILL FLINT-MINUS 

(51/081100) 

Harrow Hill it a bold downland cmmcncc about four miles west 
by north of Cisbury. The mines, wltkh are over one hundred in 
number and superficially resemble those of Cissbury, cluster thickly 
round the north side of tlie summit, while others have been levelled 
over by the makers of a small four-sided defensive enclosure of later 
date (plate VU). The autlior's father was the first to draw attention 
to this site as a group of flint-mines,* and in 1924-5 the Worthing 
Arclueological Society confirmed this disgnotis by opening up one 
of the shafis.* This pit was 21 feet deep and 20 fi:ct in diameter, and 
had six galleries opening from its bate (plate Vin), as well as one 
short gallery and some ‘open cast* workings at a higher level, follow¬ 
ing a higher scam of flint (fig. 24). In most respects this pit resembles 
those opened at Cissbury to closely that one is prepared to regard 
them ail as contemporary: there were, for instaiKC, die same kind of 
scratch-markings on chalk blocks and a complicated design of criss¬ 
cross lines and ladder-pattenis scratched on the wall of the shaft 
beside the entrance to a gallery; there were also shoulder-blades used 
as shovels, and wedges made of deer's ander, as at Cissbury. These 
features have not b^ recorded in the mines of Bronze Age date. 
Only pottery was lacking to clinch the question. In 1933, however, 
the same Society was excavating on New Bam Down, about half a 
mile south of the Harrow Hill mines, and came unexpectedly upon 
a Neolithic dwelling-pit which not only contained two flint axes of 
the same type and tecbiique as those produced at the mines (though 
one was polished), but also yielded fiagments of several Neolithic 
* 5 .A.C, bdii (iRaa). pp. ji-a. * Ihid.. Ixvii (1926), pp. loj-jt. 
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pottery v ct t elt , some at least of which were of Aa, and toaie, per¬ 
haps, of Ai type * (plate V, i). The connexion betweeij the dwell- 
ing-pit and tl^ mines is, of coarse, not absolutely proved, but this 
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evidence, taken with that from Cissbury and the absence firom both 
sites of anytliing suggesting a date in the Bronze Age, points 
strongly in the direction of a Neolithic date for both these mining 
centres. 

Further work jivas done by the sasne Society on Harrow Hill in 
1936 under the dircaion of Mr. G. A. HoUeyman, when three 
more small shafts were opened.* 

* IbU., bar (1934). pp. >53-4. itfa-tf. 1M-9. 

* tbU., Ixxviii (1937), p. iyf. 
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THE PtINT-MINES ON CHURCH HILL, PINDON 

(51/112083) 

The Church Hill group of juines is sicuoted near the top of that 
hill, about 1,000 feet south-west of Hndon Churdi, and one and a 
half miles due west of Cissbury. The group, which does not appear 
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to be a large one, was fust recognized as a flint-mining site by Mr. 
H. $. Toms.* Since then Mr.J. H. Pull, of Worthiilg, has carTi(^ out 
excavations on the site, clearing several sliafcs and flaking floors.* 

* Ilk (utvey and brief description of civrse mines were published by dse late 
Mr. W. Law in SM.Q., i (ipad-^), pp. 233-4. 

* S.C.M., vii (193)). pp. 810-14: xxvii (195J), p. 15. 
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Tliesc floors, which range in area from lOO to 200 square feet, are 
contemporary with the mining industry, because, while they some- 
dmet overlie mining dumps and fUled-in shafts, they are also some- 
dmet partially covered by dumps thrown out from other shafts. 
In this case, besides containing the usual refuse of axe-nuldng, they 
yielded many small flake-implcmeno, such as scrapers, knives and 
saws. Thus both core and flake industries arc represented. 

The shaft wliich was opaiod a little to the west of the centre of 
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the area, proved to be 16 feet deep, and 17 feet wide (flg. 25). Titere 
were no gallcties, but only short headings, as the chalk here b very 
friable. In the upper part of die filling of the shaft oocutred a remark¬ 
able burial—a cremation inside a 'beaker' vessel of unusual form, 
accompanied by two flint axes of elongated oval fonn. Thb was 
covered by a layer of brown clay wliich in turn was overlaid by a 
dp of chalk bloda ftom a iidghbouriiig sliaft and by a flaking-floor. 
It seems, therefore, that we cannot avoid the conclusion dut die 
beaker b contemporary with die milling in thb case. Thb vessel 
(fig. 2d), which bdongs to a class diat b typical of the Early Bronze 
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Age, aiui wliich will be more fully described in the next cluptcr, is 
iicvertliclcss of a peculiar type, and its associadon with a cremation 
confirms the suspicion that it may be a late variety of beaker, verging 
on the Middle Bronze Age in date (about 1500 B.a). This type is 
probably a late arrival &om Holland. 

Scattord througli the soil at the same level were fragments of 
another peculiar wssel with a fiat, out-turned lip and a decoration 
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consitting of vertical rows of pinches (fig. 27). Fragments of a vessel 
showing the same decoration, but lacking the rim, occurred with 
beaker-fragments in an Early Bronze Age habitation site overlying 
the Neolithic camp at Whit^wk, Brighton,^ and in that case also 
suspicion centred on Holland as the likely source for this unusual 
type of pottery.* 

During further work on the site since 1943 Mr. Pull claims to 

* Ant/, xhr (1934). pp- iia, iip-ai, and fift. 34. S 7 - 

* For a il i mwii oo of dib 'Arminglttir ware lec ii (tpjd), pp. ip-aj. 
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have matic diKovenes of considerable interest.* These inchde 
ments of Ncohthic B, beaker and Middle Bronze Age vessels sealed 
beneath an undisturbed flaking floor, thus indicating that the mining 
continued as late as the Middle Bronze Age. To this last period also 
a hut-site is attributed, situated in a small compound adjacent to one 
of the mine-shafts. In the filling of a shaft the carbonized remains 
were found of a wooden bowl of black poplar with sliglitly beaded 
upright rim and ornament of close vertical incisions. In another 
shaft the decay of a wooden object resembling a ladder had left two 
vacant spaces sloping down dirou^ the compaa chalk rubble 
filling the shaft; these spaces were parallel, sosue 15 inches apart, 
and sloped down ftom the lip of the shaft to the middle of the floor, 
18 feet below. 

THB BIACKPATCH FLINT-MINBS 
(5x/0940«9) 

These mines, forming a cluster of about one hundred shafts, lie 
on a southern spur of Blackpatch HUl, three miles west of Cissbury, 
one mile sooth^i of Harrow Hill, and a quarter of a mite itort^ 
east of Myrtlcgrove House. Mr. J. R Pull first recognized thdr true 
nature in 1911 and began die excavation ofone of the shafts (Shaft 1), 
in which task he was aided by the members of the Worthily 
Archaeological Society, the help of which he sought.* On this site 
there appears to be only one seam of flint that was exploited, and 
this lies at a depth of 10 to ii feet below die surface. Shaft i, in the 
opening of which the author took part, was io| feet deep and 17 feet 
wide, and from its base seven short galleries radiated. Its general 
features resemble those already descriM. 

Subsequeudy Mr. Pull and the late Mr. C £. Sainsbory worked 
together for ten years oqiloring the site. During chit time they 
opened seven slu^, cleared four flaking-floors, located the dwellings 
of the miners (as they claim), and cscamincd twelve burial moun<h, 

* S.CM., xxvii (1953), p. 15. 

* SjLC.. Ixv (1914), pp. 69-1x1. The ate has since been ploughed over and 
levelled. 
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lOHK of wliidi appew to have been contemporary with the mining.’ 
The dwelling-sites are situated a short distance to the north-east of 
the mines and consist of a number of shallow depressions in the 
rhdlf, from 8 to 30 feet wide, and sunk from 9 to i8 inches into the 
chalk. They contained pottery, flint flakes and implements—axes 
aisd scrapers—sandstone rubbers, animal bones and burnt flints. The 
implements were of the same type and material as those found in the 
mines. Unfortunately nothing is said on tlte all-important question 
of the luture of the pottery, which obviously holds the key to the 
situation. The few shards shown to the author by Mr. Pull arc of 
indetaminate character. 

The most important features about this site are the burials which 
have been found under circumstances pointing to their being con¬ 
temporary with the mining industry, and tlicreforc giving a clue as 
to its date. Of ail the burij^ found on or near the site, four cxema- 
dont and four inJiumadons merit special notice, (i) One-third of 
the way down in the fUliiig of Shaft 7 a collection of cremated 
human bones was found, accompanied by a flint axe, knife and 
scraper. As the surrounding chalk was not burnt, the bones must 
have been cremated elsewhere and then deposited here during the 
ftUing-up of the shaft. (2) Another cremated burial was found under¬ 
neath a flaldng-floor—floor 3—which it therefore antedates, as there 
was no sign of it having been iiuerted through the floor by later 
people. With it were fragments of pottery of'^kcr class’, two flint 
axes and a pointed tool (fig. 39, i, 5). This Aaking-floor partly over¬ 
lay one shaft, and was itself partially overlaid by the dump from 
Sliaft a, so that it is definitely contemporary with the mining 
industry. (3) A burial mound—barrow i—had been constructed 
over the mouth of a recently filled shaft (No. 3}, and contained the 
cremated remains of a child with the broken pieces of a collared um 
(typical of the Middle Bronze Age), two small flint axes and one 
oval flint kmfe snapped in two. The mound itself was largely con¬ 
structed of unweatliered blocks of chalk wlucb miut have been 
obtained from the mines, and it was built soon after die filling of the 
shaft below it, as the settling down of die loose filling had carried 
’ J. H. Pull, Tht Flint Mintrs if Blnckpauh (London, I9ja). 
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down with it the central pan of die moond and pan of die inters 
ment. (4) Barrow 5, which contained a cremation and small collared 
urn, was covered over with nodules of flint from the bottom of the 
mino4hafts—material which could have been obtained only when 
the shafts were opai. (5) Barrow 3, which overlay Shaft 5, contained 
two skeletons buried in die contracted attitude fhafafterittic of the 
Neolithic and Early Bronae Ages. One, a male, was accompanied by 
a leafahaped arrow-head, flint chopper, ovate hand-axe, flint axes 
and a boar s tusk. The second was a ftmalc, while the cremated 
remains of a third individual were scattered among the two skeletons 
with which they were apparendy contemporary. The whole mound 
was covered by a large flafcing-floor. (6) Barrow la, which overlay 
Shaft 8, was compost of blocks ofcWk and flint from die mines, 
and contained two contracted skeletons, one of which was a man of 
die physical type associated with the Early Bronze Age. This mound 
was earlier in date than two neighbouring shafts which encroached 
on it. 

The practice of cremation did not appear before the latter part 
of the Early Bronze Age, and the collared um was, as we shall sec, 
typical of the Middle Bronze Age. Tlie cumulative effect of the 
evidence aflbrded by these burials is, therefore, that the mining on 
the Blackp.-itch ske condnued through the Early into the Middle 
Bronze Age—a conclusion which, after all, is perfectly reasonable. 
The surprisuig tiling is that the types of the flint implements remain 
practically identical with those found in the Neolithic mines. 

THE STOKB DOWN FLINT-MtNBS 
(4«/«3I09<5) 

Hithato we Iiave described the four mining-sites in the group 
near Worthing. We now turn to the nuncs on Stoke Down, three 
and a half miles north-west of Chichester, and a litdc more than 
half a mile north-east of West Stoke church. These appear as a long 
line of indistinct depressions, straggling along the north-east brow 
of the hill, a little to the nordi of the conspicuous clump of trees that 
crowns its summit. In the same vicinity arc traces of a village of the 
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beginning of the Iron Age, but this, of course, has no connexion 
with the mines. In 1910-13 Major A. G. Wade, M.C., excavated 
three of the shafb, and found them to vary in width from 9 to 12 
feet and in dcptli from 9 to 15 feet. Galleries were absent or rudi- 
mencary, consisting of short undercuttings at the base of two of the 
shafb. No pottery, burials or chalk cups were found, but the same 
kind of flint implements and antler tools as elsewhere, and one 
slioulder-blade shovel Tlse outstanding discovery was the upper 
stooc of a grain-rubber, which occurred near the bottom of one of 
the shafts; this shows that the minen were familiar with agriculture, 
and it may perhaps be correlated witli the flint sickle found by Pitt 
Rivets at Cissbury. The finds do not warrant any conclusions as to 
the more precise dating of these mines.' 

This exluusts the list of mines wliich have been proved by 
excavation. We must now refer briefly to those four sites which yet 
await corroboration. 

Bow Hilt (41/825109}.—On the south-east spur of Bow HiU, 
overlooking dse romantic Kingicy Vale, some four miles north¬ 
west of Chichester, lies a small group of pia and mounds of sug¬ 
gestive appearance. Tlicy arc described as a ‘British VilLige’ in tlie 
older edidons of dsc Ordnance maps—a conception winch goes back 
at least a cetttury.* One of tlie smaller pits was opened by Mr. B. C 
Hamilton in 193], with inconclusive results,* to that for the present 
these pits are best not regarded as flint-mines. The group of pits 
interrupts the course of an andent terracc-way whicli winds round 
the nose of the spur, coming from the south^t; * on die top of 
Bow Hill this track is lost, but is picked up again descending the 
north-west slope towards Stoughton, and in this part of its course it 
is interrupted by one of die preliistoric (and undated) earthworb 
which lies along the brow of die liill (plate X). This road can there¬ 
fore be proved to have gone out of use in very early times. 

• iv (1933), pp. Sa-oi. 

•See W. Haylcy Mason, Cooiweoil (1839). p. 181; Iviii (i9i«), 

pp. 82 ^ * SJV.Q., iv (1933}, pp. a4<S-7 (plan). 

•JKrf., ti (1938). pp. 80-1; S.C.M^ V (1931). pp. 318-19 (air-photo¬ 
graph). 
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The Lavani Covet (41/869098).—These were dtiutcd on Hayes 
Down, three miles north of Chichester atkd one mile south-west 
of the Trundle. In or about 1890, while a shepherd was making holes 
for his hurdles, liis bar slipped through hb fingers and vanished. 
Subsequent investigatiocu revealed a series of underground galleries 
lying close under ilie surface of the groimd, and said to cover about 
an acre. The author explored some of these in 1909, but they have 
since comfdctcly f^en in, at any rate in the region first opened up. 
Mr. Charles Dawson and Mr. John Lewis explored the galleries in 
1893 and found a curious variety of objects which may be classified 
in tlircc categories—(i) a dne of a red-^cx’s antler, a chalk cup and 
some worked Hina and flakes; these almost prove the site to have 
been origiiully a fhnt-mine; (2) a number of Ronun relies, includ¬ 
ing several of bronze; and (3) some lead seals of wool-packs of 
sixteenth-century date. The bm two classes of objects suggest that 
the galleries, being so near the surface, had bem discovered in 
Roman times and again in the sixtcaith century, when they were 
found to be convenient places for hiding valuables or ttoring ucks 
of wooL^ The objects discovered have l>ecn deposited by die late 
Duke of Richmond in the keeping of the new museum at Chichester. 

Tolmere Pond, Findcn (51/110088).—This small group of sugges- 
dve pits and mounds lies on the south side of the main road opposite 
Tolmere pond on the hill tlirec-quartcrs of a mile west of ^idon. 
Like the pits on Bow Hill, they interrupt an older hollow-way, and 
appear themselves to l>e older than an earthwork and lynches 
bdongmg to the ‘Celdc’ field-system (see Chapter VID). A trid hole 
dug l>y the author in one of the pits proved it to have Isoen com¬ 
pletely re-filled at some time before the Roman period, but was 
otherwise inconclusive.* Since then Mr. J. R Pull has carried out 
more extensive exploradon, but found no evidence that the pits had 
l>een flint-mines. 

Windover Hi7/<(5l/545035).—A small group of pits and nuHinds, 
similar to those of the prosed flint-mines, lies on the north crest of 

^Antifuiy, xxviii (1893), pp. aa, l 4 o; Su 4 .C., tviii (1916), pp. 68^4 
(plan); SAI.Q., U (1928), p. 81. 

• SJ^.Q^ i (1937), pp. >68-170 (phn). 
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Windovcr Hill, five miles riotth-west of Eastbourne, about 600 feet 
cast of the colossal figure of the Long Man wliich is carved oil the 
steep north face of the hill (plate XXXII). The site is crossed by two 
engineered roads of Roman or pre-Roman type, and must not be 
confined with some modem dialk quarries in the neighbourhood.^ 

THE FLINT IMPLEMENTS FROM THE MINES AND 
THEIR DATE 

In discussing die flint impleinaits found in the mines we enter 
upon a scene of former controversy wliich is now happily settled. 

We have already noted that the principal objective of the knappets 
who worked at dM mines was to produce flint axes, rather than any 
other tools. As early as 1868 Piu Rivers noticed that the flints he 
found at Cissbury resembled in form nearly every type of Palaeo¬ 
lithic implement fiom the Drift and Cave periods, as well as the 
more refi^ forms of axe then regarded as Neolidiic,* and die same 
observation has been made by all diose who have invesdgated our 
flint-mines, including Harrow Hill, Church Hill, Blackpatch and 
Stoke Down (cf. figs. 31 and 3a). In 191a Mr. Reginald A. Smith, 
F.S.A., enlarged upon diis view in some detail with regard to 
Cissbury and the mines at Grimes' Graves in Norfolk, pointing out 
resemblances to every phase of the Palaeolithic period, and suggest¬ 
ing that the date of dicse mines should be placed in the Aurigiucian 
phase of die Cave period.* This precipitated a great controversy and 
stimulated further rcscaidi which led to renewed excavation both 
at Grime’s Graves and in Sussex. If, however, specimens of all 
Palaeolithic types occur in the mines, it is difliailc to see why the 
Aurignacian sliould be picked out as representing the period of die 
work in face of the mu^ greater claims of the Neolithic and Early 
Bronze Ages, and for various reasons archaeologists are now fairly 
unanimous m attributing diu industry to the latter periods.* Among 

' S.A.C.. Ixtx (t9Z<). pp. 9S-7. * Arth., sdii (1869), pp. ^8-9. 

* lU., bdn (191a), pp. toS-58. 

*J. G. D. Clark S. Piggott, The Age of the British Riru Mirte*’, 
Antif^. vii (1933), pp, i«-83. 
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tfane reasons are the &ct$ that the animal bones and snail-shells 
found in the shafts agree with those found in the Neolithic cause¬ 
wayed camps and not at all with those found in settlements of 
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admitted Aungnacian date. The snaih include some, like yln'infrii 
arbustorum, which demand moist condidons and will not live on the 
tops of the Downs at the present day, thus indicating moister 
conditiotu than the present. This is corroborated by fmding tliat 
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wlticii might well have grown in tlic valleys below them if the 
water-table in die chalk had been high enougli to enable springs to 
break out dicre. Tins evidence, then, together with dtat of tlic 
domestication of animals and of agriculture, agrees with diat from 
the causewayed camps. 
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We have already seen that the evidence of pottery at Cissbury, 
and of pottery and burials at Cliurch Hill and Blackpatch, negatives 
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an earlier date than the Ncolitliic period and .ictually points in the 
bst cases to the Early or Middle Bronze Age. We must, therelbfc. 
in view of these indications return to cosnider ilie problems associ¬ 
ated with the flint implements. 

10 
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111 tltc firK place, we arc not dealing with a mixtarc of industries 
of different dates from tlic Palaeolithic onwards. All the tj'pcs. 
however varied, belong to the same period, namely that of the 
mines themselves. Tliis is proved by the patinarion of the flints. 
The flint which was mined has on being fractured a surface wliich is 
more or less black, to that all the implemcnu made from it were 
originally black in colour. Many of those which we fiiid arc, how¬ 
ever, white or of various degrees of mottled blue, white and black. 
Tlsc change which Ims ocairred in tlic surface of the flint is called 
patination, aitd ceniBits of a bleaching of the surface due to a physio- 
dsemical change. Now all the excavators of flint-mines have, almost 
without exception, remarked on the fact that the most highly 
patinated flints arc fouixl near tlic upper part of a mine-sltaft, while 
tliosc found at low levels or in the galleries have undergone little 
or no clungc.' Tlic universal rule is. tlicrcforc, tliat the degree of 
potinaticMi varies inversely with the depth .it which the flint it found 
below the surface. It is also observed elsewhere that where there is 
no chalk there is little or no patination even of surface flints. This 
suggests that not only is proximity to surface soil an important factor 
in the production of this kind of patination, but die presaicc of chalk 
is also essential, tlic one being incffcaivc without the ocher. 

The actual change from bLick to white is brought about by a 
solvent attacking the silica. Experiments recendy carried out for 
die author by Mr. D. W. Hudson support die view that the solvent 
in question is carbonic acid in the ionized state, contained in rain¬ 
water charged with the nitrognious products of decomposing 
vegetation aedng in the presence of chalk. In die experiments re¬ 
cently struck flakes of black flint were allowed to stand in such a 
solution, artiflcially pa-pared, for twenty-two months at room 
temperature, chalk being also added to the solution. Tlicse flints 
developed a dcfuiitc padiia—mottled blue and white—attaining a 
niaximuiii thickiK'ss of O-OI niiii., while others whicli liad b^ 
lying ill chalk and water only rettuined black. Tlic patination to 
produced it in itself chemically free from any tr.icc of chalk.* 

Tliesc experiments explain the rclauon of die degree of patination 
’ S./ 1 .C, Ixvii (I9a6), pp. 13J-7. * yitififuity, xiv (1940), p. 435. 
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vcgctAtKM). If, tltcrcforc, sonic flints were older than the mining 
industry and had been lying abotit for a long time on the surfKC 
before tlie sliafts were dug, they would have acquired a demc white 
patina, and when, later on, die mines lud been opened and refilled. 
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son>e of these earlier flints woukl be certain to have found their way 
into the shafls, betraying their greater antiquity by thdr patination 
which would not conform to the observed rule described above. As 
thb docs not happen, oikI as the padnadon of those flints which most 
resemble Palaeolithic forms is not necessarily any greater than those 
of the latest types of axe, one must infer that all types arc con¬ 
temporary, and that one of tlie most peculiar features of the flint- 
work of the period with which we arc dealing is that it tends fireely 
to reproduce arKcstral forms, and thus (to borrow a phrase flom 
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biology) to climb up its own gaiealogical tree. The same phenome¬ 
non at the dawn of the Metal Age has been observed in such widely 
separated localidcs as the south of France ‘ and the north of Ireland.* 
The faa, however, that these pscudo-palaeolitltic forms occur only 
in the mines and workshops, and not in the causewayed camps, 
suggests chat they may have been in some degree merely blockctU 
out axes which were rejected in an early stage oCmanuflicturc. 

The most developed form of cool found in all die mines is the 
dehcatcly worked ‘celt* or axe which tends to be long, thin and 
narrow, somedmes an elongated oval (fig. 29, i, 5; fig. 30, d) or 

* « («9J5). PP. n8-ip. * Ant-y.. xv (1935), pp, 194-3. 
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else with straight and converging tides. The cutting edge is at the 
wider end and is usually an arc of a drcic; the butt end is thin and 
l^rly wide and the ade-edges sharp. No axe bearing any trace of 
grinding has ever bear found in a mine-sltaft in Sussex; a few 
example have been picked up on the surface among the shafts, and 
as these have obviotuly been derived firom the mines there it tittle 
doubt that the axes were only chipped into shape on the spot and 
that they were then bartered away to others who ground them or 
not as they pleased. The same type of axe it undoubtedly found 
widely distributed in the county and elsewhere, including the cause¬ 
wayed camps, and more often than not when to found it is wholly 
or partly ground (fig. 33, 1-3). The Worthing Museum contains 
eight axes, partly or wholly ground, found on the sur^e at Ciss- 
bury (fig. aR, 4,6), the best cscample (Na 4) having been discovered 
when cutting through the rampart of the later hill-fort. Two 
parrially ground and polished specimens were found on the surface 
at the Blackpatch mines by Mr. Barclay Wills (fig. 29, 3, 6); they 
are peculiar in being what one would cake to have been ‘wasters’ 
rejected by the knappers. Another rough specimen from this site has 
b^ polished round the waist only, apparently to fisdliute hafting. 

The output of axes &om the mines it difficult to estinutc, but even 
if we take into account Use enormous waste of material in the form 
of flakes Use number of axes manufactured must have been very 
considerable, and ^ in excess of the most extravagant needs of the 
immediate community. This, together with the fiict that axes of 
this type, but usually ground, arc commonly met with all over the 
Downs as well as in more remote parts of the country, seeim con¬ 
clusively to show that among the fruits of rudimentary civilization 
that came in with the Neolithic culture must be numbered a capacity 
for tean»-work with some conception of division of labour, and in 
addition a suffidendy settled state of society to allow the develop¬ 
ment of industrial activity. Thus the Nedidiic period not only 
ushered in a pastoral stage, but possessed also the rudiments of 
agriculture and industrialism, each of which was in turn destined to 
form the basis of life in succeeding suges (sec chart, fig. i). 

Mr. Charles Dawson recorded the discovery by the shepherd. 
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Stephen Blactniorc, of a flint axe ^ing in the mouldering remains 
of its wooden handle at Mitchdean, East I>ean, near Eastbourne.* 
The sketch made of it at the time of its discovery serves to show how 
tliese axes were undoubtedly hafted, but it was unfortunately im¬ 
possible to preserve Ak original. 


FLINT IMPLEMENTS FOUND ON THE SURFACE 

Flint implements have been found fairly plentifully over most of 
the chalk Dowus, and to a less extent on die sand ridges of the Weald 
and on the Coastal Plain. In this section we arc n^t concerned with 
Mesolithic flints which, as we have already seen, are mainly found 
on the sand ridges, but with those flints which are of Neolithic or 
Bronze Age fomi, and with others of undatable form which are 
found with a similar distribution. 

Implements arc not found evenly dbtributed everywhere, but are 
for the most part confined to numerous localized areas, some of 
which are blown to collcaors. This suggests that these localities may 
have been the sites of encampmenu of nomad pastoralists, for tliey 
have yielded no pottery and generally provide a wider variety of 
types of flint implements than do die causewayed camps. 

We must now briefly notice some of the principal flint tools that 
have been found on the stirfacc. 

Besides the type of flint axe wc have been considering 
Uscrc is one kind which has an expanded cutting-cdgc (fig. 35, 4), 
that is, a cutting edge which becomes suddenly wider than any pan 
of the body of die tool. This was probably made by a knapper who 
had seen one of the earliest axes of copper or bronze, which have 
expanded edges due to being sharpened by hammering (fig. 41). 
Two of die axes from Qssbury seem to approach this form (fig. 28, 
2, 6). One was also found with a polished triangular knife of Early 
Bronze Age type at Balcombc (fig. 33, 3). 

Axes of other material dun flint—such as volcaiu"c rocks—^are rare 
(fig- 3 ]> 4)-* When they are perforated through the middle for 

* S.A.C., xxxix (1I94}, pp. 97-8. 

• See SLN.Qt vUl (1940} p. tfy. 
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hafting they belong definitely to the Bronze Age. The best specimen 
of this type is tliat which was found with an amber cup in the large 
burial mound at Hove (plate XIII, 2}. Akin to these arc the some¬ 
what mysterious nucc-heads which are shaped like double-ended 
adzes, generally of volcanic rock, or sometimes of quartzite, and 
which arc perorated for hafting (fig. 33, 5). These implements, 
which show no signs of having been used, arc found most frequently 
in souds-castem En^and, and least frequently in the distticts from 
which their material nuut have been obtained.* 

Picks .—Another common core-implement is the flint pick which 
is rotighly triangular m section (fig. 33, 6 ). This seems to be allied 
to the pick characteristic of the Campigny culture in France, which 
is placed between the Mesolithic and Neolithic periods. In Sussex the 
pick is found in a distribution-wlikb corresponds with that of the 
Neolithic rather than the Mesolithic population, for it is practically 
confined to the chalk areas and is not found in the known Mesolithic 
sites. Its use can only be guessed at, but its triangular section suggesa 
tlut it may luve been designed to stand greater lateral strain than the 
axe, and therefore one may guess that it may have been hafted like 
a hoc and perhaps used for breaking up the ground for cultivadon. 

Anou^^e<lJs .—Flint arrow-heads arc numerous and their distribu¬ 
tion is instructive. Of the i68a spedmciu which have been traced, 
50 per cent come from the chalk Downs, 43 per cent from St. 
Leonard's Forest, near Horsham, and only 7 per cent 60m elsewhere. 
For these figures and those that follow the author is indebted to the 
late Dr. Eliot Curwen's sutistical study of the arrow-heads of 
Sussex.* 

These beautifully worked little weapons arc divided into several 
types according to their shape. (l) Tlie leaf- and lozcngc-shapcd 
types (fig. 34, i-ii) arc definitely Neolithic in date,* though it is 
possible that they may have survived into the Bronze Age. They are 

* The type, with list of known cxanq)les from Europe, is dbeussed by 
Dr. Eboc Curwen in S.AC., Ldx (1918). pp. 83-9. Sec also Ant. J., xxi 
(■94t)> P' 337- For axe-hammen are Arth., bm (1926), pp. 77-108, 

* Sld.C., LoeviJ (1936), p. 15. 

* For the dating of arrowdicadt see Ard%., boevi (1937), pp. Si-iod. 
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found more tlian twice u ficqucntly on the Downs as in the forest, 
and arc fiiriy common in both localities. One example, not illus¬ 
trated, has been made from a H-ike from a polished axe. (a) Those 
with barbs and tangs (fig. 34, la^ip) belong to the Bronze Age; 
tliosc in which the barb and tangs are of the same length (fig. 34, 
ia-14) belong to the ‘beaker’ period (Early Bronze Age); those in 
which the tangs arc longer (fig. 34,15-19) may be Early or Middle 
Bronze Age in date. Barbed arrow-heads arc found about do per cent 
more frequently in the forest than on tlic Downs, and provide the 
largest number of spcdmais of any class. (3) Hollow-based arrow¬ 
heads arc rare (fig. 34, ao-l), and may date from the Neolithic or 
Early Bronze Age; they arc fotmd rather more ficqucntly on the 
Downs than in the forest. (4) Thae rcin.-un the petit tranckeu, the 
‘halberts’, the one-barbed, and the triangular varieties. The first lias 
already beai described as the typical arrow-head of the Mesolithic 
hunters, who may have used them as bird-bolts (fig. ii).* The type 
persisted, however, into the Neolithic period and even later, as 
shown by Professor Grahamc Clark,* one typical example b^g 
found at Whitchawk Camp.* But Professor Clark has alto shown 
that the curious varieties tomcdines known as ‘halberts’ and one- 
barbed arrow-heads (fig. 34, 23-31) arc derived from the petit 
tranchet, and that in date they must be referred to the Neolithic ‘B’ 
and the Early and Middle Bronze Age. It is possible that the rare 
triangular type (fig. 34, 22) should also be regarded as a derivative 
of the petit tranchet; at any rate the slight amount of evidence avail- 
abJe suggests a rdattvely late date for this class. The petit tranchet 
derivatives form about 16 per cent of the total, and have been found 
slightly more often in the forest tlian on the Downs. (For the mount¬ 
ing of arrow-heads on shafts sec plate V, lower.) 

The main lesson to be learnt fiom the distribution of the arrow¬ 
heads is that, though living mainly on tlic Downs, Neolithic and 
Bronze Age man lost large numbers of arrows while hunting in the 
Wealdcn forests—especially in the sparser forests of the sand hills, 

> Astt tnmthfl arrow-heads have been found in Denmark still to 

chesr wooden shafts; see Evans, Slone, p. 409, fig. 344. 

* y. «> (IWS). PP 32 -J«. > S-d.C.. Ixxi (1930), pp. 73-4. 
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rather than the detuer oak-woods of the day lands. The horns and 
tusks found in his downland dwellings and flint-mines show that his 
quarry was largely red-deer, roe-deer and perhaps wild boar, and 
less often the wild ox. Thus the andent hunting still supplemented 
pasture, agriculture and industry. It is noteworthy, too, tlut a qsecial 
form of arrow-head—the pelil tranthel —should Ik almost the only 
legacy in flint left by Mesolithic man to liis more accomplished 
successors. Docs this mean that Mesolithic aborigines were employed 
as skilled hunters by the herdsmen of the Downs? 

Sickles .—Allusion has already been made to sickle-flints being 
found at Sclmcstoii and at Cissbury, both being distinguislsed as 
sicklrs by having briglit diffuse gloss on both faces adjacent to one 
edge—the result of prolonged ftiedon against the stalks of com, 
which contain silica capable of polishing flint.' Several other com¬ 
parable sickle-flints have also b^ found in the county. One is a 
sub-crcsccndc spedmen, almost cxaoly like that from Cissbury 
found in brick-earth at Landng, and bearing slight traces of the char- 
actcrisdc gloss (Worthing Museum); a second {%. 38) was fotind 
by Mt. Barclay Wills at High S.-ilvington and consists of a flake from 
a ground axe, trimmed to a trapeze-shape, and carrying on its lunger 
edge cIk typical diffuse lustre. A third, which is oval, comes from 
Plumpton Plain,* and several others luve been described.* Sickle- 
flints of these rather nondescript types arc probably to be found in 
much greater numbers but are liluly to have been missed by col¬ 
lectors through failure to recognize or appreciate the com-gloss 
which is their distinguishing feature.* 

Only one complete example of die cliaractcristk British sickle of 
so-called crescentic type (beddes diree or four fragments) has been 
recorded from Sussex (fig. 35, i). This was found ^low the Dowtu 
near Eastbourne in or about 1846 * and is a fine example of a type 

' Amiftity, iv (i9}0), pp. 179-86; ix (i9}5), pf>. 6a-6. 

* Aitt.J., xvi (i9J^). pp. 8^-90. 

* IM., xviii. p. 378; xxix. p. 19a: SJJ.Q.. vii. p. laa; viii, p. 189; xiii, p. 197. 

* For Cbc dcvclopuictM of ftiiil and bronw ikkin see £. C. CurMren, Phtifh 
mi Pastmt (1946), cfaap. viL 

* P.S,A., and iii, p. aio; Evans. Stant, and odn., p. 357 and fig. 27a 
Unfixtuiutely lost when Eastbourne Museum was bomb^. 
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of tickle which it very common in Scandinavian countries, whence 
it appears to have been brought to Britain by the Neolitliic *B’ folk. 



nc. 35. —HiNT IMPIEMIKTS Of BAUT MONZl Ad TTPBS Q) 
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at pouited out by Professor Grahame Clark.* Many examples show 
the com-gloss on their concave edges, but tlte Basrbounte specimen 
does not appear to have been used sufficiently to produce this effect. 

' P.P.S.B.A., vii (1933), pp. to the liK of exaniplet here given should 

be added a fragment found at High Salvington by Mr. Barclay Wills of 
Worthing. 
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It has, however, the peculiarity of being partially ground on one face 
in order to remove a protuberance which could not be Halted olT 
without risk of breakage. 

The long trimmed flake from Alfnston, shown in fig. 36, 3, is 
highly suggestive of the Mediterranean type of ncklc-fhnt, but 
shows no cocn-glo«s. 

Daggers. —Fig. 35, 2, 3, shows two fine examples of flint daggers 
of a type whidi w'as introduced by the ‘beaker* folk at the beginning 
of the Bronze Age.^ Mr. W. F. Grimes has listed tliirteen examples 
from Sussex, mostly fragmentary, and to these may be added the 
perfect spednsen from the Downs above Parham, which wc illus¬ 
trate. The type may well be an example of the way in which a flinN^ 
knapper would make an imitation in flint of an original in metal— 
whether copper or bronze—and this, of course, implies a relatively 
late date when meal was in use on the Continent, if not actually in 
Britain. Some examples, as our No. 3, have notches about midway 
along each edge to faeflitate the attacliment of the wooden haft into 
which the lower half of the implement was inserted, leaving the 
upper half free as the blade. It it noteworthy that of this type of 
weapon, unlike the arrow-heads, only two examples have been 
found in the forest, confirming the view that the many arrow-heads 
from the forest had been lost in hunting. A group of nine fragments 
comes from the Downs near the Devil’s Dyke. 

What mutt have been a factory for flint daggers was fourtd by the 
late Dr. John Harley on the Lower Grees»*md near Pulborough 
towards the end of lut century.* The fact that downland flint had 
been carried to a Lower Greauand site to be worked into a type of 
dagger that differs in form from the normal Early Bronze Age type 
strongly suggests that we may have here a workshop of Mesolithic 
aborigines surviving in partial isolation during the Early Bronze 
Age. 

DiseaUat PoliskeJ Kstives .—^These are made from thin flakes, 

^PJ*.S£.A., vi (1931), pp. 340-SS. The spccimcm here ilhsiTaied axe 
described by the late Dr. Ebor Curwen in S~A.C., box (i 9 al), pp. 7 ^~®; 
bodii (193a), pp. I97-*- Sec also SJV.Q., viii (t 94 o)i P- < 9 - 

* AtU.J., xxix (1949), p. 19a. 
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roughly circular, triangular, oval or rectangular in shape, with sense 
or all of the edges bevelled by grinding on both face* (fig. 55, s)* 
Profirssor Grahame Clark has studied the type, and finds that they 
are confined to Britain and must be ascribed to the ‘beaker* period, 
that they arc likely to have been invented in East Anglia (that it, the 
area covered by Norfolk, Sufiblk and Essex), and that they >nay 
have been women's knives used for such domestic purposes as trim¬ 
ming hides ‘—perhaps cutting thongs from hkl«. TWenty-thtee 
examples arc recorded from Sussex,* ^ but three of which arc from 
the Down*—a further striking contrast with the arrow-heads. Per¬ 
haps the curious bevelled tools shown in fig. 37, 1-2, should be 
included in this category. No. i looks like a combined scraper and 
leather-knife, while No. a has been m.ade from a flake from a 
polished axe. 

Sfrapm .—Scrapers are perhaps the commonest flint implements 
found on die Downs. They arc made from flake* of various sizes and 
shapes, but all have a convex edge steeply trimmed so as to make 
them suitable for such use as scraping skin* after flaying. Such is the 
use to which the Esquimaux have put similar tools in recent times.* 
In time they range fi-om the Mcsolitluc to die Late Bronze Age; a 
typical specimen it shown in fig, 36, 5, and a very exceptiotial form 
in fig. 37, 5—remarkable for its delicate ripple-flaking in black flint. 

Hollow-scrapers .—These arc concave scrapers, die shape of which 
*uggc*t* that they were designed for paring down the shafts of spears 
and arrows. Hie uriking spanner-like form shown in fig. 36, 4,6 is 
common in the valley of die R. Cuckraerc near Alfxiston and 
Litlmgton.* 

Strike-a-lights. —^This name is sometimes given to small elongated 

‘ vi (i9a(-9), pp. 40-54. One of the best ex*in|>Ics from 

Stusex u that figured by Evans, Stone, p. 341, fig. 256A. 

* To the sixteen spedmens recorded by Ptofianr Cbik (fair, til,) may be 
added one from Ddeombe in the Brighton Museum, one in the collection of 
M^r Maitland, of FriKon Place; one from St. Leaiurd's Forest, in the 
poaacsston of Mr. Gurney Wilton; and four from Eastbourne, in the ooUeetton 
of the late Mr. George Gudgeon. 

* See Evans, Stone, p. 3 f)i, fig. aoj. 

* See aho SLAC., Ixviii (ipay), pp. ayj-d. 
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coob of DianguUr sections and flat base, some of whidi have one or 
both ends worn unootli and polished by use. What this use was is 
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not certain, but they may have served for obtaming fire by being 
struck againu crystals of iron pyrites fiom the chalk (fig. 37, 6). 

P/Mh>-iOfivcx Knives (fig. 36, a}.—Knives of diis type have one 
lace flat and the ocher delicately worked all over. Professor Grahamc 
Clark has sliown chat they date from tlie junction of the Early and 
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Middle Bronze Age, say, about 1600-1400 B.C, and tlut they arc 
particularly associated, not with beaken, but with the food-vessel 
culture of the north of Britain.^ 

Bomt .—Among the many flints found may be mentioned tlioic 
with carefully worked points intended foe b^ng wood, bojic or 
leather (fig. 37, 3-4). 

Chisel (fig. 36, 1).—^Tliis tool, of exceptional form, is dearly a 



nc. 38.— SSCXllMUNT nOM SALVINCTON, SHOWDfC OOlNWnOtS 
(iNmCATSn BY STtmSNC) (b.w.) Q) 

development from the paniy polished axe, and designed for some 
specialized purpose such as cliat of a chisel. 

From tliis brief survey of some of tlie principal flint implements 
found in tlnr county we nuy perhaps be justified in inferring diat the 
period of liighest development in flint-work was not so much 
the Ncolitliic period as the Early Bronze Age, Just prior to the 
popularization of bronze, and tint it is to this period that the bulk 
of Use surface fliim may well belong. An inkling of dm seems to 
have been divined by a medical 111.111 as long ago as 1867 when he 
judged diat the Mcsoltdiic Iramltd axe might ^ a coiuicaing Unk 
between the hand-axes of the drift and the 'polished celts of the 
Bronze period'.* 

1 Am.J., xii (1933), pp. 158-63. 

* SA-C.. xix (1867). pp. 53-7. 
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chapter VII 

THE COMING OF BRONZE 


Father Zeui matle a third generation of iiKictals. a race of broiwc. sprang 
fiom ub-tteei... Their weapons were of bronze, thdr dwellings of beonic, 
and of brans* their implements; there was no bbek iron.— kbssod 

T ub knowledge that copper alloyed with tin in the proportion 
of rou^ily nine to one had great advantages over copper alone 
—bebg touglier and at tlse same time more easily melted—spread 
widely through the audent world not long before 2000 B.C., though 
the discovery may have been snadc and lost in Mesopotamia at an 
earlier date. Some hold that the secret of bronze was found out by 
traders who belonged to the second city of Troy and who exploited 
the copper of Central Europe by way of the Danube valley, and 
that by them it was jealously guarded as a trade secret. When, how¬ 
ever, Troy II fell about 1900 B.C. the secret was one no longer, and 
the use of bronze began to come into liuhion over an cver-widesiing 
area, for it was a metal tough enough to compete with flint on the 
market—a thing which copper could never do. 

The date of the first af^pearasicc of bronze in Britain is generally 
given as about 1800 B.c, and the Bronze Age is considered as having 
lasted from then down to about 500 B.C. when it gave place to the 
Early Irosi Age. For purposes of desaiption it u commoiily divided 
into three roughly cijual parts—the Early, Middle and Late Bronze 
Ages. Tl»c present chapter will deal with the first two of these only, 
because the Late Bronze Age lus a special significance of its own, 
inasmuch as it uslicrcd in a new way of living—settled agricultural 
life—and as such has more aflinicics with die Iron Age dian with the 
times that preceded it. 

Our knowledge of the Early and Middle Bronze Ages is derived 
almost entirely from two sources—the graves, and the few bronze 
impicmenu that arc sometimes discovered. Of the dwelling-places 
142 
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of the people we know alinou nothing, wliich is a great loss, because 
oite can never really know a people undl one is able to fmd them at 
home, to sec for oneself the kind of dwellings they occupied, to study 
their refuse, and to look out on the same landscape which was 
familiar to them in their daily life. 

Though many discoveries pertaining to this period have been 
nude in Sussex,* the county is by no means rich in such material 
in comparison with tlut, for instance, from Wessex or Yorkshire. 
Almost die only visible monuments in the field are Use burial 
mounds, usually called 'barrows’ (dtough on die Ordnance Maps 
the Ladn term ‘tumulus' b retained). We liavc seen that in the 
Neolithic period die chieftains were buried in elongated mounds or 
‘long barrows’. During the JBarly and Middle Bronze Ages the 
pracdcc was to bury in circular barrows whicli were of various sizes 
and types—a practice which fell into comparadve disuse after the 
Bronze Age, but was not atdrely given up undl the coming of 
Christianity. It b, therefore, not always possible to say for certain 
that any given round barrow it of Bronze Age date, though the 
larger ones certainly are. especially if they arc surrounded by ditches. 

The barrows of Sussex have been comprehensively studied by Mr. 
L. V. Grinsell, whose paper on the subject is a momtment of inde- 
fadgablc energy.* He has Ibtcd nearly a thousand examples in the 
county, 95 per cent of which arc on the Chalk Downs, mainly in 
East Sussex, the remainder being situated on die Lower Greensand 
of West Sussex with one solitary example on the coastal plain at 
Hove.* 

* See L V. Grimell. 'Sussex in the Brtxize Age', 5 .A.C., IxxU (1931), 
pp. 30-6S; abo additions and corrections la S.N.Q., iv (193s), pp. ts- 6 . 
lixse ibowld be soppletncnccd by rciercsiccs to the Dibtiographical Index 
(s.r. Braine Age) published by the Sussex Archseologkal Society in their 
Index Volume to S./I.C, vols. Ii 4 xxv. 

Ixxv (1934), pp. S16-75: Ixxxi (1940), p. aio; faoodi (1941), 

p. 115. 

* It soesns that three large barrows must have stood on the Selsey peninsula, 
between Wittering and Medmcrry, for they ate rtferred to in catty chatters; 
the name of the lost Rumbeidge is a comsption of Early Middle English 
at dinnw ier^oi. or 'at the three barrows’ (P.N. Sx., put 1 , pp. tS-9). 
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Ninety pa cait of all the round barrows iu d>e county are shaped 
like iiivatcd bowU or saucers, and hence are called bowl-hatrowi. 
In many they arc surrounded by a circular ditch at the foot of 
tile mound, die latta varying in lieight &om a few inches to 10 fcrt 
—most commonly bawcen i and 3 feet. 

Bcll-bairows arc impressive but not common; they diflfa from 
‘bowb* by liaving a le^ or berm of comparatively level ground 
between the foot of the mound and the surrounding ditch, thus 
giving the whole something of the profile of a church-bcll. Tlicy 
are confined to the extraiK west of the county, bebg in reality a 
Wessex type of wliich our fcw specimais are oudiers. Li date they 
belong to the lata part of the Early Bronze Age, say, round about 
1600-1300 B.c.^ The best known and most accessible cxampla arc 
two on die top of Bow Hill, five miks north-wat of Chichata 
(plate X). A group of six lie on Moiikton Down, Treyford, one of 
which attains a height of 16 feet—the highest barrow iu the county. 
The rarat exampks arc a pair of mounds surrounded by a single 
oval ditch—a 'twin barrow’ of the ‘bell’ class—situated among yew- 
trea on the nortlwwcst brow of Bow Hill, about a mile south-west 
of the fimioui Bow Hill banows. 

Otha lyp« * include (l) ‘platform’ barrows whicli arc simply 
flat-topped mounds with or without a surrounding ditch, of which 
die best example is on the Lewa race-hill, baide the Lcwes-London 
road and about 350 yards nordi of Floods Bam; and (a) ring- 
barrows, consistmg of a circular ditch, with or without an aceom- 
panytiig bank, but no mound at alL It is possibly to this class that 
the earthwork described by Mr. Toms on Middle Brow, near 
Ditchling Beacon, belongs.* 

One may take it that practicaUy all the round harrows in the 
county have been dug into at some time or anotha, gcnaally by 
treasure-hunters, bent on finding mythical gold, or by curio-seekers 
who in mo« cases have left little or no rec^ of what they did and 

1 P^S£jL, vii (1933), pp. 003-30. 

* Foe buTOWs in geocnl see I (i 9 a 7 )t PP- 4 * 9 - 34 * L. V. 

Grinsell. TV AiteknS BurUl Mounds of E^lonJ (1933). 

• SuLC., Ixx (19x9), pp. ao<H>- 
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found. Where such records have been preserved they cousist for the 
most part of monotonous references to urns and bones and aslies 
with an irritating lack of detail, and so much of the material found 
has since been lost. Widi a few notable exceptions whicli will be 
described prcKntly the barrows of Sussex have cotittibutod regret- 
ubly little to our knowledge of tlte Bronxe Age. 

The division of the period in question into two ports, viz. the 
Early and Middle Bronze Age, is a natural and convcniait one. 
Before discussing them in greater detail it will be well to ake a 
glance at their principal contrasting features. 

The Early Bronze Age it characterized by—(l) simple burial 
(inhumation) of the dead, generally in a contracted attitude: rarely 
cremation; (2) the occasional discovery of vessels of 'beaker' type 
buried with the dead to contain food or drink for tlic next world; 

(3) the burial of weapons, ornaments, Etc., for use in the next world; 

(4) the rarity of bronze and even greater rarity of copper, and (5) 
Sundance of fine flint-work. 

The Middle Bronze Age is characterized by—(1) cremation of Use 
dead; (2) the frequent deposition of the ashes in cinerary un»s wliich 
were provided for this purpose and not for containing food or drink; 
(3) the buri.nl of weapons, &c., less frequent; (4) bronze becoming 
more common; and (5) the lack of flint iniplenKiits, otlter than 
certain types of arrow-heads, which can be shown to be typical of 
this period. 


THB EARLY BRONZE ACE 

Use first appearance of bronze in this country seems to have 
coincided witli the arrival of a new race of people of diflerent 
physical features from tltose of the Neolithic ludvcs, and with 
diflerent habits and posscssioiu. Tlicsc people arc usually known as 
the 'beakcr-folk’,*from the iianK given to the characteristic pottery 
vessel which they introduced. Tlicir average stature was several 
inches taller than that of the Neolidtic folk, and they were more 
robustly built, with broad, short heads and rugged feces which con¬ 
trasted with the long, narrow heads and rather weak feces of the 
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people they found in poocssion. Their movements have been studied 
by examining the distribution of dicir ‘beakers’ not only in Briuin 
but throughout a large part of Europe, and while the question of the 
origin and diffusion of this pottery is sdll debated, it is clear that our 
invaders reached south-eastern England mainly from the lower 
Rhbc districts. It is unlikely that it was these people who brought 
us our knowledge of bronxe, for it mwt be remembered that Irelarvd 
received that knowledge without the agency of the beaker-folk. 
It is more probable that the knowledge of bronze may have reached 
Britain from Ireland shortly after the beaker invasion. 

Beakers are finely nude vessels with thin walls of piukish-red 
clay, often profiiiely decorated with impressed patterns which tend 
to be arranged in horizontal zones. They are considered to have 
served as drinking vessels and are entirely unlike any pottery pre¬ 
viously seen in this country; tliey arc also tlic first vesseb to luve flat 
bases. In Britain we have to distinguisli two main types of beaker— 
A aixl B—which have, broadly speaking, different dUtribudons and 
different classes of ol^ects associated with them.’ The *A’ type has a 
globular body sharply marked off by a constriction from a funnel- 
iliapcd neck which b of rou^y the same height as tlic body (phtc 
XII, 1-3). The ‘B’ type has a more cgg-sliapcd body whidi gradi*- 
ally passes upwards into a gently out-turned rim, with little or no 
coitstricdon or neck (plate XI). A fiirthcr type 'C’, which b a sliort- 
necked variety of ‘A’, docs not concern lu in Sussex. It is die ‘A’ 
beakers which have die most profiac and elaborate dccorarion as a 
rule. No examples with handles have been found in die county, 
though they have occasionally occurred elsewhere. 

’B’ beakers predominate in die south-eastern comer of England 
whither they have evidently conic from die Netherlands. Farther 
north and west 'A' beakers predominate, and it has been suggested 
that those who brought them arrived at the moutlrs of the rivers diat 
now open into the Wasli, and penetrated soudi-wcstwards to 
Wessex. In connexion with thu it must be recalled that at the period 
in question much of what is now the North Sea was still dry 
land. 


* Antiquity, V (t{>3i), pp. 4i5-3fi. 
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In Sussex twelve beaken have been recorded, besides a few frag¬ 
ments. As might be expected from what has been said above, eight 
of these arc of‘B’ type, and four only conform to the *A’ standard. 
Eleven of tliese vcmcIs come from die E>owm, and one from the 
coastal plain at Kingston Bud, none having been found in the Weald 
or in die river valleys. It is a curious thing that all the known speci¬ 
mens come fixim the area between the rivers Arun and Ouse (fig. 39). 

Only one habiution site of this period has been at all certainly 
located, and that overlay the Neolithic remains in Whitchawk Camp 
on the Brighton racc 4 ulL* A small pit had been dug in the chalk and 
quickly reeled with dean chalk rubble containing a single fragment 
of a flat-bottomed vessel. Over die mouth of the pit were the ashes 
of a hearth containing a number of pieces of broken beakers of 
unceraut type, while for several feet round die ground was strewn 
with other fragments, especially in the half-filled ditch of the old 
Neolithic camp. The section of the filling of the ditch licre was 
instructive because it showed that between the layers of Neolithic 
pottery below, and of Early Bronze Age pottery above, there 
existed a foot or more of fine chalk tilt, indicating that a considerable 
period of time mutt have elapsed between the desertion of the site 
by the Neolithic people and the arrival of the beaker-folk. In addi¬ 
tion to the shards of beaker there were a few pieces of thicker and 
coarser pottery ornamented with paired finger-nail impressions 
arranged in vertical rows. This ware, which is clearly of the samcage 
as the beakers, is of rare and unusual appearance * but corresponds 
to the vessel found in association with a beaker at the Church Hill 
flint-niincs, Hndon, as already described (p. 116 and fig. 27}. In this 
connexion it is important to note that the curious form of die rim 
and neck of the Church Hill (Hndon) beaker, with its groove 
between two ridges, has its counterpart in one of the beaker frag¬ 
ments from Whitchawk,* as well as in a beaker found with a barbed 
flint arrow-head near the Ditchiing Road, north of Brighton (plate 
XI, i).* 

* Ant.].. »v (19J4), pp. iii-ia, iip-at, and fijp. 4. 41-71. 

* For a discunion of thb pottery tec P.P. 5 ., July 1936, pp. 19-33. 

* IW., fig. 55 (p. 119). * Ant. J., ii (1933), pp. $$- 6 . 
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Mr. W. F. Grimes, in discussing the Church Hill (Findon) beaker 
(fig. ad) in a letter to the author, considers it to be one of a fairly 
well-de£ited group which is found in Kent and Sussex and the 
coastal area of Essex and Suffolk. Having been found inverted over 
a cretnadon-burial, after the manner of the Middle Bronze Age 
cinerary urns and unlike that of Early Bronze Age beakers,* thb 
example may be referable to the transition period from Early to 
Middle Bronze Age, tiuu dating the group as a whole. Mr. Grimes 
considers that the type may be a late arrival from Holland, and its 
association on two sites with the thicker and coarser ware already 



nc. 4a—BIAKBa FROM HEATHY BBOW (UOBO AND BOOSUU) (LC) fr) 

described is noteworthy. We may perhaps, therefore, uifer from this 
that the Whitehawk bmker site aim bclotigs to a relatively late date 
in the Early Bronze Age. 

The occurrence of the fragments of several beakers on a domestic 
site, as that at Whitehawk, ^ows that titese vessels were not merely 
funerary objects buried with the dead, but tliat they were actually 
the domestic ware of the time—probably drinking cups for quaffing 
bocr or mead. An actual sample of Bronze Age beer scenu to have 
been recovered in Denmark, where the body of a woman was 
accompanied by a wooden bucket containing the dried sediment of 
beer brewed from wheat and honey and flavoured with cranberry 
* CL GrccaweU, Briiith Bamtn (1B77). fif- PP- a^o-i. 
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and bog-myitlc.* This no doubt explains why beakers were so often 
buried with the dead, as well as giuranteeing a rcspocubic antiquity 
for the Teutonic habit of beer-<irinking. 

The remaining bcaken in Sussex are all from burials. One fiom 
Beggar’s Havat, near the site of the former Dyke railway station, 
accompanied a skeleton, rotmd die neck of whi^ were found beads 
of lignite and tubular beads of bronac (plate XI, 4). Another from 
the Ditchling Road, north of Brighton, was accompanied by a 
barbed flint arrow-head (plate XI, i), while in front of the mouth 
of the skeleton was a l>cap of snail-shells. In this case the deceased was 
provided with food as well as drink for the next world. The four 
‘A’ bcaken come, one from a barrow near Tclscombc, two from 
Church Hill, Brighton, near St. Nicholas’s Church, where there 



NC. Axi nOM nvBNsmr (?) (ua.) (J) 

were formerly at least two barrows (plate XII, 1-3),* and one from 
Park Brow (^mptiug).* At the Brighton site the larger beaker was 
found with an adult skeleton, and the smaller wid) that of a child. 

The earliest metal tools were axes of copper or broitze modelled 
more or less on flint axes and intended to be similarly hafted in a 
deft stick (fig. 41 and plate XIV, /ewtr). The edge was sharpened 
and tempered by hammering, which caused it to be splayed out 

• At Egtvcd in Jutland (itsao). Infbrnutioa from Professor K. W. Braggcr, 
Sigi, LJm ag SitUltt »» tld Nonkt JonSmiks Ophsv ipjj, p. 11. The Creek 
explorer Pythcas tecorded die same habit iu N.W. Europe in the Ibusth 
cwisuty B.C (Strabo, IV, s, 3). 

• Rev. J. Skinnet‘i Journal (ills), B.M. Add MSS. No. J3640, fol. 14s, 
iji (inlbmution firom Mr. Geinsdi). The rcuiaintng bcaken froin Sussex 
are listed by Mr. Grinscll in S^C., Ixxii (ipji), pp. 37-40. For bcaken 
in general see Hon. J. Abercromby, Braitze Age PaOtry (191a), voL L 

• SJV.Q., vii (193B). p. 38. 
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wider dun the body of the axe, and, as we have already seen, some 
flint axes came to be nude in imitation of the tlupc of these early 
metal tools by people who perhaps desired bitt could not afford the 
latter (fig. 35,4). Ofthesc simple flat celts Griuscll lists nine examples 
from Sussex;' four of these come firom the Downs, four from the 
Weald, and one from the coastal plaui at Selscy, while three of diem 
[ are said to be of copper and three odsers have been proved to be of 

bronze. A tenth specimen is also recorded from the foot of the 
t Downs at Eastbourne.* 

We have already seen that inou of the implements used at thb 
period condnued to be made of flint, dsc working of which isow 
reached die higltest level of tcclmical skill, as exemplified by the 
arrow-heads, daggers, knives, axes and other tools which we 
reviewed in the last chapter. 

Later in the Early Bronze Age the flat axe (or celt) underwent 
developmait whereby the edge became more widely splayed, while 
the body became lurrowcr and acquired side-flanges designed to 
hold the tool more securely in its split-wood haft (plate XIV). 
GrinscU lists eight spccinwns from Sussex, six from the Downs and 
two firom dre coastil plain *—all probably of bronze. Some ofdiesc 
belong to the early part of the Middle Bronze Age, after which the 
type developed into the palstave, as will be seen later. A hoard of 
four flanged axes, with faint incipient stop-ridges, was found by 
Major Maitland below the turf covering a prominent ditched bowl- 
barrow on Combe Hill, jevington, near Eastbounre (plate XIV). 
Tlic fact that diree of the axes had been broken across the middle 
suggests that the)’ nuy have formed a votive offering placed diere in 
honour of die ancient hero for whom the mound was raised. In fkt, 
this barrow teems to have been a sitrinc of some sanctity as late as 
dre Roman period, for many Roman coins and pots were foimd 
buried in and around it.* 

Odier objects characteristic of the Early Bronze Age, such as 
arcliers' wrist-guards and V-pcrforaied bunoiu, have not been 
recorded from the county, which is not surprising at they belong to 

; • Sjt.C., bodi (193 r), pp. 40-a. • ftirf., xxxvii (rtgo), p. r la. 

* Ibid., (rpjr), p. 46. * SM.Q,, viii (S940), p. loS. 
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dtc culture of the ‘A’ beakers which arc uncommon in the district. 
Hie earliest inecal daggers arc also absent, nor is tlierc any trace of 
tlic Tuod-vesscr as it is known in the nortli of England. 

Passing on, then, to the closing phase of the Early Bronze Age, 
we have to record two important burials in barrows, botli near 
Brighton. Hie first is the Black Burgh, an inconspicuous mound 
near the Oyke road, three-fifths of a mile south of the Dyke. Hiis 
was opened in 1872 by General Pitt Rivers, who found a wide and 
deep grave cut into tlic dialk below the centre of tlte mound, con¬ 
taining the skeleton of a woman, 5 feet 6 inches in height. With her 
were found some shale beads, a bronze pin. a snull earthenware cup 
and, curiously enough, a bronze knife-dagger.* The latter is not of 
the earliest type, and is similar to tlut sliown in plate XIII, 3. The 
blade is an elongated triangle with a midrib and fluting parallel to 
the edges, and it was secured by mcaiu of rivets to a handle that had 
been of wood. The little cartlicnwarc cup (plate XII, 4) is decorated 
with vdiat looks Uke a pair ofeyebrows—a conventional representa¬ 
tion of the human face which, though not uncommon on pottery in 
the Aegean area, as at Troy, and also in Denmark and Spain, is 
possibly unique in Britain, though it has been found on chalk drums 
of this period in Yorkshire.* 

OfgrcaUT interest is a Lirge barrow that once stood in Hove—tlic 
only CHIC recorded fiom the coasul pbin.* It was situated in what b 
now the garden at the b.'ick of No. 13, Palincira Avenue, and it used 
to be visited every Good Friday by hundreds of young people who 
used to play ’Kiss-in-the-ring’ and other games—a custom which no 
doubt lud its origin in very ancient ceremonial observances. This 
barrow was destroyed in >856-7 when building operations were 
active in tlie neighbourhood, but fortimatcly its contents were pre¬ 
served witli greater care than was accorded to nuny in tliosc days. 
According to the Rev. J. Skinner, who examined it in 1821, the 

vi (it77). pp- aTO-AA. The objects found ace in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum. Famtum, l>ursi:t. 

• hM. Bronrr Aj(f (ipao), pp. *o-i. 

*Sjt.C., i* (1157). pp. Ii 9 -a 4 t Abcreroinby. B.A. Akio/. il, p. jo; 
Cunvoi. fl. diid H. A., ii (1914). pp. ao-8. 
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moiind was la feet high aiid i)io paces in cireumrcrcncc, which, if 
one may judge the length of his pace by the diincimont he gives of 
other earthworks, implies a diameter of aoo feet for the barrow— 
probably an overestimate.' Ac a dcpdi of 9 feet below the top— 
probably lying on die old ground surface—a cofitn of oak was found. 
Tliis was 6 to 7 feet long, and lay cast and west. Besides fragments 
of decayed bone—whether crenuted or not is unccrUin—the coffin 
contained an amber cup, a stone axe-hammer |Krforatcd for luftii^, 
a bronze dagger, and a small whetstone (plate XUI). 

Tlic cup, whicli is the most prized object in die Brighton Museum, 
must also liavc been die most treasured possession of the ancient chief 
who diought to carry it with him to die world ofsludcs. It has been 
carved out of a single piece of red amber, wlitdi svas at least S inches 
long before being worked. It has a round base and a single handle, 
onianicntcd with parallel grooves, as shown in the accompanying 
pliotographs, and its capacity is about half a pint. The only decora¬ 
tion on the body of the cup consists of a band of raised lines below 
the lip; diese stop short of the handle on each side, the tenninadon 
being marked by a vertical iiidscd line. It is considered diat dm cup 
may have been tiinied on a pole-lathe, a primitive implement wliidi, 
by spinning the object alKrnatcly in opposite dirccuons, can be made 
to leave a segment unworked, from wliidi to carve the handle after¬ 
wards. Only one other amber aip lias been found in Britain, and 
that oonKs from die Oandowii Barrow, near Dorchester (Dorset), 
while odiers of similar sliapc to die latter were made of shale.* A 
wooden cup of the same form as the Hove specimen was found with 
a bronze dagger and brooch at Guldhoi in IXrnmark.* 

Tlic axe-hammer is ofsomc volcanic stone and is one of the finest 
examples of its kind found in Britain.' It is more likely that sudi an 
implcmciic was a symbol of office, like our maces and state swords, 
rather than an actual tool or weapon fur ordinary use. Its possessor 

t B.M. Add. MS. No. 13658 (itai), fol. 34. 

* tyUu. Ard>. xliv (tpaS). pp- itt-17. 

* Madicu, Fuud tf l^gtldiien fr* BrduzcaMrm i Danmuk, pL xiv, 3; xv, 
Aio. A13. 

* Stone axe-hammers: Arck., Ixxv (19x6). pp. 77-io8- 
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may have been the chief of all these parts, and this his sceptre. At any 
rate the analogous implements belonging to this period in Scandi¬ 
navia formed Uk basb of the legends concerning the mighty hammer 
of Tlior the Thunderer. 

The knife-dagger resembles that firom the Black Burgh, and was 
fastciKd to its liandle with three rivets, k also had a wooden sheath, 
the maths of whidi can be seen adhering to the blade. The litdc 
whetstone was no doubt carried suspended by a cord, and used to 
sharpen the dagger whai there was any special business pending. Its 
surface is glossy from use. 

Andait aml^ was derived from tlte sliores of the Baltic, and this 
fact, combined with the Scandiiuvian associadoiu of the cup and 
the axc-hanmicr, indicates that the Hove cliieftain was either of 
Scandinavian origin, or had trade comiexions with those parts. The 
dagger, on the other hand, is more likely to have come from the 
west. 

It is possible that it is to diis period that one should refrr a bronze 
pin that was found with a skeleton in a barrow on Firle Beacon in 
1820 (fig. 45). The accounts of its discovery arc deplorably vague, 
but it appears from the Journal of Dr. Gideon MantcU tlsat it was 
found with a skeleton, not a aemadon, and that it was at that time 
in the possession of a Mr. Wisdom of East Hoathly.* A month later 
further digging brought to light a small pottery vessel witli what 
appears to have been anotlser skeleton, whether or not in the same 
bamw is left uncertain owing to the loss of a page in the JournaL* 
Horsfreld's account is therefore iruccuiate, but he illustrates the pin 
from a drawing made by Mantel! himself,* and this aitd anotlier 
sketch in the Journal arc the only records that have survived, for the 
pin itself has eluded search and inquiries, and is not in the Mantel! 
Collection at the British Museum. From the sketches the pin bean 
a dose resemblance to one from Camertou, Somerset,* which 
appears to be of a type belonging to the Aunjetitz culture of Central 

* £. C. Curwen,/MnM/ ^ CUnm fdanttH (1940), p. lA. 

* Aid., p. 17. 

* HonfieU. Laws, i, p. 48 and plate Hi, la. 

* Figured by Evans, Bmur, p. jdp, fig. 4j<(. 
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Europe (1700-1300 B.C.).* It is thcTcfore possible that this pin wit¬ 
nesses to contact widi Central Europe during our Early Bronze Age, 
but it is also possible that the specimen in question might be Saxon. 
Greater certainty nught be adiicvcd if the pin itself could be found. 

It must not be supposed that every man or woman had a barrow 
raised over them when tliey were dead. Skeletons arc fiequcntly 
found buried in a contracted attitude without grave-goods or 
memorial, and tlicsc probably represent the common people of die 
time before the introduction of cremation. 

We may now sum up die scanty evidence as to die life of Early 
Bronze Age man in Sussex by saying that, though largely composed 
of new-comers from Holland, who blended widi the Nc^ithic 
natives, the people seem to have lived very much as their pre- 
dcccsson had done; being, no doubt, nomad herdsmen, diey con¬ 
tinued to live on die Downs and perhaps also on the coastal plain, 
mining flint for axes in the neighbouthood of the old Neolithic 
mines, and hunting and cutting wood in the Wcalden forests where 
they lost many arrows and a few axe-heads. They were large-boned 
bcer-diinkcTS and skilled archers; they used mainly flint for their 
took and weapons, the fortuiute few havit^ axes and daggers of 
bronze; their women had necklaces of shale and bronze beads, and 
they buried dicir dead in contracted attitudes in expectation of a 
future life in which tbeir needs would be much die same as those of 
this life. 


THE MIDDLE BRONZE AGE 

The change from the Early to the Middle Bronze Age was a 
gradual one, not marked by any notable event or fresh invasion, but 
ratlicr by a change of attitude towards death, whereby cremation 
slowly t^ the place of inhumation, with a diminished tendency to 
bury objects for use in the next life. This was accompanied by a 
gradiud increase in the supply and use of bronze, and perhaps by a 
tendency towards a wetter cUmatc. We may provisionally date the 

1 Abcrcromby. Bnttre Agt PNlwy, ii. p. 6j. quoting Lmwer in Ztituhrifi 
filr BllmttttSt. 1907, p. 794. »nd fig*- Dmubt, pp. ajo, 4J7. 

(InfonuMion from iVoTetior Smart Piggott.) 
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period as extending from about 1500 or 1400 B.C. down to about 
1000 B.C. 

Hardly any dwdling-siccs of this period have been certainly 
identified in iSritain, unless it be that the localized sites on die Downs 
where flint iuiplctnents arc found in some quantity should be 
regarded as camping-sites of the Bronze Age. The fact that none of 
these sites has yielded pottery might be due to the absence of proper 
excavation in seardi of it; on the other hand, a nonudic people tends 
to use vessch made of less fragile material than pottery, such as wood 
or lendier, while frequently rctuniing to die same camping-sites in 
their successive wanderings. 

At all events pottery was commonly used for cinerary urns to 
contain the ashes of the dead which were interred in barrows. Tlicsc 
tints arc of a special type with overhanging rinu or coUars (or 
‘crowra’, as l^ofcssor Hawkes proposes to call diem), generally 
ontamented with straiglit-linc patterns made by impressing a twisted 
cord on tiK clay while it was wet (plate XV}. Most of the ornament 
was on die collar or crown; occasionally it extended also to the 
upper part of die body of the vessel. Considerable numbers of diesc 
unis have been found, but relatively few preserved.' 

These urns were evolved from the northern British type of food- 
vessel which had bc'cn buried widi die body to contain food for the 
dead. The food-vessels were in their turn derived from die old 
Neolithic ‘ 0 * bowb. Tlie cliangc of usage from food-vessel to 
cinerary uni was a very radical one, and some very cogent force 
must have been at work to break througli tlie stubborn conservatism 
of primidve funerary tradition. Sometimes cinerary unis were 
buried, not as 'primary iiitcrmcuts' ui new barrows, but at 'secondary 
interments' in barrows diat had been raised at an earlier date, and 
which were looked upon .1$ 'consecrated ground’ by virtue of the 
ancient heroes buried dicrcin. Middle Bronze Age dnerary urm have 
been found nuinly on die Downs, but also on die Lower Greensand 
ridge of West Sussex. 

* L V. Grintrll gives a list of urm from Middle and Late Dronic Age 
burials, die old reraedt not always distinguisfaiiif( between the two kinifa; 
S-A.C.. Ixxii (t 9 Ji), pp. « 3 - 7 -, Ixxv (iMs). pp. 33 J- 4 . 
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Atiotlicr dan of pottery occasionally found in connexion with 
these burials consists in snull vessels of various sliapcs, sometimes 
having die walls perforated widi numerous openings, making them 
unsuiabic for holding food or drink. That they were for burning 
incense, as has been often supposed, is scarcely iikdy, though diey 
may have been intended for carrying sacred hrc. One su^ from 
Lancing is in the British Museum (pbtc XU, 5}, while a simibr 
specimen was found on Clayton Hill in 1805 (fig. 44), and close to 
the same spot in the following year a man digging for flints found 
an uni in which was a pendant of blue faience or porcelain (fig. 43, 
1).’ The um, being broken, was unfortunately not preserved, and it 
is important to note that die pendant was found in it, and not in the 
smaller vessel (miscalled ‘incense cup'), as has so often been asserted 
by later writers. A closely similar pendant (fig. 43, l) was found in 
a cinerary um in a barrow above Ox-settle (or Oxtcddlc) Bottom, 
north of Mount Cabum, near Lewes, accompanied by a number of 
beads of jet and amber, a bronze spiral finger-ring, and a green por¬ 
celain or faience bead of segmented form * (fig. 4a). Wh-it Hors^ld 
calls the 'small skeleton’ of a man wlio, he says, 'mutt have been 
nearly six feet fmir inches high’, was found in the tame mound in an 
extended attitude, and may therefore have been a Saxon secondary 
interment.* The uni, part of which b preserved at the Bridsh 
Museum (fig. 43), it of biconical form, and therefore of relatively 
late type. 

The discovery of these faience pendants and segmented beads in 
burials of the British Bronze Age is a very remarkable thing, and one 
which has been observed in otlicr counties, particularly in Wilt¬ 
shire. It has long been licid that they were of Egyptian or Cretan 
origin, as tlic art of nuking faience or porcelain it not known to 
have been practised in any nearer part of the ancient world at about 
that time. Tlic most recent autlioritativc views ate tliosc of the late 

* Honficki. Ltwff (1834)* Pf>- 43 - 4 ; S^.C.. viii (1854), p. aSj. 

* Ibid., p. 47; Franks, Horae Ftralei, plate xxv, 9; Ardt., xlui (1871). p. 497 
and fig. 193; Abercromby, B.A. Pottery, iu pp. 37, 

* Gideon Mantel! oys in hb JmnMi {op. ed., pp. I, a) that dietc were skcle- 
totis, aecompanied by knives, which nukes it certain that they were Saxons. 
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Mr. H. C. Beck. F.S.A.. aiul Dr. J. F. S. Stone, who consider that 
no dedrive answer to tlic qucsdoii is yet possible on the available 
evidence. They say, however, that from their smdics two conclu¬ 
sions emerge: (l) These beads arc almost peculiar to Britain, and they 
have only found three Egyptian segmented beads that resemble the 
Britislt specimens in all respects. These date between 1400 and 
llSo B.c. (a) On the other hand, from their sudden appearance and 
fiita pp^aranee in Britain, and from the fret that there is no evidence 
of glass manufacture here in Bronze Age times, one can only con¬ 
clude that they came from some foreign source. Egypt made glazed 
faience from the remotest times—a very specialized manufacture 
vdiich was unlikely to appear suddenly in a fully developed form 
elsewhere. Similar, but not identical, beads were known and made in 
Ejjypt for a very long period. Tlic dbtribution of frlcncc objects in 
general, and not of the specific types of British beads only, very 
definitely frvouis a Mediterranean route and affords a connecting 
link with the eastern Mediterranean. These frets amongst others 
weigh, they believe, very heavily in frvour of an Egyptian origin, 
and of a date ranging between 1400 and 1150 ».C.* 

'Hk very cautious opinions outlined above confirm, so fiir as they 
go, the provisional dating of our Middle Bronze Age. 

The Aangcd bronze axe gradually developed into the palstave— 
the characteristic axe of tlic Middle Bronze Age. The flanges became 
more pronounced and a stop-ridge was developed between them, 
to prevent the l>cad from splitting the haft by being driven back 
into it 

Three principal stages of development of the palstave are con¬ 
venient to recognize, and for the purposes of tliis book wc will call 
them A, B and C. Each stage merges imperceptibly into the next, 
but only the earliest appeared during the Middle Bronze Age. 

In the first (A—fig. 46, i) the stop-ridge is not more prominent 
than the flanges, while the latter continue to run practically die 
whole length of the tool, both upwards to the bun, and downwards 
towards the cutting-edge. A central midrib is often found below the 
seop^dge to give addirional rigidity. This type appeared during die 
^ Afd>.. Ixxxv (1935). p. 303. 
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Middle Broiucc Age, but condnuod well into the Late Bronze Age, 
perhapi as late a* d« eighth century B.C. 

The second stage (B—fig- 4<S, a), whicli belongs to tlie Ute 
Bronze Age but for the sake of comparison will be described here, 
is dtsttnguished by the absence of flanges below the stop-ridge, 
where they no longer perform a useful function, though they con¬ 
tinue upwards almost to the butt. The body of tlie axe is thickened 
below the stop-ridge, so that a midrib is no longer needed, but some 
lines cast in relief arc usually found, sometimes arranged like a 
trident and reminiscent of the defunct flanges and midrib, or at 
other times forming a parabolic curve, as in fig. 46, a, or else a com¬ 
bination of both. Occasionally a loop or ring is found at the side of 
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the implement to enable it to be secured to its haft by meam of a 
thong, but such loops are rare in this stage. 

The third stage (C—fig. 46, 3) also belongs to the Late Bronze 
Age. Now the stop-ridge b the dominating factor, being very bold 
and prominent, while the flanges curve upwards fiom it, extcndii^ 
only about half the distance to die butt. A loop for attachmcnt'hy 
a thong b normally present, while the part of the axe below the stop- 
ridge b thick and narrow and usually unomamented, unless by a 
series of parallel vertical lines cast in relief. The cutting edge b less 
splayed than in earlier types. 

Daggers were now becoming longer and narrower, and develop¬ 
ing into dirks or rapiers (fig. 47 > 3 )> 

The socketed spear-h^ now appears, having been developed 
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from a <lagger mounterl on a handle of exaggerated length to enable 
io possesor to strike his enemy at a safe distance for himielf (fig- 47 < 
1, a). Of ten specimens recorded by Grinsell * three may belong to 
this period, as indicated by the pair of small loops on the flanks of 
the socket which enabled the head to be secured to the shaft by a 
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Afitr 

(Hat* uncwtiin, |) 

thong (fig. 47, i)- All these come from tlie Downs. A fourth, from 
below the Downs at Brambcr, is of a slightly later type having 
the loops moved up so as to coalesce with die base of the blade 

(fig. 47 . i). , . 1^. . j r • 

In general, bronze implements during this penod were fewer ui 

number and variety dian was formerly thought, and the scarcity of 
datable objects found with them malUs it difficult to be sure of a 
* S~A.C., bodi (iwO, pp. di-a. 
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Muldlc Bronze Age dale in all cases. The tendency now is to relegate 
to the Late Bronze Age many implements and hoards chat were 
formerly assigned to the Middle Bronze Age. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The picture which we have here attenspted to draw ofUfe in the 
Middle Bronze Age is distressingly inadequate, and we arc forced to 
admit that while we know something of their funeral customs, we 
know very little indeed of their manner of lile. There is, however, 
no reason to think that they departed materially from the pastoral 
and semi-nomadic habio of their immediate predecesson * but the 
distribution of their burials gives sonK ground for thinking that they 
may have spread into the Weald to some extent, as well as on to the 
coastal plain, while still living for the most part on the Downs. 
Such bronze tools and w’capons as were used were simple and 
undeveloped, requiring no great skill in casting; bronze itsdf must 
sdll have been scarce, the majority of people sdll relying upon flint. 
Stagnation, too, it evident in the scarcity of signs of improvement 
of old types or the dcvelopiucut of new types of bronze implements. 
All this is in marked contrast with what is to follow. 

> Some agricukutc was eertatnly ptactised, aa we know (rom (he discovery 
of brome skUes in oefaer coumiet, and occassonatly from the frndiisg of 
grain-rubhen bi barrows of (bis period. 




ChapUr VIII 

FARMERS AND BRONZE-FOUNDERS 

'Bread', layi he, '3c«r brochen, u the «aff of life.’ — swut, Tak of » Tiib 

W E luve seen reason to believe that the principal mcam of 
livelihood of the inhabitants of Sussex from the Neolithic 
period down, probably, to the end of the Middle Bronze Age— 
something like 1,500 years—was the rearing of cattle, sheep, pigs, 
arvd latterly horses, while corn-growing, uxlustrialism and hunting 
were subsidiary, and are likely to have been such as were compatible 
with a nomadic life. This we have called the pastoral stage, and it 
seems to have been a period of increasing cultural sugnadon. 

From about 1000 B.C. significant changes begin to appear, sufficient 
to justify the classification of the next five centuries as a separate 
period of considerable imporunce, distinguished as the Late Bronze 
Age. These changes reficct very uiuctdcd condidotu on the Con¬ 
tinent which were to have fu-rcadiiog consequences for these 
islands in new ways of living and new industries, largely brought 
about by an influx of &esh blood. 

Professor Hawkes now divides the Late Bronze Age into three 
st^: 

(i) In the first, provisionally dated lOoo-Soo B.C., and con- 
veniendy designated LB. I, the populadon remained the same, living 
apparently as they had always lived during the Middle Bronze Age 
a roving pastoral life, and burying dieir dead in the same kind of 
dnerary urns. The principal diflcrcnce lies in the appearance of cer¬ 
tain new types of imported bronze implements and weapons, such 
as socketed axes, slashing swords and razors. 

(2) During die second stage, provisionally dated 8oo-<Soo B.C., and 
distinguisbed as L.B.2, die really important changes occurred, for 
there is plenty of evidence of a considerable influx of new population 
from the Continenc, bringing widi diem, not only a gready increased 
rar^e of bronze implements and of metal-work in general, but a 
164 
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new way of living in xttlcd farms, with a ficld-sysccm based on 
the use of the plough. New types of pottery, too, enable the con¬ 
tinental origins of these immigrants to be traced. Two phases can be 
distinguished in this stage, known as LB.aA and L.Bob respectively, 
each lasting roughly a century, and to each of which different xttie- 
ment sites have been attributed on the ground of pottery types. 

(3) The third stage, L.B.3, provisionally dat^ 60(^500 B.C., 
appean to have been another interval of stagnation, during which 
no new immigrants arrived, aisd litdc or nothing new developed, 
though there is a.possibility that a few iron implements may have 
found thdr way into this island in advance of the Iron Age proper. 

The importance of the Late Bronze Age is therefore twofold. For 
the first time bronze became really plentiful, with a new range of 
types of tools and weapons, aisd superior skill in casting them with 
hollow sockets; this immensely stimulated the bronze trade of 
Britain, leading to the appearance of itinerant bronze foutsders. Of 
sdll greater importance was the rise of a new agriculture. 

The most significant contribution made by the ncwcomen to our 
developmental history was the introduction of a system of interaive 
corn-growing, based on the use of a plough norm^y drawn by two 
oxen.' This not only meant that cereals were isow to take a much 
more prominent place in the diet of the people, but that their cultiva¬ 
tion with the plough involved the appearance of more or less per¬ 
manent farms surrounded by arable land. The system of agriosl- 
ture thus introduced lasted for some 1,200 years, from the Late 
Bronze Age tliroi^hout the Early Iron Age and the Roman period, 
until it was superseded in Sussex by the English open-field system 
under the Saxons in the fifth century aj). It was essentially a system 
of upland tillage, centred on huge or small farms which were 
situated on hills, and which were served by roads which ran for the 
most part along the ridges. It is usually called the Cddc system 
because the Late Bronze Age immigrants who introduced it are 
generally considered to have been the first Celtic people to settle in 
Briuin, and abo because it only dbappeared when the Ia« Celts of 

' Evidence hM been found of the use of the plough in Denmark befbee 
1400 a.c and in Hollaod before iteo B.C {Aiuifulty, xx (1946). pp. 31,13*). 
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thil part of Roman Briuin woe overwhelmed by tlic English. If, 
therefore, we have occasion to speak of the ‘Celtic period’ or 'Celtic 
times’—terms to which some may take exception—they are to be 
underuood merely as terras of convenience designed to cover the 
period when the Celtic system of agriculture was in use in this part 
of Britain, viz. the Late Bronze Age, the Early Iron Age, and the 
Roman period—approximately Soo B.C. to A.D. 400. 

The Cdtic field-system was based on the use of a primitive light 
plough, drawn by a small team of oxen—usually two. Such ploughs 
are depicted on rock-carvings of the Bronze Age in the south of 
France and in Sweden;* they had no coulter, nor did they have a 
ploughshare at first, but tlic wooden point that tore up the ground 
was in later times protected with an iron shoe. With such a ploi^h 
osdy light soils could be cultivated, not the heavy days and loams 
whiefa in a state of nature would be clociied with dense oak-forest. 
The chalk hilb most readily provided the necessary conditions, and 
hence it is on the Downs that we find very widespread traces of the 
agriedture of the Cdtic period. Their preservation has been partly 
due to the fact tliat the succeeding English system was espcdally 
suited to the more fertile lowland days and loams and hence 
avoided the Downs, and the same is largely true of modem fanning 
prior to 1939, so that the traces of the Celtic system had to a great 
extent escaped obUtcration by later ploughing until the recent war. 
Hie actual outlines of the fields have been preserved by thdr being 
demarcated by banks or ‘lynchets’ consisting of soil which has crept 
downhill under the influence of repeated ploughing and rain-wasK, 
to accumulate at the lower edges of each field. Such banks arc called 
‘posidve lynchets', while the scarps left by the corresponding 
denudation at the upper edges of each fidd arc called ‘negative 
lynchets’. The result often resembles a kind of terracing of the fields, 
cadi plot being separated from the one below it by a lynchet which 
is posidve in its upper half and negadve in its lower. 

The principal feature by which the Celtic and English ficld- 

*M. C Burkin. CW Rariy Anmten (ipatf), p. 22$, pL xxviii, fig. i; 
Prtkiacry (ipai), pi. xlii. For (fae origin anil diffiaion of the plough, tee 
Amtifnity, X (1934), pp. adi-Si. 
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syitems can be distinguished at sight is that, while the individual 
plots in the case of the latter were long, narrow strips, nominally a 
hirlong (<S6o feet) in length and a chain (6d feet) or half-chain in 
breadth, giving an area of an aae or half-acre, die pioo of the Celtic 
system were much nsorc tscarly square, with a length ofaoo-400 feet 
and a breadth of 100-200 feet and an area from a half to two acres 
(plates XX and XXI, and figs. 49, 51, 69, 73 and 90). In further 
contrast, the English system was a valley-system, oenued on valley 
settlements and served by valley roads.* 

In the Celtic system the fields tended to be squarisl) because it was 
the habit to pulverize the soil by ploughing it first in one direaion 
and then again in a direaion at right angles to the fint. Evidence of 
this cross-ploughing has actually been found in E>cnimrk and 
Holland in the form of scratches left by the point of the plough in 
the subsoil, and these scratches are found in two directions, crossing 
one another at right angles.* Now Mr. F. G. Payne has recently 
shown that the purpose of this cross-ploughing was to conserve 
moisture in the soil, and it was thus a method suited to a ccMidnental 
or cvai Mediterranean climate, and one that could only be used ui 
Briuin on light soils. This tends to confinn the view of the southeni 
origin of the system. In contradistinction to this, the mahod in the 
English field-system was to turn over the sods in order to get rid of 
excess moisture; this required no cross-plougiting, so tliat the fur¬ 
rows could be long and the plots narrow. 

Tile above outline holds good for die whole of tlic Celtic period, 
but in the prcsait diapta we sliall confine ourselves to tlic evidnice 
of agriculture only so far as it concerns die Late Bronze Age, while 
that which affects the Iron Age and Roman period will be deferred 
till lata. 

* See O. G. S. Crawford, Ak Sway mi A/rAamAyy (O.S. Prof. Papers, 
N.S.. No. 7, 1924): E. and E. C Curwen, ‘Sussex Lynrbcts*, S.A.C., hov 
(1913), pp. 1-65; E. C. Curwen, ‘Prehistork Agriculture', Aatiftky, i (1917). 
pp. atfi-tp; Air-Phottfn^f mi Eeonomk Wjtery; the Et’oMen ef the Cem- 
Jfieli (Ecofi. Hist. Soc., and edu., 1938); 'Ancient Culdvadom*. AMiifMify. vi 
(1933), pp. 389-406; Congress of Arefa. Socs., 39'^ Report (193a). pp. 30-j. 
41-J*, E. C. Curwen, Phngh mi Petturr (1946), pp. 48-77. 

* Aatifiity. xx (1946), pp. 38. 158. 
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As has been already stated, the second sugc of the Late Bronze 
Age is distinguished by the arrival of numerous immigrants from 
iiortliem France. Those which reached Wessex probably came 
from the Cherbourg peninsula, bringing with them the so-called 
Deverel-Rimbury types of pottery which look like imiutions in 
day of wooden buckets and small barrels hdd together by riveted 
hoops. Those which came to Sussex in L.B.2A seem to have come 
from the parts of Normandy opposite our shores, for they are 
distinguished by tlse possession of certain globular vessels such as 
arc found at Fort H^rouard in Normandy (plate XIX, l). In 
L.B.2B ocher immigrants may have come from furtlier afield, 
from the Western Alps—Switzerland, Savoy and tooth Germany— 
a district that is recognized as having been the cradle of those peoples 
who later became known to history as tlie Cdts.^ All this upheaval 
resulted from the westward expansion out of Central Europe of tlie 
people known as the Umfield people, because of their habit of bury¬ 
ing their dead in cemeteries, or um-helds, rather than in barrows. 
Our fint immigrants—those coming from Normandy in L.B.Za— 
were refugees that had been displaced by this pressure; then in 
L.Bju our second wave of immigrants induded sortve of the 
Umfield people themselves. This much is to be learnt from tlieir 
pottery types.* 

Equally important are new types of bronze implements and 
wcapoiu. Socketed axes (fig. 57, l) and slashing swords (plate 
XVII, i) were introduced during L.B.I, but now with the new 
immigrants of L.B.Z we find the winged axe—a form of Hanged axe 
in which the flanges arc hammered round to embrace the wooden 
haft (fig. 57, 2 and pbtc XVII, z)—and the ‘carp's-tonguc’ sword, 
so called from the shape of the bl^e (place XVII, 3). Ocher nouble 
bronzes (some of which have not, however, been reported from 
Sussex) indude cauldrons, chisels, gouges, and ‘bugle-shaped’ objects 
—probably sword-belt fasteners. Native palstaves of Middle Bronze 
Age ancestry survived along with socketed axes, and in some cases 
the latter were adonsed with a device that recalls the distinctive 

> AnfiftUy, iii (1909), p. 5J. 

* See Hawkes* dear piesencatioa of this in S~A.C^ Ixxx, pp. 269. IT. 
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featuie of the winged axe (fig. 57, 3). In this phase die infiiix of 
immigrants was mucli more considerable than in that of L.B.aA, 
amounting to an invasion, and it is probable that the new-comers 
formed the earliest Celtic population of these islands. 

Cremation was still die rule, but it was less usual in this period to 
raise new barrows over die dead, most of which were placed as 
‘secondary interments’ in existing barrows, or else buried in flat 
cemeteries or ‘urn-fields’. Only one um-field of this period has been 
discovered in Sussex, and that was found on Stcyning Round Hill 
in 1949. and excavated by the boys of Stcyning Grammar School 
under the direction of the headmaster, Mr. J. Scragg, Mr. G. P. 
Burstow and others.* Parts of about 25 to 30 Late Bronze Age ums 
were found, inverted over cremated bones, as well as one Middle 
Bronze Age uni and {ngments of a beaker. Thb small um-field, or 
cemetery, is probably to be regarded as a group of secondary inter¬ 
ments buried in a spot known to have been hallowed by tlie burial 
of some ancient hero of the Beaker period, perhaps t,ooo years 
earlier. 


DWELLING-SITES 

In Sussex, whde a fi;w burials have been discovered, we are 
unusually rich in habitation-sites of the Late Bronze Age. One very 
charaaeristic feature of these, though not an invariable one, is to 
find a number of small embanked enclosures of round, oval, sub- 
rectangular or irregular shape, each of which originally contained 
one or more circular huts. Such enclosures may be found singly, or 
■ scattered over a hill-side as single or paired units, or they may be 
clustered together to form what looks like a composite settlement. 
So far as is known at present this form of settlement in small em¬ 
banked enclosures u peculiar to the Late Bronze Age, not having 
been found on Iron Age or Roman sites.* 

Excavation has been carried out in several of these settlements, 
while others arc recognizable from the characteristic enclosures or 

t S.CM., x»v (1950). p. 8 j. 

* PJ>. 5 ., xvi (1930). p- I 9 J- 
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hive been discovered and destroyed in quarrying. The following 
sites ire worth considering in some detail. 

(i) Park Brow, Somptiiig (L.B.aA) (si/iSJoW) 

Park Brow (fig. 73) is a spur ofDownland about 1 mile isortb- 
catt of Cissbury and four miles north of Worthing.* It is covered 
with abundant traces of tlie Celtic field-system, including a succes¬ 
sion of settlements dating from the Late Bronze Age down to the 
latter part of the Roman period. For die most part such farms and 
hamlets leave little or no visible trace on die surface, and their 
presence is often betrayed only by finding numerous small pieces of 
pottery in the mole-hills and rabbit-scratches, together with flints 
that have been crackled all over by fire. Tlie latter, often called 
‘pot-boilers’, were cooking-stones, which, alter being made red-hot, 
were dropped into water in order to boil it—a method of heating 
necessitac^ by the bek of vessels capable of standing over a fire. The 
tiny bits of pottery look miserable enough, but to the experienced 
eye they arc capable of revealing somcdiit^ of the date of the settle¬ 
ment in question, as will be shown in due course. 

The Late Bronze Age settlement at Park Brow • consisted of a 
cluster of at least eight round huts, roughly 20 to 30 feet in dumeter, 
situated on the soudi-wcst comer of die spur.* Their presence was 
disclosed by the aaivity of rabbits which nude havoc of the loose 
soil covering diem, so that each hut-site appears as a slightly terraced 
patch of broken ground on the liill-sidc, yielding sliards of andent 
pottery. One of dicse huts was explored by Mr. Garnet R. Wolselcy 
in 1924. The ground had been levelled by cutting back into the 
chalk, but the most curious feature was diat no (ewer than thirty- 
four small pits or holes liad been dug all over the floor. Some of 
these no doubt were post-holes intended for the support of roof- 
timbers—for the hut must have resembled a wigwam in shape; but 

* SutC^ Ixiv (iRaj), pp. 30-j; Pith. Sx^ pp. «7-9a, and sir-pluxo, pbte 
XXII. 

* Aftk., Ixxvi (1937), pp. 1-4. 14-16. 

* If any embanked endoaurcs once exmed, they nuy have been destroyed 
by pleading during the Roman period. 
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Other holes were evidently for storage, for they were dotted about 
the floor and still held the remaim of jars and ’saddle-qucrm —that 
fa, a type of niill-stODC of whicli the upper stone was pushed back¬ 
wards and forwards on the lower, this being a dcvelopmau from 
the kind already described as a gram-rubber in the NeoUtliic causc- 

wa)%d camps. • • l 

We now find defusite evidence of spinning arid weaving, in the 
shape of spindle-whorls and loom-weights. Spindle-whorls were 
gcncraUy sniaU lumps of baked clay, spherical, cylindrical, or bi- 
cooical in shape, and pierced so as to fit on to the low« end of the 
spindle to give it momentum in spinmng. Loom-weights at this 
period consisted of cylindrical masses of day weighing 3 or 4 lb., and 
pierced through the axis of the cylinder so that they could be 
attached to bunches of threads on the loom to main^n their tcimon 
during weaving. Loom-weights varied in shape during later periods. 

The sides of the huts at Park Brow consisted at least to some extent 
of watde and daub, that is to say, that haiel or willow branches 
were interlaced'horizontally in and about the upright timbers, and 
the whole was daubed inside and out with day. Several pieces of this 
day daub were found bearing the impressions of the wattles. 

The pottery consisted of two main types—the globular vessels of 
northern French type, already aUuded to, and cylindrical jars of 
Deverd-Rimbury class, with finger-printit^ on a raised band which 
girdles the vessel about a third of the way down from the rim 
towards the base (plate XIX. I, a). The former show that this hut 
was occupied in L3.2A. 

Owing to the fact that Park Brow was occupied and cultivated 
throughout the Cdtk period it is not possible to point to any of the 
lynchets there as an example of agriculture in L.B.2A, for the fidds 
as we see them now arc mainly the result of ploi^huig in Roman 
times. In order to sec actual examples of fields that have not been 
ploughed siiKc this phase of the Late Bronze Age we must go to 
Plumpton Plain, to another Downbmd spur situated six miles north¬ 
east of Brighton and four miles north-west of Lewes. 
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(a) Plumptcn Plain A (LB.2a) (51/358122) 

On Plumpton Plain two tcttlement sites have been located (fig. 
49); one (Site A) belongs to L.B.2A, and the other (Site fi) dat« 
firom L.B.2B. For the moment wc arc concerned with the former 
which in other contexu may be referred to u Plumpton Plain A. 
Both sites are difficult to find without guidance, being half-hidden 
in an alluring wilderness of Downland scrub. The late Mr. H. S. 
Toms first published a survey of Site A, which he and the late Dr. 
Eliot Curwen each discovered independently.* Site B was also dis¬ 
covered independently at different times by Mr. Toms and Mr. G. A. 
HoUcyman. 

She A (fig. 50) consists of a duster of four embanked enclosures 
or compounds, grouped astride the back of the spur which projects 
due south from that part of the main ridge on which 'Plumpton 
Plain’ is marked on the Ordnance Map (fig. 49}. They are linked 
together by sinuous roads which lead either to or past the entrances 
to the endosures and are quite evidently contemporary with them, 
forming part of one integral scheme. In some places these roads take 
the form of lurrow hollow-ways—the result of traffic, perhaps, or 
else deliberately hollowed out in order to obtain toil with which to 
form a bank on one side. The road, however, which leads directly 
to the upper entrance of Enclosure III has a ‘double-lynchet* form, 
that b to say, it b delimited by lynchets on both sides, a positive 
above and a negative below, besides being slightly hollowed by 
traffic. The importance of thb b that the double-lynchet form proves 
that the road was in use at the time when the ground on each side 
of it was under the plough, and as the sole purpose of the road was 
clearly to lead from one etsdosuxe to the others, and thence to the 
fields themselves, it follows that the lynchets representing the fields 
were formed at the time when the enclosures were occupied. Hence 
in the lynchets immediately adjoining Site A wre have definite 
examples of fields cultivated during L.B.2A—the only examples to 
far identified in Britain. 

The enclosures themselves are more or less oval, with the excep¬ 
tion of No. IV which b roughly rectangular. The banks by which 
* SLAC. Uviii (1937), pp. i 7 »-* 5 ' 
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they arc surrouudni have no (litc])cs, but, as Totm lias shown, arc 
composed of nutenal soaped up from the whole of the interior 
surface of tlic enclosed areas. Eacli enclosure has at least one entrance 
opening on to some part of the connecting road>system; No. HI has 
two entrances which bear a defruite relation both to the road on the 
wat and to the lynchets on the cast, for one entrance is approached 
through an opening in the latter. In three cases tlicre is also a shallow 
pit in the lowest part of the compound; these were in all probability 
intended for collecting water, though whether they were successful 
may be doubted, for chalk will not hold water for long unless 
puddled, and excavation of two of these hollows sliowcd neither 
puddling, nor clay lining, nor any accumulation of chalk sludge such 
as is usually found in catchment ponds. 

Three of these enclosures were examined by the Brighton and 
Hovo Archaeological Society in 1934, under tlie direction of Mr. 
G. A. Hollcyman and the author.’ Large areas of turf and top-soil 
were stripped so as to expose the bore chalk of which the hill is made. 
Cut into this chalk rock, but filled up widi rubble and flints, wc 
found numerous post-ltoles, many of which bad held upright timbers 
for the walls of huts. Three rouiid huts could be traced in oudino— 
one in each of die enclosures cxaminod--and it b likely that another 
hut might be found just inside the western entrance of No. Ill; but 
as thb port b densely overgrown with bushes it was not possible to 
dig them. Thchutin Enclosure IV yielded no pottery at all, and may 
therefore be regarded as an outhouse rather than a habiution. Those 
in Nos. II and IIL however, yielded pottery of northern French 
Bronze Age type, similar to diat from Park Brow, as well as ocher 
coarse vesseb compatible widi a like date and origin. 

The huts were in each case more or less circular and about 20 feet 
in diameter. The cylindrical and vertical form of the post-holes sug¬ 
gests that die wall-posts were upright, in which case they would 
have bcai surmounted by a conical thatched roof. In two cases a 
central post-hole indicated a central support for the roof There were 
no stor^olcs in the floors, such as occurred at Park Brow, nor were 
there any hearths inside the huts, but occasional cooking-holes were 
’ PJ>.S., i (IW 3 ), pp. 16 1 
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found outside them, containing broken pots and pot-boilen. The 
huts, so consuucted, must have resembled very closely many of 
the native dwellings still seen in South Africa. The banks of the 
enclosures may also have supported thoni hedges; a trial cut through 
one of them revealed no palisade post-holes, but only some curious 
furrows of uncertain origin, running b a direction parallel with the 
bank. 

Across the valley to the west of Site A there are two separate 
enclosures between Strcathill Farm and Horseshoe Plantation. Each 
appears to be of the same type as those we have been considering, 
and each it accompanied by a few lynchets, being aligned to an 
ancient road which crosses the head of the valley obliquely. It looks 
as if tlkcse may be further settlements of the ume people. 

(3) Plumpton Plain B (L.B.aB} (51/361120) 

Site B on Plumpton Plam occupies a little dearbg on a small 
spur that projects into the head of Moustone Bottom, a quarter of 
a mile southeast of Site A (fig. 49). It is not marked by any earth¬ 
works except a small bank and ditch, resembling an old hedge- 
bank, which runs across tlte spur, marking the upper limit of the 
settlement-area, with which it is probably contemporary. No doubt 
this once supported a stout tltom-hedgc. Before excavation the only 
visible signs of former occupadon consisted m numerous shards 
of pottery and pot-boilers found in the mole-hills. Thu site was 
examined at the same time as Site A, several cutdngs bebg made at 
what were coiuidercd to be likely spots, to as to lay bare the natural 
chalk, hi three places the sites of huts were found, marked not only 
by post-holes, but also by store-holes similar to those which studded 
the floor of the dwelling at Park Brow. The cuttings were not, how¬ 
ever, sufficiently extensive to recover the full ground plan of any 
of the huts. Considerable quantities of pottery were found, much of 
it b the store-holes, and tlib has been attributed by Professor Hawkes 
to the seventh century B.C. Beside bucket, barrel and bag-shaped 
vessels of Deverel-RJmbury affinity, there were two very significant 
classes of pottery. 

The first (Hawkes’s Class B ib) h apparently a cross between 
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British Middle BroitTe Age form and Late Bronae Age technique 
(plate XVm), indicating, not only a fusion between new-comen 
and natives, but that the natives had been continuing to make their 
clumsy bi-conical collared urns during L.B.2A, uninfluenced by the 
few refugees that were coming over from northern France. Tim 
was no more than might have been expected; but now that a con¬ 
siderable influx of new blood was arriving in the second phase 
(L.B.aB) we have evidcssce of fusion, at least in technique. 

The second class of pottery wliich is of special significance from 
this site is a group of much finer and more delicate ware with 
incised decoradon (Hawket’s B 4) which can be traced to the 
Westent Alpine regions and is associated witli winged axes (plate 
XIX, 5). It is therefore of special interest to note that one of our 
huo yielded a fragment of a winged axe, besides a bronac knife. 
Other finds inclu^ spindle-whorls, loom-weights, whetstones and 
hammct^toncs. 

While there are no means of proving that the lyischeu which lie 
immediately to the west and south of this site arc contemporary 
wicli it, diere is at least no reason to doubt it. In fact tlierc arc grounds 
for believing tliat the western group of lynchets belonged originally 
to Site A and after its deserdon continued to be ploughed by the 
people of Site B. The extensive group to the south nuy equally wcD 
be contemporary with Site B, especially as careful search has failed 
to idendfy aity later settlement on the hill; but as the nd^ibouring 
hills and valleys are covered witli exactly similar lyischets, some of 
which belong to the Roman period, wc must be cautioiu in assum¬ 
ing a Late Bronze Age date for this group. Most of these lynchets arc 
concealed in a thick scrub of bushes, and their planning, which was 
carried out by the author with tlic help of Mr. G. P. Burstow in 
1934, was only made possible by going over die ground widi air- 
pliotographs and marking on them the positions of the lynchets in 
relation to individual bushes and trees that could be identified on 
the photographs.* 

' As scrulxleannce is proceeding apace in the intesests of modem agrieuW 
iwe, much of this teties of lynebett may have been destroyed since the survey 
was nude. 
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We may safely assume thac the whole of the lynchets sliown on 
fig. 49 wcie not under the plougli at die some time, but that cultivar 
tion started at die aorthem end of the group, and spread towards 
the south. One may thus watch the development of the fields from 
a somewhat haphazard arrangement around Site A to the greater 
compactness and rectangularity which b found in the southern 
portion, and which is so characteristic of the Celtic field-system 
during the Roman period. That sudi compacuicss was also possible 
in L.B.ZP b shown by die evidence of New Bani Down. 

(4) New Bam Doum (L.B.2b) (51/084093) 

The earthworks of New Bani Down, which fonra the soudi- 
eastcni spur of Harrow Hill running down to Mkhelgrove, some 
five and a half miles north-west of Wordiing, were discovered by 
the late Dr. Eliot Curwen and the author shordy after 1918,* and 
were excavated by the Worthing Archaeological Society in 1933.* 
They proved to be the remains of a farm of L.B.aB, complete with 
farmyard, huts, fields and approach-road, undamaged by any later 
prehistoric occupation (fig. 51). 

The farm-yard, or compound, is situated on the baick of die spur 
and is roughly rectangular, being bounded on the north by a bank 
and ditch and elsewhere by a slight bank carrying a stockade, of 
which we found die holes set at intervab of abwt 3 feet apart 
(fig. 52). Embayed into the northern bank arc what appear to be 
the sites of five huts in a row; one of these was stripped to the bare 
chalk and revealed a ring of post-holes but few relies ofoccupadon. 
Another hut-site was uncovered close to the soudicni palbadc. Tlib 
had been constructed on a ring of vertical posts, about 20 feet across, 
and had no doubt been covered with a conical thatched roof, the 
whole resembling very closely the huts at Plumpton Hain A (plate 
XVIII). No central post-hole was found, nor any store-pits, but 
scattered on the floor we found a fair quantity of fragments of Late 
Bronze Age pottery, oniamcnted with rows of fingcr-dp impres¬ 
sions applii^ to raised bands; there were also some saddlc-quenis for 
grinding com, the blade of a bronze knife, and the dp of a bronze 

1 S- 4 .C., Ixiii (ipaa), pp. 32-5. * IhU.. hexv (1934). PP- » 3 T- 70 . 
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tpear-hdul. Some conspicuous hollows within the ‘larm-yard’ may 
have been intended to collect water; only one of tliem contained any 
chalky sediment A semicircular bank and ditch, a few yards north 
of this compound, is part of an oval enclosure, whether intended 
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for another group of huts or as a cattle-pen; this has not yet been 
examined with the spade. 

From the north-west corner of the ‘farm-yard’ an inconspicuous 
hollow grassy track runs westwards across the ridge for 500 feet, 
and then turns southwards as a wcU-marked ‘double-lynchct’ road 
lor a further 1,500 feet, to be ultimately lost in the modem enclosed 
fields by Michdgrovc (fig. 51). From the sides of this road lynebets 
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run off in both dirccdom, nurJdiig fields which were aligned with 
the road and cultivated when the latter was in use. The road and the 
fields therefore form one coeval entity. The road itself leads nowhere 
but to the main entrance to the ‘farm-yard* which contains the Late 
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Brotat Age hutt, and must therefore be contemporary widi them; 
in fact, one may be certain tliat it has not been in use smee tliat dme. 
We arc thus in a position to show that the whole complex—the 
farm-yard, the huts, the road and the fields—^fomu one contem¬ 
porary unit which is to be dated by die pottery found in the huts, 
namely, to the latter part of the Late Bronze Age (700-500 B.C.). 
The plan of the fields reveals the compact rcctangularity which is 
characteristic of the Celtic system. On the eastern slope of the hill 
(to the right in the plan) long and wide suips of ground, separated 
by high lyiKhcts, run from north to south along the hill-side. These 
were originally divided transversely into squarish fields by boun¬ 
daries whidi have not survived. Such an arrangement is very 
characterisdc of die Celtic field-system. 

Several burial mounds arc scattered over the fields, and it it 
likely that most of these arc of later date. Two which we examined 
proved to be Saxon. A Neolithic pit-dwelling which was also dis¬ 
covered by accident has been described already in connexion with 
the Harrow Hill flint-mines. 

From the angle where the road turns south a bank and ditch 
continue the line northwards as far as a small modem reservoir. 
This, diougii part of the same complex, is not part of the rood. 
Unfortunately the angle of the road and its junctioii with the bank 
and ditch have been somewhat obscured by the crossing of modem 
tracks. 

(5) Btackptrtch mtJ Cock Hill, Pauhing (51/093092 and 0S9097) 

About half a dozen scattered single enclosures of Late Bronze Age 
date lie on the western slope of Blackpatch Hill (Patching) and 
especially on the spur known as Cock Hill, about half a mile nortls- 
east of the New Barn Down site juu described. These are being 
investigated by Dr. H. B. Ratclifle Densham, who is finding charac¬ 
teristic pottery.* They appear to be associated with rather vague and 
ill-dcfi^ lynebets, and they nuy perhaps be regarded as part of 
the New Barn Dov/n complex. 

' S.>1C., xd (l9S)). p. 69. A survey oTone of the endotmes on Cock Hill 
tppcjn in S.A.C., Lxiii (tpaa). p. 55. 
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(6) Kingston Bud (L.B.2b) (31/233059) 

Another settlement of this period was situatctl on the coastal plain 
near the village of Kingston Buci (or 'by Sea’} five miles west of 
the caitrc of Brighton. Tlic site was discovered and destroyed by 
gravel-diggers (for the subsoil is Coombe Rock), but intermittent 
watcl) was kept on the work for many years by the late Dr. Eliot 
Curweii, the late Mr. E. J. G. Piflfard, and others.* A number of 
‘black holes’ were discovered, full of dark soil and charcoal; these 
were in reality storage holes or small pits sunk into the Coombe 
Rock, containing the remains of large jars with finger-tip orna¬ 
mentation on raised bands—and other objects. Tlic occupation of 
thu site continued throughout the greater pan of the Iron Age also. 
If any cultivation was practised by the Late Bronze Age inhabitants 
the nature of the soil, its relative flatness, and the intensity of modem 
agriculture have combined to ensure that no traces have survived. 

The late Mr. W. L. Wliite and Mrs. Grahamc Clark (Miss G. M. 
White) have foimd evidence of a similar dwelling-site on the coastal 
plain at Sclsey. 

(7) Kingky (41/812106) 

A small farm, most probably but not certaiiUy belonging to this 
period, stood on a little spur which, projecting below tlse steep, 
curved soutliern flank of Bow Hill, separates tlte two heads of the 
romantic Kingley Vale. Tliis spur is covered with lynchets, among 
which is a small semicircular area, partially embanked and enclosing 
four shallow depressions.* Some very limited exploratory cuttings 
made here by the audtor in 193a sho\^ these to ^ tlie sites of huts, 
one of them having in oik corner a small pit in which were found 
the fragments of a very remarkable and unusual pottery vessel. This, 
when reconstniacd, is hemispherical, its sides being full of small 
holes, while at the centre is a larger opening (fig. 53). Use only 
arulogia appear to come from Denmark * and Germany,* and the 

> S.A.C., Ixxii (i9}i). pp. 185-217. 

* Ihiil.. Ixscv (1954)1 PP- 309-15. 

* G. Hin. Ijmdbnig 1 Damtmks OUliil (Copeiibagas, 1957), p. 5a. fig. 18. 

* Mr. G. C. Dunning. P.S.A., has drawn my attemion to an apparently 
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suggestion it that thb type of vessel may have been used for pressing 
the whey out of the cuid in nuking cheese. The only other pottery 
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found on this site consists of four shards which, to judge fiom their 
paste, more resemble Devcrel-Rimbury ware than any other. The 
site is one tlsat might repay wider excavation in the future. 


(8) Wd/den, Rye (51/921126) 

A peculiar site, situated in the Wealden forest at Playden near 
Rye, was discovered and excavated by Mr. H. J. Cheney within the 
last few yean. When first publish^ it was attributed—on the 
grounds of its peculiar pottery—to the overlap of the Neolithic and 
Early Bronze periods,' but Profosor Hawkes has since pointed out 
that the evidence, particularly that of the pottery, points rather to 
the overlap of the Middle and Late Bronze Ages, and this revised 
opinion seems to have met with general approval.' 

The site lies on a small patch of Wadhurst Clay which crowns a 
knoll of Ashdown Sand, and consists of a ring ditch, enclosing an 
area 65 feet across in the centre of whid) were traces of a circular 

comparable T««el fram a dwcUiiig-iUe at Oietkau in Germany, dated to ibe 
first century U.C. (Eififiilinn^ in dVr Mr tmd ftitiigtschitMkht Abteiho^ in 
Mutrmui RMi$bni, Racisbon, 1917, p. 9, plate 5, fig. 5). 

' AmJ., XV (ipJSk PP- I 5 a^. 

• RU., XV, pp. 461J-71. 
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hut, 20 feet in diameter, which appeared to have been reconunKted 
after the whole area liad been deliberately covered with fine white 
sand. The origiival hut and its reconstruction appear to have belonged 
to the same period, and it is suggested dut the occupants of the site 
may have found the day knoll too cold and damp, and that they 
may have attempted to remedy it by overlaying die site widi sand 
which can scaredy have been deposited there by natural means. 

Apart lirom some Mesolithic flints aiul medieval pottery and iron- 
slag, which arc intrusive, the nutcrial fur dating the site consists 
mainly in the hagincnts of four small flat-bottomed pots with 
sUght shoulders, two of which also have lug-handles. For technical 
arguments the reader sliould consult the papers already dted, but 
briefly Professor Hawkes's view is that these vessds represent a fusion 
between native Middle Bronre Age and inunigraiit Late Bronze 
Age style and technique. The ring-ditch type of habitation, without 
any aitrajicc causeway, b a Middle Bronze Age characteristic in 
Oxfordshire, exemplified by the settlement of that period at Sutton 
Courtenay, describ^ by Mr. E. T. Lccds,^ thou^ the type has 
occasionally been found as late as tlic Iron Age. Thb form of 
dwelling, its situation in the forcu, and the absence of any ttacc of 
lynchcts, suggest that its occupants may have beat natives of Middle 
Bronze Age stock, who had picked up some cxpcrkacc of the 
invaders' ways, but who had nevertheless taken refuge from them 
in the woods. The forest can scarcely have been free from outlaws 
then, as later—men who while defending tlicmsclvcs against wolves 
by means of such ring-ditches as that at Playden, made incursiom 
upon civilized society as opportnnity offered. Further exploration 
of the Weald may throw more light on thb question.* 

Close to the ring-ditch at Pbyden Mr. Cheney also found part of 

1 Arth., Ixxvi (1917), pp. $9-^a. 

* In I9j<i the late Dr. Eliot Curwen found the remains of a ditch in the 
tand-pU at Sclmcston on the Lower Greensand—the bte of the MesoUthie 
aetticment (p. 55). Part of a Late Uroiizc Age bucket-shaped vessel, with 
finger impresnoDS ou a raised hand, was found half-way down in the filling 
of the ditch. It b just possible that this may tepresent a similar Wcaldcn site 
to that at Playden, but the evidence b insufficient (S.d.C., bexix (t 9 ) 8 ). 
p. «W)- 
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a nxungular enclosure surrounded b>’ traces of a wattle fence and 
a shallow ditdi. The holes left in the clay by the uprights of the 
fence were about 4 inches in diameter, and were placed about a 
foot apart, with holes for stouter posts every lO to 15 fccc They were 
all found to be filled with darker soil which could be pieked out 
with a knife-blade. Mr. Chcucy's discovery and excavation of these 
holes was a really brilliant and careful piece of work. Nothing was 
found to indicate the date of the enclosure, but it may quite well 
have been a pen for animals—perhaps pigs—bclossging to die 
occupant of the ring-ditch. 

(9) HigtiJown Hill (L.Bja and zb) (51/092044) 

Highdown Hill it a conspicuous low clsalk eminence, three and 
a half miles west of Wordiing, crowtted with a clump of trees that 
stand within a small fort of Iron Age date. Excavations have been 
earried on in thu important site several times since 1857, and remains 
from all periods from the Late Bronze Age to die Saxon period 
have beat identified, hi 1869 Pitt Rivers digging inside the fort 
found a curioiu stepped pit in which were a socketed bronze knife 
and part of a large pottery vessel, os well as much other pottery.* 
Again, in 1901 Mr. Edwin Henty, while exploring the Saxon 
cemetery which occupied much of the interior, found a bronze 
knife widi a tang (fig. 61,4), a broad-edged tanged chisel (fig. tii, 3), 
a gold hollow penanmilar ring of triangular section (fig. 67), and 
part of a perforated stone mace-head.* All the metal objecu arc of 
Late Bronze Age type. It seems that he also found among die Saxon 
graves a soeketed gouge (similar to fig. 61, 1) and anodter small 
tanged chisel of less developed pattern, wliich arc to be seen in the 
Worthing Museum. According to the late Mr. C H. Goodman's 
nianusaipt note-book on Highdown Hill, preserved in the 
Worthing Public Library, diesc last two implements were found in 
1902, together with a socketed axe (no wings) and a palstave of 
type C, both of whidi he depicts, as well as ‘other palsuvcs’. There 

' Artk., xiii (1(69), pp. 74-tS. 

• P.S.A., xviii (1901), pp. J86-E. See also the FjfiJi Aumim/ Report of the 
Worthing Archaeological Society (1927). pp. 7-8. 
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is no indication as to wdicthcr or not these implements were found 
together in a hoard, but on the whole this seems probable, but not 
certain. The axes are now, unfortunately, lost. 

In 1939 the Worthing Archaeological Society carried out excava¬ 
tions in the Highdown fort under the direction of Dr. A. E. Wilson, 
F.S.A., with a view to determining its date and cliaractcr. The con- 
clusiom reached on this matter will be deferred to their proper place 
in the next cliaptcr, since the fort was fouisd to be of Iron Age date, 
but in the course of cx.tmining it the remains of a hut of Late 
Brenrze Age d.ttc were found buried beneath the western rampart.’ 
The complete plan of the hut was not uncovered, but there appeared 
to be two distinct levels suggesting ocaipation and recortstruedon 
over a fairly long period. Two hearths and two cooking-holes were 
found, with many burnt cooking-stones, a spindle-whorl, a loom- 
weight and part of a saddic-quem. The pottery, which was fairly 
plendful, is referable to botli L 3 .za and L.B.2B, and includes the 
nortlicm French globular type noted as occurring at Park Brow 
and at Plumpton Plain (site A). The Highdown hut may therefore 
be said to h.ivc been exxupied in bods the eighth and seventh 
centuries B.C., and very probably in the sixth century also, ending 
with the construedon of the fort by Iron Age invaders early in the 
fifth century. 

(to) Ctsik HiU, Nendiusvii (L.B.2 b) (51/445000) 

Castle Hill is the name of the clifi^p, some 300 yards west of 
the modem fort coveting the mouth of the River Ouse at New- 
haven. This hill, which at the dmc in quesdon must have been more 
than a mile from tlte sea, was crowned with a large Iron Age hill- 
fort, since totally destroyed, but, judging from the quanddes of 
pottery formd, the site must have bwn occupied continuously from 
tlic Late Bronze Age (L.B.ai) till the tliird century a.d. —a period 
of about a thousand years.* 

No uructural remains of the dwellings of any part of thb long 
occupadon have been found, as the whole hilltop has been churned 

* 5 .A.C.. bexxi (1940). pp. 175 

* Atf.. Ixxx (1959), pp. aBj-pa. esp. pp. a<i9-7J. 
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up by a variety of acrivide* in recent years, but the pottery recovered 
includes a series of L.B.aB wares, some of which arc immigrant ‘um- 
ficld’ types, while othen betray some fusion with survivors of our 
native Middle Bronze Age, This feature is common on our L.B.aB 
sites, and may be explaiisi^ on the supposidon that immigrant men 
took to themselves wives and female slaves from the nadves whom 
they found in possession; it was women's work to make domesdc 
pottery, so tlsesc ludvc women evolved some new types of pot 
which were a cross between what their masters wanted and what 
they themselves had been accustomed to making. 

Besides pottery of this period, a carpenter's kit of bronze tools 
was found here some years ago (p. 199 and fig. 61). 

(ii) ItforJ Hill, Beddittgham (fig. 54) (L-B.za) (51/447053) 

On the southern slope of Itford Hill, about a mile north of the 
village of Tarring NesndJe and just two and a half miles due north 
of Newhaven, lies the moat remarkable, and probably the most 
completely excavated, Late Bronze Age settlement in Britain. This 
was discovered in 1957 by Mr. G. A. Holleyman and the late Mr. 
V. Gerard Smith of Seaford during systematic expbradon of that 
area of the Downs; and during five seasons' work from 1949 to 
1953 the endre site has been excavated by the Brighton and Hove 
Archaeological Society under the diroedon of Mr. G. P. Burstow 
and Mr. G. A. Holleyman. It is due to the generous co-operadon 
of these latter that a descripdon of the site and a summary of the 
excavators' provisional conclusions are included here in advance of 
their dcuiled publicadon by the Society.* 

The settlement consists of a number of enclosures and platforms, 
numbered I to Vm, forming a compact group about 440 feet by 
180 feet maximum dimensions; within these the sites of eleven 
round huts (A-L) have been identified. In addidon to these there is 
a separate enclosure (IX), about a hundred yards to the south-east 
of tlK main group, containing two huts (M and N), and nearby is 
another probable hut-platform (X) which, however, has not been 

* Hie full rcfiott is expected to sppear in the PneetiUmp of the Prehijtork 
Society. 
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examined, u it appears to have been damaged by ploughing, 
probably during the Roman period. 

Tire enclosures and hut-platforms have been cut back into the 
hill-dde which slopes gently to the south; this has left a series of 
banks or scarps to die north, and in some cases the nsaterial removed 
has been used to form the enclosing banks which, as usual, have no 
ditches. A hollow-way appears to have approached the main group 
along the western part of the north side, and a lynchet traib away 
eastwards from the east cstd of the group; this is the only survivor 
of the contemporary held system. A short distaiKe to the south it a 
*cross-ridgc dyke*, but, though this is probably contemporary, there 
u no evidence at present to prove it Parts of the hill and the slopes 
of the valley to the west are covered with lynchets, but tltese ate 
probably to be assigned to the Roman period. 

All the thiitcen huts which have been revealed by excavation 
were roughly csrcular, with a diameter varying from 15 to aa feet 
Each consisted of a ring of posts set in holes dug into the chalk, and 
presumably supporting a conical thatched roof. Four of the huts 
(namely, B, D, M and N) had entrance porches projecting on the 
south tide; these the excavators consider were dwelling huts, while 
the remainder served as workrooms and outbuildings of various 
lands. Some at least of the huts with porches had central posn to 
support the apex of the roof; tlsese were not found in any of the 
huts that had no porches. Another difference between the two classes 
of huts lies in the fact that, whereas some of those without porches 
had store-holes and small pits in their floors, these were not found 
in any of the huts that had porches. 

The chief dwelling was evidently Hut D in Enclosure IV, for it 
was the largest, both in area and in the size of its post-holes, and it 
may well have been the dwelling of the Chief or owner of the 
Cum. The porch of this hut was fhmked by shallow grooves in the 
chalk, and beside the inner doorway a large carved chalk phallus 
was foimd standing upriglit—an emblem of fertility m;^ tliat was 
thought to ensure the fertility of the flocks aiKl fields. 

Smiall storage pits, up to 3 feet in diameter aiMl 2 feet deep, were 
found in Huts A, E and L. Those in Hut L conuined much pottery, 
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but on the floor of a pit bcsulc the wall of Hut E was found a conical 
heap of carboiuxod barley {Hondeum hexoakfutm),^ li| Ib. in weight, 
containing a few complete and fragmentary car*. Beside* the barley, 
and saddle-quems on which it was ground. Hut E probably con¬ 
tained an upright loom, for two hole* suitable for supporting the 
posts of such a loom were found on the central axis of tlsc hut, 
and there were also a number of cylindrical clay loom-weights. 
Much broken pottery was scattered over the floor of this hut. 

Pottery was also found on the floors of Hut* A, D, H and L, 
and saddlc-qucrm in Hut* A, H and K. Two small bone awl* came 
from Hut C and a larger one from Hut D. A few dozen flint slii^ 
stones (bcach-pcbblcs of the size of a plum) were found scattered, 
especially in Enclosures II and Vm. Burnt flints occurred on all hut- 
floors, but quantities of them were found in Enclosure 11 , in a pit in 
Hut A, and in a shallow scoop outside the west side of Enclosure IV. 
It it possible tliat Eiscloture U may have been a corn-drying kiln in 
which heated stones were used, as at New Barn Down. A quantity 
of charcoal lay in a pit at die bock of Hut L, between die wall of the 
hut and the cut-away bank bchiitd it, but there were no fires inside 
any of the huts. 

Part of a bracelet of Kimincridgc shale was found in Hut N, and a 
few whetstones in Enclosure IV. There were no spindle-whorls. 

Quanddes of wtnklc-shclb occurred to die south-east of Hut F, 
and mussel-shells in part of Enclosure IL There were surprisin^y 
few aninul bones, but the skeleton of an ox, belting the legs, was 
found lying at the back of Hut N. 

These scanty relics of occupation betoken a shon life for the 
setdentait, and this it confirmed by the observadon that only two 
of the huts (£ and F) needed to be rebuilt, as mdicated by dse 
presence of a second ring of post-holes overlying the first ring. Tlie 
pottery, which included some northern French vessels, as at Park 
Brow and Plumpton Plain A, points to 1 date in L.B.aA, viz. the 
eighth century B.C., according to present reckoning. The complete 
uncovering of the wliole site nukes it clear, too, that we arc dealing 

* Identified by Hans Hcibeck of Copaiba^, wbo has reported osi it in 
detail in P.P. 5 ., xviii (ipja), pp. 309, aai. 
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with a farm rather dun a village, and that the various huts served 
different purposes, like roouu in a house. 

The genenj resemblance of Enclosure IV to the Late Bronze Age 
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enclolUTC on New Bam Down (p. i8i) will be immediately 
apparent. In each case a bonk runs along the north side Uieltertng 
a row of closely placed round huts; a hollow track approaches the 
north-east comer; and finally the enclosure is surround^ by a post 
fence. The remaining enclosures on Itford Hill do not seem to have 
been so fenced, though there was a wooden gate in at least one 
instance; the surrounding banks in all probability carried dense 
thorn liedges, as suggested at Plumpton Plain Sice A. 

(la) Blaek Patch, Akiston ($1/498040) 

This sice, to be carefisUy distinguished from Blackpatch Hill in 
Patching, was discovered by Mr. G. A. Holleyman, and the accom¬ 
panying sketch survey (fig. 5$) was made by him and by Mr. £. W. 
Holden, and it included here by their courtesy. A spur slopes down 
towards the south-west from the main ridge of the I>owiu south 
of Alciston and west of Alfiiston, and on this spur arc to be found 
a large scries of lynchets assodatod with about a dozen scattered 
enclosures, some of which are round and single, while others arc 
incomplete and double, resembling a 3 in plan. The series of lynchets 
includes two ‘double-l^mchec’ roads and a hollow-way. Thougli 
this site has not yet been excavated, there it little doubt that it will 
prove to be of Lace Bronze Age date. 

(13) Wat Blauhington, Hove {51/275071) 

Excavatioru carried out by the Brighton and Hove Archaeological 
Society in 1947-9 under die direction of Messn. N. £. S. Nonis 
and G. P. Burttow before the building of dte Sunninghill housing 
estate, about a quarter of a mile north-west of West Blatchington 
church in Hove, disclosed scattered evidence of Late Bronze Age 
occupation.* A few store-jars were found in holes in the subsoil, 
and also a cooking-placc containing over a ton of burnt flints and 
large quanddes of broken pottery. Less usual on domestic dtes was 
the finding of two bronze palstaves of type C aitd a broken winged 
axe. No structural remains of the setdement survived as the area 
formed part of a farm during the Roman period. 

^ SA.C^ Luadx {i9$o). pp. B-ii. 
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bronze implements and hoards 


It is during the Late Bronze Age that we begin at ali commonly 
to find several axes and other objects buried together in groups or 
hoards. Bronze had become very mucli more generally available, 
and the founder, probably itinerant, began finally to uipplant the 
flint-kiiappcr. His raw material and refuse arc often found in the 
hoards in the form of‘cakes’ of bronze from die crucible, and 'jets’ 
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which have been cut from the rough castings, together with un¬ 
finished castings themselves, and moulds for axes or other tools, and 
also old broken implements, sometimes partially fused. One dataUc 
hoard found at Bognor about 1904 consisted of fifty-c^t worn-out 
palsuves of type B, fourteen of wliich have loops, and diirty-two 
fragments of <^ers, together widi ’cakes’ of metal—the $tock-in- 
ira^ of a founder.^ Other hoards, consisdng cscclusively of new 
and usable toob, may represent the stock of itinerant pedlars, though 
^ 5 ulC, Ixvi (1915), p. aa5. 
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the foan<Jer nuy often have peddled his own wares; others may 
have been the collected possesnont of ordinary folk, and in any case 
they were probably hidden in dine of danger by their possessors who 
never lived to retrieve them. Tlic date of a hoard is given by the 
latest datable type represented in it, and study of the details of these 
hoards enables certain conclusions to be drawn regarding the 
rcladve dating of difierent types of objects. The hoards found in 
Sussex are lis^ in detail at the end of this chapter, but it must be 
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realized that our kisowledge of the reladve dadng of individual 
types of tool or weapon depends on a study of hoards and distribu- 
docu in Britain and the adjacent parts of the Continent, and not 
merely on our Sussex material. 

The value of this study b illustrated by a hoard of thirteen bronze 
axes found at Worthing in 192E, coroisting of eleven looped pal¬ 
staves (type C), one st^eted axe with, and one without, wing- 
decoration.* Many of the palstaves were in prime condition, not 
old and worn-out specimens, and their date b given by the socketed 
* Msitaii Frost. TV BtHy Hittcry ^ Worthh^ (Hove, 1939), pp. aj-B. 
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axe with wing-decoradon which belongs to L.B.2&. This sliows that 
looped palsuves of this form were still being made at this late date, 
and this conclusion is confirmed by a study of other hoards. Another 
partkulaily valuable assocudon was provided by a hoard found in 
Worthing, consisting of looped palstaves and socketed axes and one 
winged axe, all contained in a jar with a rounded shoulder, and 
out-curled lip of rare type (Hawkes’s Class B 5).* A small hoard of 
bronzes foui^ in Wliitclot Bottom. Portslade, close to Tljuuders- 
barrowHill, belongs, however, to die beginning oftlie Iron Age, for 
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besides a looped pabtave (type C). and pieces of a spearhead and 
of a socketed axe there occurred three pins, one of which b of 
'swan’s neck' type (filth century B.C.) and another ring-headed 
(fifth-fourth century B.a).* These therefore will find a place in the 
next chapter. Another hoard from Sidlesham b remarkable in that 
it includes both a winged axe asid a Banged axe. The latter must 
have beat at the lowest computadou five hundred ycao old when 
the hoard was deposited. 

Axrj.—As we have teen, palstaves continued in vogue throughout 

* Ant.J^ iv (1914), pt>. aao-i, and pi. xxx. 

* Brighton Muxam (H. S. Toms 1^}. 
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the Late Bronze Age, type C (fig. 46, 3) being specially charac¬ 
teristic of LB.2B. But L.fi.i was oshcrctl in by the appearance of 
an entirely new type of axe, having a socket, which had been 
evolved abroad and was not derived fiotn our native palstaves, as 
was formally believed. These socketed axes arc usually plain, or may 
be adorned with vertical lines cast in relief, but have no wing- 
dccoradon (fig. 37, i). In L.B.2B, however, another foreign type 
appears—the winged axe, which hails fiom tlse West Alpine regions. 


na 60 .—lAn aaoNza aci satAa-iauun 
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and whicli resembles a palsuvc without a stop-ridge and witli the 
flanges beaten round die split wooden haft (fig. 37, a). Henceforth 
the socketed axes sometimes, but by no means always, adopted a 
form of decoration which recalls the wings of the wing^ axe 
(%• 57 , 3)- 'Lhc presence of a winged axe in a hoard, or of wing- 
decoradon on a socketed axe, may therefore be taken as an indica¬ 
tion of a date in the second half of the Late Bronze Age. Very 
occasiooally the influence of the winged axe made itself felt on the 
palsuvc too, resulting in its flanges being beaten round in imiution 
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of wings. An example was dredged from the River Arun at Little- 
hampton (hg. 58}, but this, as Professor Hawkes Isas pointed out to 
the author, is most probably an import from the Hi^iland Zone 
of north and west Britain.* 

A pahtave of northern French form, uitcommon in Britain, was 
found at Newliavai, where it must have been lost by one of the 
immigrants of L 3 . 2 B.* 

Swords .—^The bronze slashing sword makes its appearance in 
Britain about 1000 B.C. having been introduced along with the 
socketed axe. b was not derived from our native dirks and rapiers, 
but represents about the mid-point of the evoludon of the sword on 
the Continent. Our earliest types liad a U-shaped KiU, as in the fine 
specimen fi-om Batde (plate XVIl, i); this later became V-shaped, 
but in L.B.aA a new type arrived from the Condtvent. This was 
the carp’s tongue sword, to called from the shape of the blade which 
differs from that of the Icaf^aped U and V-swords.* The hilt of 
one of these was found in the Bicachy Head hoard (plate XVII, 3). 

Spessrt .—The spear-head in the Late Broiae Age was fvtened to 
the shaft witlt a rivet tluough the socket, tliougli the old method of 
attaclnnent by thongs passed through loops on tlie socket still 
persisted. One peculiar example from Sutton End, near Petworth, 
has six holes drilled through the blade (fig. 60, 2), and it is recorded 
that six rivets were fiaund at the same dme but were not preserved. 
It looks as though die holes may have been intended to hold these 
rivets for some obscure reason—perhaps ornament. 

Among the otlier tools characterisdc of L.B.za arc socketed 
gouges, unged chisels, and knives with tangs or sockets. A hoard 
found near the modern fort on Newhaven Head must have repre¬ 
sented the contents of a carpenter’s tool-bag, for it consisted of a 
socketed axe (with wing decoration), two gouges, a chisel, a knife 

1 A comparable qiccimen from Wales is illustrated by Sir Mortimer Whcelrr 
in his Pr^istork nud Ronum WtJtt, p. 15J, fig. 54, No. 1. 

• S.N.Q., vi, pp. 117,181. 

* For ibe claoidcatjon of bronze swords see Arth., bonii (ipaj), pp. 253-45; 

H.J. E. Peake, The firdwae Agt tmJ (fie Cehit WtrU (ipaa); iv (1930), 

pp. 157-71 (bibUography): a brief summary in A/(b, E. W., pp. 124-5; P-P.S., 
xiv (194I). P- «S 5 : Jtvii (i 95 »). P- * 95 - 
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and an awi, besides the fragments of an old sword-blade (fig. 
6 i, I. a). 

Brighton Loops .—A curious type of bronze object which u 
prnili»r to Sussex u thc so-callod ‘Sussex loop*, also known as the 
‘Brighton loop’ from thc fact that icvessteai of thc twenty-four 
recorded specimens have come from places within six miles of that 



town. In fact, thc only examples coming (rom a distance of more 
than sixteen miles from Brighton arc a pair which arc doubtfully 
reputed to have been found somewhere in Surrey. In form they 
resemble a peculiar kind of bracelet, best appreciated from the illus¬ 
tration (plate XVI, 4), but whctlicr or not such was their use it 
doubtful, for they must have been very heavy and uncomfortable 
to wear, and too small to fit over any but thc most slender wrists. 
The rods from which they are made axe sometimes round in section, 
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due niosc of the tpedmou have been fouud in pairs. To the list 
compiled by the late Mr. J. E. Couchnun,^ and repeated by 
Grimell,* should be added a pair of loops found in Stump Bottom, 
a mile north-cast of Cissbury. in association with a looped spear¬ 
head (fig. 47, i), two spiral rings and some amber beads threaded 
on br^ze wire; aisd, agaui, four more loop found about 1918 on 
Palmer Hill, near Hodshrovc Farm.” 

The dating of these loop depnds on a consideradon of their 
associatiosis in hoards. Thus three specimens were found at Black- 
rock, Brighton, together with the blade of a dirk, the bronze 
pommel of another, a spiral finger-ring (all impora from Schleswig- 
Holstein), two oval bracelets and eight palsttvcs of type A (plate 
XVI).* Two more pairs of loop were found at Hollingbury in 
1825, associated widi a palstave of type A asid a cast bronze tore, 
and it is significant tlsat the palstave, the tore and one of the loop 
had been broken—perhap as a vodvc offering.* Another pair of 
loop was found widi a slnlcton in a barrow between Brighton and 
Lewes, with a 'ring-headed pin', and another pii], 19 inches long and 
sli^Uy curved towards the point * (fig. 62). The head of diis latter 
pin is round and flat with a central boss, and it secured to dte stem 
by means of a traiuvertc rivet. About 4 inches below it is a lozenge- 
shaped plate, ornamented with engraved lines, and concealing an 
eye designed for the attachment of a cord or chain.* The discovery 
of loop at Stump Bottom in association wids a looped spar-head 
and spiral rings has already been mendooed. Finally, a pair of loop 
was found near East Dean (Eastbourne) with three 'ring-headed 
pins' like the one mendoned above. Widtout going into technical 

‘ ^.AC., Ld (1930), pp. 7J-5. 

* IbU., bodi (1931). PP- 49 , so. 

* SM.Q: an (1948), p. 60. 

* P.SA, xxvtii (i 9 i<S). p. 153; P.P.S., XV (1949), p- 107. 

' 5 .AC, ii (18^), p. a6A; V.C.H. Suutx. i, p. 319 (with OliaRanon); 
Atdt., xxix (184a). p. 37a; Ank.J., v {1848). p. 333; Evans, Bronze, pp. 76, 
378. 38A. 390 . (In the British Museum.) 

* S.yi.C, ii (1849), p. l 6 y,j£.A^, i (1846). p. 148; Evans, Bronze, p. 3<(8. 

'This, the so-called Picardy pin, ia discussed by Professor Hawkes in 

PJ>.S^ viii (1943), p. 4t. 
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details, a cowtideradon of these associations has led Mn. Piggott to 
propose a later date for the Brighton loops than had previously been 
held; her view, svhich it correndy accepted, is that they should be 
assigned to the eighth caitury b.c, d»at is, to Havrkes’s sugc 
L.B.2A.1 * 

A remarkable bronze object found at St. Leonards * is believed to 
have been part of a mount for some kind of standard, possibly a 
crescentic emblem (fig. 63). Though found with five palstaves of 



rtC. 6j.—notOEa scoumt roa sTANOAto (?), moM Twa jaasina, 

ST. LI^ABSS-OM-SKA (J) 

lAMifmmit*" JtmtO 

early form tliis olyea it considered to belong to the Late Bronze 
Age. Two other examples have been found in England (Loesdon and 
Bakcwell), and a tlnrd of rather different form from Canterbury hat 
the crescentic emblem all of one piece with the socket.* 

The SompHt^ CmtUron. —During the autumn of I94<5 an unsual 

* PJ*.S., XV (1949), p. 107. It should be noted, however, that when Origluon 
loops have been found with axes, at at Bbckrodc and HoUiiybuty, the latter 
have been palstaves of type A; when socketed axes, on the other hand, are 
found with palstaves die latter are of type C. or occasioiully old and braken 
ipeeimeitt of type B. These etptations do not citrounge the view that Brighton 
loops belong to the period in which socketed axes were in use (viz. the Late 
Broiixc Age). 

• y.C.H, Situtx, i (1906), p. 327 and pi. C p. 330 
■ Aitl.J., XV (1935), p. 4d6. 
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Iward was unearthed near Hill Barn, Sompting—apparently the 
stock of a tinker rather than of a founder.^ Chief amoitg the objects 
found was a badly damaged bronze cauldron, made up from over¬ 
lapping sheets of bronze riveted together, and of such a size as 
probaUy to have held nearly $ gallons (fig. 64). Though it was 
shattered beyond repair by the excavating machine which unearthed 



no. 44.—SHACJIASUIATW: MSTOBATSON 0 * BtONZa CAUlOtON l»OM 
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it. a detailed examination of its remains in the Worthing Museum 
is well worth while, as illustrating the extraordinary degree of skill 
attained by the bronze workers of this period in which the art of 
soldering was as yet unknown. Thb is especially evident in the 
ingenious devices adopted for scalii^ off leaks, as, for instance, by 
inserting folded slips of sheet bronze through the cracks and ham¬ 
mering diem out ^t. The cauldron, which was old aisd worn and 
had often been patched and repaired before it was buried, belongs 
» AmI.J., xxviii ( 194 >). P- tJ?; SJV.Q., xii (194^). p. 9 - 
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to Leeds' class Bi, and is attributable to about the sixth century B.C.' 
It is the fourth tpeciincn of its kind to be recorded at found in 
England, ns’o others having been found in Wales and five in Scot¬ 
land; but as no fewer than twenty-eight have come from Ireland it 
has been concluded diat cauldrons of this type were all made in tliat 
country, where they may well have been the product of a single 
‘firm* in which the technical secrets were handed down from father 
to son. 

Witli the cauldron were found tome pieces of sheet bronze 
derived from still larger cauldrons which h^ been broken up; one 
piece, which had been rolled up like a scroll, had had bits cut off 
from its free end, possibly to serve as patches for odier vessels. 


no. 6s. —wONza tauMnrr ntoM battu (lost) (lAr^ 

Cfoir. 'Amitiil Atmaur’, Phle Xtll) 

Beside a curious boss-like object of sheet bronze which is so &r 
unexplained there were also seventeen socketed axes, including 
several unfmished rough castings from the umc mould; others have 
had dteir edges slurpened by hammering, and the whole group 
yielded evidence as to the expanding effect of this process on die 
cutting edges. On the side of one of the bronze axes was a patch of 
heavy incrustation of o»dc of iron, suggesdng that a small object of 
iron, since rusted away, may have lain in contact with it in the board. 
This u one of die rare indications pointing to the probability that a 
few iron objects may have found their way into Britain during the 
latter part of the Late Bronze Age. 

Tlie owner of this board was apparendy not a founder, but a 
tinker and pedlar of usable axes. 

* E. T. Leeds, Ardt., Uxx (19)0), p. i; Sir Cyril Fox, (> 919 ). P- 
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It teemt that Sussex has produced the only known example of a 
bronze trumpet found in England and assignable to a Late Bronze 
Age date. Examples are known in Ireland, and two tpedmeiu of 
Iron Age date have been fouitd in Etsgland. The trumpet in question 
is stated to have been found when digging a well near Battle, some 
dme prior to 1786, and the only record of its existence is an engrav¬ 
ing by Grose ^ from which the accompanying figure (fig. <$5) is a 
copy. It is said to be of 'cast brass’ (i.e. bronze), and to have two 



nc. 66 .— MONZI BBOOCH, RAUSTATT TYTl (fllGinM CBNIVBY B.C.} 
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joints and a perfect nvouth-piece. It was then in the possession of a 
Mr. Rawle whom Gough, Camden’s editor, styles ‘a curious gentle¬ 
man of London’,* but its subsequent location is entirely unknown. 
If it still cxisu it may be that its re-publication here may cause its 
present whereabouts to be revealed. While bearing some resem¬ 
blance to the Irish Late Bronze Age trumpets,* perhaps the nearest 
analogies are to be found in the Danish S-shaped trumpets. It b 
remarkable that no less than three separate discoveries ofLate Bronze 

’ Grewe, Aneititt Amour (17M), p. vi and pi. i}. 

* Camdea, BrUmaia (Gough's edn.), iv (1806), p. aji, note. 

* Eoin MacAVhttc, J.R. Sot. Anii^. Ittltmi, txjw, p. 90. 
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Age relies have been made in the Battle distriet, viz. a crumpet, a 
sword (p. 199), and the Mountficld treasure (p. 2lo). 

We now begin to find for the fint time bronze brooches con¬ 
structed on the principle of the safety-pin. Three, datable to the 
period under review, have been found in Sussex, and all are imports 
from Italy, where they belong to the Hallstact culture. One from 
Clayton, at the foot of the Dowtu,* is of boat-shape (fig. <i6), and 
is attributed to the eighth cattury B.C. —an interesting link with the 
country and century in which Romulus first traced the walls of 
Rome on the Palatine Hill. The other two arc more developed 
examples attributed to the seventh century by Professor Hawkes; 
one of these has a more flattnscd bow with side-knobs, and the other 
is ofserpentine form. Both were found somewhere between Cocking 
and Bignor.* These three brooches may represent trade with soudt 
Europe, though it is perhaps more likely chat they may have been 
brought here by West Alpine folk who had previously acquired 
them by trade with Italy. 

In the Late Bronze Age gold began to be plentiful, and was prob¬ 
ably derived from Ireland, the Eldorado of Western Europe at this 
time. Several discoveries of gold ornaments have been made in 
Sussex. Oitc of the commoneu types is an armlet in the form of 
an incomplete ring, the opai ends swelling out into thickened 
extremities. Four examples were found on the shore under Beachy 
Head in 1806, having fallen from the difi^face after a landslide.* 
They were found by a one-eyed man who is known to fame only 
by his nickname. Jumper Hutches, and they appear to have been 
accompanied by bronzes, including a winged axe and a carp’s- 
tongue sword, both referable to the second phase of the Late Bronze 
Age (plate XVII, 2-7). One of the axes was seen protruding from 
the clifr>face, and it was this, apparently, which led to a search of the 
beach and the discovery of the gold.* A similar armlet was also 

* P.S.A.. xxxi (1919), P- fig- tf; S.A.C., Ixi (ipao), p. 7$. fig. 6. 

* Ani. J., iv (1904). pp. 50-1 (iUusmtod); 5 .AC.. bev (ipM). PP- a 5 )- 4 - 

xvi (tSia), p. 36}; S.A.C., sciv (iMa), pp. saA^; xv (sSAj). 

pp. aao-a. 

* Aith.J.. vi (i> 49 )> p- $ 9 t note. 
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found on the beach near Eastbourne—apparently a separate dis¬ 
covery,' and four more at a later date,* also another at Cuckmcre 
Haven.* Three mote examples were found with pottery and bones 
on the Downs near Patcham, but in this case one of the specimens 
was of bronze, plated with gold.* The composition of the other two 
spedmem was: in one case, 44I per cent gold and 5a per cent silver, 
and in die other case, gold containing about 10 per cent of silver. 



RC. 47.—0010 nHAMXULAa UNO, NOtlOW, AMO OT TtlANGULAt 
sbciion; mcRDowN mu. (wai.) (f) 

Two odier specimens were picked up on the beach at Sebey in 1915 * 
and 1937 * by people who, by declaring their finds to the police, 
were awarded their full value by the Crown—^not only their value 
as gold, but their antiquarian value in addition (fig. 6t). The weights 
of these armlets range from 5 oz. 132 gr. down to 388 gr. 

SnuUer gold rings made of twisted rods have been found at 
Balraer (Bormer) * and Slinfbld,* while the litde penannular rings, 

* 5 .A.C.. viii (i8$6), pp. 3M-7- * r (1848), p. ja#. note. 

* Anh. E. tV^ (i9)a), p. ia8. * Arch. J., vi (1849), pp. 58-9. 

* Am.]., vi (1926). pp. }o8-9: 5 .A.C., Ixvii (1936). pp. 218-19. 

* Amt.]., xvii (1937), p. jai. 

* Honfidd, Ltwtt, i. p. 49, and pi. hr. fig. 4. 

* SJ4.Q., hr (193a), p. <3. 
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sometimes called ring-money from the supposition that they may 
have served as a kind of currency, have come to light at Drackle- 
sham,' Rusdiigton,* and the River Cuckmcre.* A hollow penan- 
nular ring of triangular section has already been alluded to, as having 
been found at Highdown Hill, near Worthing (hg. 67), and this 
type is of special interest in that it is elsewhere confused to the 
‘Highland ^ne’ in the west and north of Britain and Ireland.* It 



consists of three separate plates of very thin gold (probably alloyed 
with silver), the edges being joined by being turned over and ham¬ 
mered, without soldering. The weight is 51*36 grains. Two closely 
similar spedmens have since been found by Miss P. A. M. Kecf in 
the ditch of the small hill-fort on Hardng Beacon, five miles south¬ 
east of Petersfield.* In the British Museum is also a small tore, or 
collar of twisted gold, from somewhere in Sussex.* 

* Anh.J., viii (1851), p. iia, and fig. 1. ‘In the Brichfa Museum. 

* Ant.J., V (193$). pp. I 4 t-t- * P- ao*. 

* For tora in gcnetal see Atm, AuguM I9ja, No. aaa. 
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Mention of a toic brings u$ patniiilly, but incviubly, to the 
tragedy of the Mountfield Treasure.* In January 1863, while a 
labourer was ploughing the Barn field on Taylor Farm. Mountfield. 
near Battle, the point of his ploughshare became entangled in a piece 
of bri^t metal. Looking round, he saw a hole in the ground in 
which he found several more pieces of similar metal. He collected 
them together and took them home to his master who told him to 
keep them, thinking that they were old brass. Tlie man, however, 
made several attempts to sell them as old brass, but without success, 
until he finally disposed of the lot to a Hastings man for 5J. 6 d. The 
latter, suspecting them to be of gold, sold them for nearly ^$iO to 
a dealer in London who promptly melted them down. At this point 
the authorities heard of it, and the Crown put in a claim to the 
treasure, an inquest was held, and the gold foimd to be Treasure 
Trove. The two men who were concenicd in disposing of it were 
then put on their trial at Lewes, found guilty of conceal^g Ttwure 
Trove, and, after uiuucccssfiilly appealing. &ied die full value of the 
gold.* The objects found appear from die report of the inquest to 
have consisted of a large tore, about 3 feet long, widi trumpet- 
XV (1M3), pp. ajS-^o; xvi, pp. F.S.X. (and Series), 

ii. pp. asT-*. 

* laasmuefa as ancient gold has not infeequnuly been found in Sussex, and 
particularly in the neighbouihood of Sebey Bill, it b desirable that the public 
should imdeistaod the law relating to Treasure Trove, especiaUy as it is over¬ 
whelmingly in the incercsu of the fuider of treasure to comply with the law. 
Any one liiiding any object of gold or silver should declare it to the Police or 
to the Cofoocr without delay. If the latter upon inquiry finds the object to 
be Treasure Trove it becomes the property of the Crown, and the finder will 
eirJker xecdve from the Crown the full market value (not mrtety the intrinsic 
value), «r in aomc caaes be allowed to retain the olgect; in the latter case, if 
the finder desires it, the British Museum will sell it for him at the best price 
obtaiiublc. To attempt to tell such objects to a dealer without reporting them 
to the Coroner is not only likely to &tch a lest price than might otherwise be 
obtained, but tenders the seller liable to a heavy fine or bnpriaonmeiK. The 
author heard by chance of the lots of a massive gold armlet which was found 
on the foreshore at Selsey many years ago. but which, through the fuider 
being unaware of the law. wai aold to a dealer and meked down. 

It may be added that finders of treasure may. if prcfciTcd, communicate 
with the Director of the Britidi Miucum, instead of with the Coroner. 
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shaped terminals and with several gold rings threaded on to it; some 
bracelets and little penannular rings of gold, together with nw 
lumps of the metal. The whole, which weighed between la and 
13 ib. (including some pieces which were not disposed of with the 
main lot) was valued at /]650, and may have been the stock-in-tiade 
of an itinerant goldsmith, who, on the approads of danger, buried 
his uock in a sack or chest, and never liv^ to reclaim it 

NATIVES AND NEW-COMERS 

In the Late Bronze Age we have seen for the first time evidence 
of settled agricultural life, with scattered farms surrounded by 
their fields—mainly on die Downs and on tlic coastal plain. Wc have 
seen new bronze types introduced, together with new and improved 
methods and ideas, but it was very largely the natives who took up 
these ideas and profited by them, making full use of nature’s supply 
of copper in Britain and Ireland. The persistence and continued 
development of the native palstave in spite of the arrival of the much 
superior socketed axe would seem to indicate diat the bronze-found¬ 
ing trade still remained very largely in the hands of the descendants 
of the nadve Middle Bronze Age folk, who may have formed a 
separate social class. Though some fusion between nadve and new¬ 
comer—at least in ideas and technique—b suggested by some of the 
pottery, yet the remains at Playden point to the possibility of a 
separate nadve element which may have uken to the forests or have 
maintaiiscd its nomadic pastoral life alongside of the agricultural 
Kttlements of the newcomers. Parallels readily suggest themselves 
in the accounts of the patriarchs in Palestine, where the nomadic 
pastoralists wandered and pitched their tents among a sparsely settled 
agricultural community, practising themselves a kind of nomadic 
agricidture. At the present day wc need not look so fur afield as the 
Bedouin for a survival of this phasomenon, for wc sdll have in the 
gipsies of our own country a nomad populadon—much attenuated, 
it is true—but still carrying on the old tradidons of pastoralism and 
metal-working, now reduced to horse-dealing and mending pots 
and pans. We caruiot go so far as to suggest that our gipsies arc 
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dc$cen<fcd from the Middle Bronze Age folk, but the pcnistcnce 
of the phenomenon of nomad life alongside settled communities, 
together with tlic preservation of the two maiiioccupatiofuin how¬ 
ever debased a form, is suffidently striking to deserve notice. 



no. 69.— aSY-KAN TO KATR XSU 
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TABLE OF ASSOCIATED BRONZE IMPLEMENTS AND HOARDS 
FROM SUSSEX 

In die following Table every effort has been made to include all cases in 
which two or more objects of bronze, assignable to the Bronze Age, have 
been found together.* The hoards have been listed approximately in 
chronological order to as to bring out as clearly as possible the contetn- 
porancity or nsccessaon of die various tj-pes of objects. 

Since at any given time a new and unused tool may be of a more advastetd 
pattern dun one that is old and worn out, an attempt has been made to 
distinguish between tools that arc in prime condition from thmc which are 
imsharpcnod rou^wcasth^, on the one hand, and, on die ocher hand, ffom 
specimens which arc so worn or broken as to have been unusable at die dmc 
of their indusson in the hoard. An italic fignee, therefore, in the cable 
indicates the luunbcr of rough castings present, while a hgure in brackets 
gives die number of worn-out or grossly ffagmentary specimens. A simple 
figure indicates the number of spedmem in prime oondioon. or dae those 
of which the condition u unspecified. 

The letter x denotes the presence of an unknown number of spcduicns. 
In the first column M stands for ‘Museum’, and MM fi>r ’Miarums’. 

While the threefold riawifirarioo of pahtavrs (A, 0 and C) it a UKful 
rough guide, in actual practioc many specimens may be of intermediate 
form, ^metimes this has bom indicated by inserting the letters '(A-B)’ 
above the number of spedmens, to denote that the latter arc of a form 
intermediate between A and B. 

In the case of No. 24 the asterisks indicate wliich of the implcmcncs 
are preservod in the Worthing Museum. 

* An exception is made in the case of Brighton loops found two or more 
together, but not associated with ocher objects. 
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THE mON AGE 


Indc miinKatiin proconc (cncut emis 
VetMique in opprobrium ipecks est bich ahcruc. 

Et fcrro eoepm toluin pro#dixktc icrrae. 

lUCUITUS 

I n Aiii Minor iron had been known and worked at kasi as early 
as 2000 B.C. The working of tlic ores was already known at a very 
early date, but seldom pcactiicd.* In general the earliest iron objects 
were made from meteoric iron, the ‘metal from heaven', which 
contains a large proportion of nickel, and which was so costly that 
a Hittitc tablet gives its value as at least six timesits weight in silver.* 
Iron appears to have been first mined in Asia Minor, and when the 
Hittitc Empire collapsed about 1200 die knowl^gc of its work¬ 

ing was spread far and wide by tudi wandering peoples as the 
Philistines, who introduced it to Palestine at about that time. Even 
in Homer, who deals with a period which should be within a few 
yean after laoo i.c., weapons and armour were still normally of 
bronze, while iron vw rarely used for small tools and was still of 
sufficient value to be awarded as a prize, like gold or silver.* 
Beyond the confines of these ancient Empires the knowledge of 
iron travelled slowly, for the iron sword did not appear in the 
Eastern Alps before 900 B.C., and it was about 500 B.c. before the 
new metal became csublishcd in Britain. How early it began to 
appear in our own country is uncertain; chemical analysis of the 
whetstones found in the Late Bronze Age settlements on Plumpton 
Plain hbts at the possibUicy of iron tools having been used on them.* 
While, however, the Late Bronze Age was in some ways culturally 
akin to the Iron Age rather than to the Middle Bronze Age, our Iron 

* X (1936). pp. 3-a4, jJj-7- * ii ('9a*), p. aatf. 

• XTiurf, xxm, a6i, 8a«-jo. * P.P.S.. i (i93J). P- 3«- 
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Age proper begins with the popularization of iron about 500 i.c. by 
another wave of immignum from the Continent. 

The Iron Age, thus initiated, lasted on until the Roman con<|uest 
in A.D. 43, and is remarkable for the increasing diversity of local 
pottery types. These indicate the presence of different cultural groups 
which arrived at various times within die Iron Age from different 
parts of the Continent, bringing with diem pottery and other goods 
characteristic of the continental culture from which each sprang. On 
arrival in this country some blending of groups took place, while 
others developed their own peculiar styles in isolation. The increas¬ 
ingly local character of the pottery emphasizes the extent to which 
the population had by now become bound to the soil through the 
pennanent character of their agriculture—a sutc of affrirs with 
which that of the Middle Bronze Age may be contrasted, in which 
the widespread distribution of the same pottery types points to a 
high degree of mobdlicy in the population, assoda^ with a pre¬ 
dominantly pastoral life. 

We owe our knowledge of the Iron Age in Sussex principally to 
Professor Hawkes and his masterly analytes of the pottery recovered 
from the various excavated sites, and the sketch that follows is to 
a large extent based upon hit conclusioiu.^ The detailed discussion of 
the pottery itself is csscndally technical, and, though necessary for 
students, is likely to repel the general reader for whom this book is 
primarily intended. Very httic will therefore be said on this subject 
here, especially as it has been very ably summarized for students by 
Dr. A. E. Wilson and Mr. G. P. Burstow.* 

A considerable number of sites of settlements of one kind or 
anocJier have been examined in Sussex by limited excavations which 
have yielded data from which cultural and chronological conclu¬ 
sions have been drawn. These arc shown graphically in the chroiu>- 
logical chart (fig. 70) in which the horizontal lines indicate successive 

* Dr. Kathleen M. Kenyon has piopoacd tome modifications of Profeimr 
Hawkes's views in the Arumal Rtpori of the Inuitute of Archaeology 
(London, 195a), pp. 50-K. 

• S.A.C., Ix^ii (1948}, p. 77. The chapter devoted to this subject in the 
fine edition of this book is here omkrtd. 
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phases (from 800 a.c., above, to a.d. 500, below), while the vertical 
columiu represent tlie range of <late of individual sites, and their 
fortified or unfortified condition. The diuribution map (fig. 71) 
shows the topographical distribution of the same sites, and their 
reladou to the chalk Downs and the river valleys. It will be observed 
that in order to gain breadth of vision some chronological overlap 
has been allowed in fig. 70, in order to indicate the relation of some 
of the Iron Age sites to their counterparts in tlie Late Bronze and 
Roman period. The probable significance of these data will be 
discussed in due course. 

The Iron Age in Sussex falls into three phases, marked by the 
arrival of the main immigrant cultures, and this will provide a con¬ 
venient basis for the study of the period. 

PHASE I ( 5 CX >-250 B.C.) 

We have said tliat iron was fint popularized in Britain about 
500 B.C. by immigrants &om the Couduent. These immigradons 
were in series with those of the Late Bronze Age, but now we are 
coiKcmcd with hesh peoples which belonged to a culture known as 
Hallsutt—after a place in Austria where it is typically represented. 
The Hallstatt arrivals came over as small pardcs of refugees, dis¬ 
placed by the pressure of the Germans who were advancing soutli- 
westwards on tlie lower Rhine area from lands nearer the Baldc. 
Those paides whicli arrived before 500 b.c probably knew and used 
iron, but they were too few to exert much influence. Oik of these 
earlier arrivals Ktded on the shelf of lower chalk which lies at the 
foot of the escarpment of dre Downs at EastbounK, and left behind 
them sonK vessels which arc probably unique in Britain (plate XXV, 
l). Titey had been painted a reddish brown colour with (in oik 
case) lozenge desigiu in black, and the fact that they had been made 
locally is shown by their being ‘wasters* which had lost their sliapc 
before being fired. They were, however, made by foreigners, and 
the nearest parallels are found among the Hallstatt Celts of south- 
weuem Germany, dadng from between 700 and 500 B.C.* These, 
then, appear to have been some of the earliest refugees displaced 
> Am.J., ii (i9aa). pp. 354-do; S.A.C., Ixiii (ipaa), p. 341. 
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by the slow advance of the Gernun hordes, and dtcy came from a 
country where iron was already known. 

From 500 5.C. we have fairly frcquait remains of pottery and 
settlements of the latest Halhtatt new-comers who now began 
to amve in larger numbers. They came, broadly speaking, from 
the Low Countries, but tliere were others cotning rather later from 
the Marne district of France who settled in Wessex, and arc most 
typically represented at All Camiings Cross in Wiltshire. Those who 
settled in Sussex bkndcd widi the Late Bronze Age lutivca, to whom 
they taught the superior virtues of iron. As a result dsc use of bronze 
for cutting implements and weapons immediately ceases—an abrupt 
traiuition which stands in nurked contrast with the slow super¬ 
session of flint by bronze. From now on iron holds dse field, and 
bronze b reserved for ornaments and fittings. One bronze hoard from 
Whitclot Bottom, Portslade, can be referred to the first phase of our 
Iron Age, for besides some old and broken Bronze Age relics it 
contaiiu a ‘iwan's-ncck’ pin, a ring-headed pin and part of a safety- 
pin, all of which belong to thb pan of die Iron Age,’ showing that 
the battered remains of an .-ixc and a spear-head diat were found 
with tlicm were but founder’s nutcrial waiting to be converted into 
pins or other ornaments. It is significant diat the only axe ui thb 
hoard that b in good condition b a palstave of type C. dius confirm¬ 
ing the evidence aflbrdcd by other hoards that dm form of axe 
remairKd popular right down to the aid of the Late Bronze Age. 
Anodicr swanVncck pin was found with a little bronze figure of a 
boar at Woodendcan, near Brighton,* and a similar bronze boar was 
found with a brooch of the thi^ century B.c. on an early setdanent 
site at Kemp Town, Brighton.* No doubt these figures were 
emblems of some kind—the prototypes of our ‘lucky pigs’ (fig. 7a). 

The Celtic field-system continued without change, and some of 
the sites of thb period continued under cultivation for a thousand 
yean, until the Saxom came. The most important of diesc agri¬ 
cultural setdements b that which was situated on Park Brow, a mile 

’ ArckJ., xci (1935). pp. 269-9$- 

• P.S.A., xxi (1907). PP- 4*9-90: Brighton HertU, 5 January ipit. A third 
bronac boar is in the Lewes Museum (provenance unknown). 
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iiorth-«aM of Ciobury (fig. 73), where remains of the dwellings of 
Late Halhtatt tetdeis were uncovered during excavations by Mr. 
Garnet R. Wolselcy,* and later by the Society of Andquariea under 
LieuL-Colonel Hawley.* A settlement CPark Brow T) consisting of 
hut-sites and store-pits was found within a few hundred feet of the 



nc. 7a.— swan's-nbcx akd nNc-niADBD ma, akd utoNza »OAt 
(t’«w M.) (I) 

1,1. WoodintdtMk. BtMueaM, 4. SsuaJ «r<fh fenaac tui, Ao. 
la WMMlot VaNom. FMtilad* 

Late Bronte Age hamlet already described, the huts being of a totally 
dif^ent character in this case. The larger of the two which were 
examined bad been supported by five pairs of stout wooden pillars 
in a tow, each pillar b^g about 20 inches in diameter, and dose by 
were two store-pits filled with ashes and other refuse. Another pit 
was bell-shaped, bdng 8 fiet deep, 6 feet wide at the mouth, and 
expanding to lO fict wide at the bottom. These pits, which, to judge 
(1934), pp. J 47 - 59 - • An*.. Ixxvi (1917), pp. y>~40. 
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from their unweathered ride*, murt have been under cover—cither 
under the floors of the huts or protected by a separate roof—-are a 
distinctive feature of our Iron Age dwellings, for they seldom occur 
in the Late Bronze Age sites so far excavated, though their use 
occasionally extended into the Ronun period. Tliey arc no doubt 
the subterranean granaries CO which Diodorus Siculus alludes when 
describing the habits of the Britons of his dnse (44 and there 
is no reason to believe that any of them served as actual dwellings 
underground. Many were filled up with layer upon layer of rubbi^ 
which accumulated during the occupation of such sites, but after 
the pits had ceased to be used for storage. Charred grain was actually 
found in one of the pits at Park Brow. Closely similar pics are still 
used in parts of south-east Europe for dwelling, storage and refuse.* 
Of great interest and importance is the pottery of which the best 
vessels were found lying broken in holes in the ground.* Among the 
otlier discoveries is a curious bent silver ring which comes from 
Switzerland, where it can be dated to the period 325-250 B.c. and 
thus beloi^ CO the latter part of this phase. This is not only a most 
valuable link for dating our contemporary remains, but is probably 
one of tile earliest objects of silver to be found in the country. This 
corresponds again in date to an icon safety-pin of La T^ I type, 
which was found on a neighbouring site near Findon Park; that is, 
its form is that which it found in the Continental culture of La Tine 
(a place in Western Switzerland) in its carUest stage. An iron ring¬ 
headed pin of the third cnitury 8 .C. was also fotmd in the Park 
Brow scttlcmeuL Spindle-whorls, triangular loom-weights of clay, 
aisd a bone weaving-comb decorated with incised ring-and-dot 
designs, provide evidence of spinning and weaving; saddle-qucms 
and carbonized grain indicate agriculture, tliough the outlines of the 
contemporary fields have been eitltrr perpetuated or obliterated by 
later preliistoric and Roman ploughing; and the bones of oxen, pigs, 
horses, slseep aitd a dog tell of condniicd pastoral life side by side 
with settled agricuhtue. 

' Diodorat Siculus, v, ai. 

• AtHiftHr. X pp. 35 -j«. 

• Soine of the pouery and other objects may be seen at the British Museum. 
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All important feature, because of its rarity in the Iron Age. u a 
cremation burial enclosed in a small um of Hallstatt type. For the 
most part our knowledge of the funerary habits of diis period is a 
blank, as burials are seldom found. 

We shall see in due course that during the later part of the Iron 
Age and tliroughout the Roman period the successors of our Hall¬ 
statt settlen lived farther down the southern slope of Park Brow 
CPark Brow IT), and continued to till the same fields, so that village 
life flourished on this hill for about 1.500 years—the full lifc-dme of 
the Celtic fidd-system in Britain. 

Other small sc^cments belonging to our Phase I have been located 
on the hills immediately to the west of Park Brow, noubly one 
(’Hndon Park site’) lying inunediately to the south of Dead Man’s 
^ump. Eleven store-pits were excavated here by Sir Cyril Fox aud 
Mr. Garnet Wolsdcy in 1925-7, and the oecupadon was shown to 
last down to the end of Phase II.* Other village-sites of Phase I have 
been located by finds of surface pottery, associated with lynchets, on 
Stoke Down, near Chichester (near the flint-mines), and on tlic 
spurs that Ik under the ca« escarpment of Bow HilL There is also a 
site consisting of four shallow pits dose to WiiKhcsta’s Pond on 
Fore Down, Lullington, excavated a few years ago by the late Rev. 
W. Budgen, F.S. A.,* the pottery of whidi (unpublished) suggests an 
overlap of Late Bronze Age and Earliest Iron Age featmes. There is 
no doubt that very many other such sites exirt, often overlaid aisd 
obscured by later prehistoric or Romano-British agriculture. 

Another feature of this phase was the tendency to construct small 
and rdadvcly feeble strongholds on hill-tops, ^me of these were 
four-sided and appear to be related to the rectangular earthworks of 
the Late Bronze Age to whicli allusion has been luadc. One of these 
is to bo found on die top of Thundersbarrow Hill, behind Shore- 
ham,* and consists of a four-sided enclosure 250 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a slight ditch and bank, with two entrances on 
opposite sides. The pottery in the ditch is of early ducactcr. At 

• viii (iJiaS), pp. 449 -^- 

• S.i 4 .C.. Ixviii (ipa?). P- a« 5 ; (ipaS), p. sja; bexiit (ipja), p. 305. 

• Ant.J., xiii (ipj]), PP- 109-ai. 
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a slightly later date, sdll in this phase, this small fort was enlarged 
by surrotusding it with a stronger earthwork, nearly dicular in plan, 
and some 450 to 500 feet in diameter. Neither of these earthworks 
appears to have been stretigthcned with a palisade, nor did the 
interior area exhibit traces of permanent habitation. The inference 
is that the fort was intended as a rcliige for the occupants of neigh¬ 
bouring farms in dmes of danger from hostile raids. It was sub¬ 
sequently much mudlatcd by a farm-site and culdvadon during the 
Roman period. 

A comparable four-sided enclosure of feeble profile was con¬ 
structed on the top of Hollingbury Hill, two and a half miles north 
of Btigliton Palace Pier.* This is not the fort that we see there to-day; 
the latter was an enlargement of the earlier enclosure made, in all 
probability, at or shortly before the end of Phase I. Only one side 
of the earlier enclosure survives, the rest being buried under the later 
earthwork which was strcngtliened with dmbenvork, probably 
with a view to permanent occupation. At such we shall consider it 
along with other examples in the next secdon. 

Wolstonbury it aisodser hill-fort, strongly placed, but of feeble 
proBle, which is to be attributed to this phase, and which, as a result 
of cxcavadosu carried out by the late Madame de Marccs Van 
SwiisdcTcn and the author in 1929, appears to have been a place of 
temporary refuge only.* A peculiarity of this fort is the faa that the 
ditch is on the inner (and upper) side of its bank—an inexplicable 
reversion of the normal rule, but one which has a close parallel in 
Rybury Camp, near Devizes in Wiltshire. 

On Harrow HiQ, near Worthing, is a small, nearly square hill-top 
fort, enclosing about thrccHjuarters of an acre, and overlying some of 
the Neolithic fUnt-mincs ^late VU). This was exansined by the 
Worthing Archaeological Society under the diroedon of Mr. G. A. 
Holleyman in I9}6, when post-holes of dmber palisades and gate¬ 
way were revealed, but no evidence of oocupadon in the interior. 
A very few shards of pottery dated the fort to thb phase of the Iron 
Age.* 

• All J.. xii (1931). pp. a, j, 7. 

* fli/., bccviii (1937), p. aja 


• S.A.C^ bod (1930), pp. 137-45. 
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Several other unall hiU-forts with relatively fwblc defences exist 
on the Downs and may perhaps be assignable to Phase I on the 
aiulogy of those just mentioned but to far as is known at present 
only one hill-fort was constructed and properly fordbed for per¬ 
manent occupation in this phase. This is the small fort on Highdown 
Hill, near Worthing, which was examined by the Worthing 
Archaeological Society under the direction of Dr. A, E. Wilson in 
I 9 i 9 Ritd 1947.^ This fort, which endotes a roughly rectangular area 
comprising a little uitder 2 acres, overlies llie Late Bronze Age hut 
already described (p. 187). The ditch, as originally cut, was some 
6 feet deep and 10 feet wi^, and was separated by a flat berm from 
the chalk rampart which was held up by two rows of wooden posts 
in a manner similar to that of the later hill-forts presently to be 
described. On the south side the rampart may have been faced with 
a revetment of flints and chalk blocks, and at sonse period not yet 
determined a small outer bank and ditch was added. On the north 
side of the fort the native chalk is covered with heavy tertiary clay, 
to that the defences here have lost their original form, and present 
merely a bare scarp owing to the labile character of the clay. The 
sin^c entrance was on the cast side, to the north of the chdk-pit, 
where the post-boles of the great wooden gate were found in line 
with the ends of the rampart. 

The period of the original construction of the fort is given by a 
considerable quantity of pottery found under die prinury silt of the 
ditcli, namely, the beginning of the Iron Age, or about the fifth 
century B.C. The bedding-trench of the wall of a rectangular hut of 
about this period was found in the interior of the fort, so that there 
is definite evidence of something hkc permanent occupation of this 
site. War-scares also occurred, and the silted-up ditdi was re-cut 
otKC, if not twice, during Phase L the nuterial to obtained being 
used to heigitcen the rampart, and the latter was repaired with a new 
timber stockade. The entrance also was altered, b^ig moved bodily 
a few feet to the south, and die old roadway through the gate was 
buried under a new extension of the rampart. The new roadway 
crossed the old silted-up ditch aisd cut through the old rampart; no 
t IbH., Ixxxi (1940). p. I7j; bcxxix (ipjo), p. itfj. 
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post-hole*, however, were found where the new gate should have 
been. The last fortification of this site during this phase seems to have 
taken place between 300 and ajo E.C., a* suggested by tome of the 
pottery; after the latter date the fort was abandoned for over five 
hundr^ years. 

Hill-top setderoents marked by the occurrence of pottery belong¬ 
ing to this phase of the Iron Age, but unaccompanied by contem¬ 
porary defences, existed at Cissbuty and at the Trundle. A* there 
teem never to have been lynchet* at the latter site which is sur¬ 
rounded by virgin downland, the function of thfa settlement and its 
relation to the great hill-fort that superseded it arc obscure. 

On Casde Hill, Newhaven, there must have been a considerable 
settlement of Iron Age newcomer* duiing the phase, and, if one may 
judge from the quantity of pottery which they left behind, they 
must have blended with the Late Bronze Age folk who, as we have 
already seen, preceded tliem on thi* site. Unfortunately tlie total 
dettruction of the large hill-fort which is known to have existed here 
makes it impossible to reconstruct the history of the site during the 
Iron Age in any other way than by noting the succession of pottery 
types. 

Toward* the end of Phase I. at a dale provisionally put at about 
300 R.C., a small group of fresh immigrants settled on Mount 
Cabum (plate XXB), two miles south-east of Lewes.* From dieir 
pottery these people appear to be related to the Hallstatt folk of 
Wessex, and may represent either an inclusion from Wessex or a 
fresh immigration of their relatives from the Continent. The pottery 
in question is, in general, modelled on the formof certain Continental 
bronze vessels distinguished by angular necks and shoulders, and it 
frequently coloured red or reddish-brown in further imiudon of the 
metal prototypes (plate XXVIII, 1). These people, conveniently 
known as the ‘Cabum I’ people, occupied the lull without fortifying 
it until about 100 B.C., as we shall see later.* 

The settlements wc have been consdering are all situated on the 

• The hiU itself is Mount Cabum, ss inailced on the O.S. itupi, but the 
b 3 l-fort that was eonstmeted later a usually known os *The Cabaun'. 

* SA.C., Ixxx (1939), P- 317 - 
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chalk. No remaitu of this phase have been reported from the WeaU, 
nor have we any evidence that iron was min^ in Sussex at this stage. 
On the coastal plain, however, two sctdcnicnts are known: one was 
at Sebey,* and the other at Kingston Bud,* and, as we have seen, 
both had been preceded by Late Bronze Age villages. 

Before passing on, reference must be made to two allusions to 
British agriculture at this period, made by early explorers and 
recorded by classical writen. Though they do not refer spedfically 
to Sussex they illuminate the archaeological frndings regarding the 
agriculture of the middle of the fourth century x.c. and are therefore 
relevant here. The Massihan explorer Pytheas, who visited Britain 
about 330 B.C. observed in the southern distnets an abundaiKc of 
wheat in the fields, and noted that it had to be threshed in covered 
bams owing to the inclemency of the climate. He also remarked 
that some of the wheat was mixed with honey to make a kind of 
beer.* Hecatacus of Abdcra, on the other handi, a contemporary of 
Pytheas, had a greater regard for our dimatc—perhaps from less 
intimate knowledge of it—and alleged that on that account the 
fertile soil bote two harvests a year.* Both reports emphasize the 
flourisliing state of British :^riculture, but we are inclined to mist 
Pydieas regarding the weather, because die latter is known to have 
undergone rapid degeneradon after about 400 B.c. Such relative 
humidity it, in fact, almost a necessary assumption if the numerous 
Downland settlensents of which wc have evidence were to have ass 
adequate water-supply, and if the chalk with iu shallow top-soil 
were to be sufficiently ferdlc to bear such satisfactory harvests. 

The picture, then, of the first phase of our Iron Age is osse of 
setded agricultural units on the chalk Downs with some cohesion 
developing between local groups, leading to the adopdon of com¬ 
mon strongholds for refuge in danger, and perhaps the seeds of tribal 
organizadon. 

t xhr (1934). pp- 4a-^. 

* S.d.C, Ixxii (1931). PP- i 9 t-«- 

* Strabo, IV, r, S- See Eltoti. Origuu tf B^Udi Histwy (sUa). p. 3*- 

* Diodorus Siculus, n. iii, 47. 
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PHASE II (250-50 B.C., or a little btcr) 

The second pluse of the Iron Age is marked by the development 
of the great hill-forts. Farm-Hle wait on as before, as has been 
proved at Park Brow and Findon Park, but now for the fmt dme 
we £nd in addition something suggestive of the city, with much 
that that term implks in regard to organization and coituncrce, 
peace and war. 

Walled dries were early developed in the cradle-lands of dviliza- 
tion in the Near East, as one of the products of that settled life which 
was made possible by agriculture. On the plains of Mesopotamia 
they appeared at least as early as the fourth millennium before 
Christ, while in the hill-country of Palestine they were a conspicuous 
feature from the third millennium down to the coming of the 
Romans. Many of the dries of which the names arc famUiar to us 
in the Old Tatament were no more than 5 or 6 acres in area, and j 

were situated on hdghts that were remote from water—always a 
source of danger in war. Precisely similar was the dty of Troy which j 

contained about 6 acres. Hryns, Mycetuc and die Acropolis of I 

Athens are funiliir cscampla of analogous hill-dtics which bring us ^ 

down to a rather lata date. In the dghth century Rome was 
founded on the Palatine hill—afterwards to expand and become the * 

City of Seven Hilb. Meanwhile in Caitral and Soudicm Europe the ' 

idea was spreading amosig the barbarians, and we have seen how an | 

early form of fottiiication reached us widi our Neolithic culture, [ 

only to die out again. Hill-dries, apparendy modelled on Medita- , 

rancan types, but with walb constructed of earth andstona, ! 

with timba, appear in Germany about 1000 B.c* Our Malbtatt C 

invaders had been familiar with such structures and with the state I 

of society theran implied, before leaving their Continental homes, I 

but in Sussex at any rate it was some rime before the scattered groups j 

ofimniigrantscould attain the necessary degree oflocalorganization, i 

so that we do not find the great hill-forts appearing before the end J 

* ^ rile tarty development of fortification in Europe ice Ebert, itraffariObH I 

dff yeffesehiekir, voL iii. *.v. Penimg*; for Iron Age hill-fotn in firicain sec , 

Hiwke* m jUlifKity, v (19JI). pp. 60-97- I 
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of our Phase I, while they were to become the dominant feature of 
Phase n. 

About the middle of the third century B.c an event occurred in 
central Sussex which was to have a profound elfcct on the history 
of this whole region. This was an incursion of people from the 
Marne district of northern France, who settled at Park Brow and 
Findon Park, north of Cissbury, bringing with them elements of the 
La Tine civilization.^ The latter had its cultural centre in northern 
France in the Marne district, though it extended in the direction of 
Switzerland and covered the valleys of the upper and middle Seine 
and its other tributaries. The arrival of this culture in Sussex is 
marked in the pottery by the cessation of frngcr-dp decoration, the 
acquisition of a smoother, dark, 'soapy' frni^, and, above all, the 
appearance of 'pedestal bases', that is, bases which instead of being 
flat arc raised off the ground by a relatively tall ring or collar of 
added clay. 

Profosor Hawkes believes that it was the arrival of these invaders 
tlsat provided the occasion for the building of the great hilLforts 
which we have now to consider.* Whether it was the natives who 
erected them as a defence against the invasion which they saw 

* Dr. Kathleen Kenton (lac. ciL) douba whether the disturbanoet of this 
time were due to Mamians, and would defer the arriral of La Tine cukuie till 
after too B.C. 

* The principal data upon which this discuaion is based are as follows; 

The Trundlr.- excavations in 193S and 19)0 (5./1.C.. Ixx (i9a9). pp. J}-S5: 
Ixxii (i9Jt). pp- 100^9); Cissbmy; excavations by the Worthing Arch. Soc. 
in I9J0 IAhLJ., xi (193 i), pp. i4-3<i): excavadont by tbc Brighton 

aisd Hove Arch. So^ in 1931 xh (1933), pp. 1-16); The Cafom; 

excavations in il77-*> 1915-^ and 1937-E (Ardu, xlW (18B1), pp. 433-95; 
S~A.C~, Ixviii (1937), pp. i-5d: hoax (193S), pp. 169-94; Ixn (1939). pp. 
193-aij); the Obnrn pottery discussed by Professor Hawkes (S.A.C., Ixxx 
(>919). pp- aiT-da); Cajtb Hill, Ntwhavtit; potttcy ooUected by L F. Field 
(5.i4.C., boat, pp. 363-8), and discussed by Prof. Hawkes (AM., pp. 269-93); 

Htmi kiU-fift\ cxcavatsons in 1R76 and later (J.K.A.I., vi (1877), pp. 
387-99; SLA.C., xxxii (1881}, pp. 176-8}; The Dyhr: obaetvaciou al two 
pipo-tressebes cot serosa the fort; Park Br^: excavations (Ant. tv (1924), 
pp. 347 - 59 : Anh., Ixxvi (1937), pp. 30-40); Pindan Park: excavations in 1935-7 
{Aat J., vih (1938), pp. 449-60). 
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coming, or whether it was the Mamian invaden who built them as 
tribal strongholds a^ter settling in the country, is not yet clear, and 
arguments could be put forward in favour of either view. One 
thing seems clear; the great hill-forts to the west of the River Adur 
and as far as die River Itchen in Hampshire arc uniform in their 
style of construedon, while those to the east of the River Adur are 
not only difierent from these in style, but tend to dilTer from one 
another in certain details. The inference from this must be that the 
series of forts as a whole may not have been built by the same people; 
for while those to the west of the River Adur would seem to have 
been the work of one tribe or group of allied chiefs, those to the 
east of that river arc sufficiently dififcicnt fiom them to have been 
put up by another tribe or by small independent units. Most of them, 
especially those of the western group, are far too immaise and 
elaborate to have been put uphasdly in face ofa threatened invasion; 
possibly the western group might have been constructed by the 
Marniaiu after their arrival as pan of their polidco-social system, 
while the less elaborate forts to die east—an area not immediately 
settled by the Mamians—may have been put up by the natives in 
imitation of the strongholds of the invaden. In this cotuiexion it is 
to be noted that the hill-forts of the western group appear to have 
been permanendy occupied, while of the eastern group none were 
occupied except the Caburu and Castle Hill (Newhavcu); of diese 
two the Caburn was not fordhed dll some time later (about loo b.c.) 
while Castle Hill has unfortunately been totally destroyed, so r h a ? 
nothing of its history can now be recovered except what the pottery 
can lelL 

It appears, therefore, that while the Maniiam consolidated thdr 
position on the west Sussex Downs, they did not at first spread to 
the cast of the River Adur. Here the 'Cabum 1 ’ people maintained 
themselves in isoladon on their island site cast of Lewes, and the 
absence of ramparts at this period shows that they were not afraid 
of being disturbed. Between the River Adur and Lewes, however, 
there b hardly any evidence of occupadon between, say, about 250 
and 100 a.c and it b noteworthy that pracdcally no pottery of 
Cabum I type has been found on Castle Hill (Newhaven), though 
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the Caburn and Castle Hill are situated no more than five miles 
apart. 

So matters remained until a date provisionally put at about 
too E.C., when the people of west Sussex began to expand north¬ 
wards across the Weald in search of iron, and eastwards along the 
£>owns. The culture represented by this expansion, known as the 
Wealden culture, it traced nsainly by veaels having sides with 
elongated S-profiles and degenerate pedestal-bases or ‘foot-rings’ 
(plate XXVII, i), but also by roughly cylindrical *saucepan-thap^' 
pots, sometimes decorated with shallow-tooled curvilinear designs 
of La TAne character (plate XXVI, 6-9). These Wealden folk 
exploited Use irou-ores of the Weald across which they worked, 
until they eventually established themselves in the hill-fon of Old¬ 
bury, near Sevenoaks in Kent, by the early part of the first century 
A.D.* In Sussex they settled on Castle Hill (Newhaven) and may have 
constructed the hill-fort there (since destroyed). Tltcy also overcame 
the little settlement on Mount Cabum, and it is to this event tliat the 
first fortification of this hill is attributed; this is the little inner bank 
and ditch which may have been put up lustily by the defenders 
before the attack, bcousc its construction lacks the ivormal timber- 
work whid) was used to brace ramparts made of chalk rubble. At 
any rate the peculiar pottery of the Cabum I people, developed in 
isolation from uldnutc metal prototypes, gives plaix at this point to 
the characteristic vessels of the Wealden fedk who, at the ‘Cabum 11 * 
people, continued to occupy the site througliout our Phase III until 
the coming of the Romans. 

East of the River Ouse the story of Phase II is still a Uank for lack 
of evidence provided by excavated sites. Notwithstanding the 
opinioiu expressed in the original lepon* die setdement on Charles¬ 
ton Brow, near Hrle Beacon, yield^ no pottery earlier than Phase 
in, and none peculiar to die Wealden culture. 

Following upon this sketch of the probable history of Sussex 
during Phase II we must consider die great hill-forts in rather more 
detail 

West of the River Adur we find a chain of large hill-forts 

» Anh., xc (ijH 4 ). P- > 53 . * S-A.C., Ixxiv (ipjj), p. lAS- 
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Stretching as far west as Winchester, and comprising (from east to 
west) Cissbitry, the Trundle, and Torberry* in Sussex, and Old 
Win^cster Hill * and St. Catherine's Hill * in Hampshire. With the 
possible exception of Torberry, which has been completely levelled 
by ploughing, these hill>fotts have the following features in com¬ 
mon: defences consisting of a massive rampart and ditch, with a 
small counterscarp hank on the outer lip of the ditch; uniform cross- 
section of the dchrnces at all points round the perimeter; the plan of 
the fort governed by the contoun of Use hill so that the ramparts 
conform thereto; in-turning of the ends of the ramparts at the 
entrances;* and (with the exception of Old Winchester Hill, which 
has not yet been excavated) evidence of continued occupation during 
Phase IL The least constant feature it the area enclosed by the ram¬ 
parts, and this varies from 6| acres at Torberry to I2| acres at the 
Trundle and 60 acres at Cissbury. There is also some relationship 

* On Great Toeberry Hill, 3 m. SJB. of Petctslicld (41/779204); recently 
tliscoveted by Mr. Horace Brigbtwell of South Hatting, who, with Mr. 
A. R. Taylor, has recovered much of the plan of the ditch by extensive 
trenching. The ditch, avenging some 6 fi»t in depth, cnclotes an elongated 
area of abewt 6 or 7 acres stretching east and west; a transverse ditch divides 
(his into two portions, of which the wcatrm. occupying the higher end of the 
hill, appears to have been the earlier, while the eastern was a somewhat later 
addition. The portcry found Airly plentifully in the excavations belongs mostly 
to Phase 11 , with a few shsrds of ^ase I, and ckuely resembles that from the 
Trundle. The date of the earlier (western) fort remains uncertain, but the en¬ 
largement certainly bdotigs to Phase IL The whole area is now under the 
plough, and diards of Phase I pottery are Airly plcntifol on the surAce of 
the interior of the western part, bat scarce in the eastern portioa. No report 
has yet been puhlsshed, but a arlccsion of the pottery is stared in (be Lewes 
Museum, as well as a bone weaving comb (fig. Sa). The hiU-fort has been at 
some time so thoroaghly levelled that no easily recognizable traces can now 
be seen on the sutAcr, but there appears to have been an entrance at the 
eastern end. 

* J. P, WOIssms-Freeinan, M.D., l^U Arthatologf llbittrMtJ kf Htmpihlr* 
(i 9 > 3 ). PP- a 70 -i. 391 . ( 4 i/d 40 io^). 

* C P. C Hawkea. J. N. L. Myres and C G. Stevens, St. Ctthetine't Hill, 
U'indiesiiT (Hants Held Club, voL xi. 1930). (41/424276). 

* Except at Cissbury, where later re-fortification of the entrances has 
removed this feature. 
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between the situation of the forts and the riven which intersect the 
Downs from nortlt to south, for with one exception each block 
of downland between adjacent rivets possesses one large hill-fort. 
Thus Cissbury lies between the Riven Adur and Arun, the Trundle 
between the Arun and the Lavant, both Torberry and Old Win¬ 
chester Hill lie in the wider block between the Lavant and the Meon, 
and finally St Catherine’s Hill lies between the Meon and the Itchen. 
This relationship at once suggests that each hill-fbrt may have served 
as the hcadquarten of a small tribal area which in most cases was 
boiuided by the riven mentioned. At the same time die luiiformity 
of type and construction of these hill-fbrts suggests that all may have 
been erected by a single tribe or confederation of small tribal groups. 
In so far as evidence from excavation is available these hill-forts 
appear to have been occupied during more or less the same period, 
viz. approximately 350-50 B.c. Much more study of the pottery types 
of west Sussex is, however, needed before we can be more precise. 

Tlse Inll-forts that lie to the east of the River Adur present a 
marked contrast to the wcsteni group in nearly every respect. Here 
we must except Castle Hill, because it no longer exists,* and the 
Cabum because we know that it belongs to a rather later date. The 
remainder comprise the Devil's Dyke and Hollingbury (both near 
Brighton), Ranscombe Camp beside the Cabum, and Seafbrd 
Head. Of these, Ranscombe appears to have been left unfinished, 
and could not in any case have been occupied in such close proximity 
to the Caburn while the latter flourished; the only evidence of 
occupation here must be secondary, viz. in the first and second 
centuries AJ>., after the fall of the Cabum.* Digging in the other 
three hill-forts has yielded tto evidence of continued occupatioa, and 
the little pottery found suggests chat the forts may have been put up 
by the people of Phase I towards the end of that phase or at the 
beginning of Phase II. As to the defences of these four hill-forts none 
have ramparts quite as massive as tliosc of west Sussex; none have 

* The notthem port of the hill-fort is marked 00 Yeakell and Gardner’s 
map of Sussex (1785) and on Greenwood's map (itas), and seems to have 
extended for about a quarter of a mile cast aisd west. 

* SJV.Q., V (19)4), p. ia4. 
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countcncaq) banks outside the ditch; only two have uniformity of 
cross-soction of the dctciKcs (HoUingbury and the surviving part of 
Scaford Head), while two are promontory forts with stronger ram¬ 
parts across the nock of the promontory and weaker defences roimd 
the steep sides (the Dyke and Rauscombe); and, finally, ikmic have 
intumed ramparts at the entrances. These points of contrast between 
the hill-forts of cast and west Sussex arc extremely striking, and uken 
in conjunction with the pottery evidence go ^ to show that the 
River Adur was the frontier between two different political areas 
from the third century B.C onwards. 

Taking the great hill-forts as a class we next have to coiuidcr their 
structure and appearance, and also the part they must have played in 
the economy of die dine. Tlieir present ruinous condidon gives very 
little idea as to their former strength, for however high and steep their 
grassy ramparts are to-day they can easily be scaled by an aedve man. 
In their ori^nal form, however, the walls were built of chalk rubble 
contained in a dmber framework in such a way as to present a 
vertical face to an enemy, and a little distance in front of this there 
was a wide and deep trench which would present an almost insuper¬ 
able obstacle to an assailant without scaling ladders. The structure of 
the dmber work was best revealed at HoUingbury where two wide 
sectiont of die rampart were removed, revealing a double line of 
post-holes sunk into the undisturbed chalk beiieadi (plate XXIV, 
left, and fig. 77). Each hole in the inner row was strictly opposite 
its fidlow in the front (or outer) row; die two rows were 7 feet 
apart and in each row the holes were spaced at about 7 feet, fritly 
regularly.^ This arrangement conuasts widi that at die NeoUthic 
camp at Whitchawk, already described, where die palisade posts 
were set up in the rampart material, few of them penetrating to the 
undiscurb^ chalk below. At HoUingbury the arrangement recaUs 
tha which is found in Gennan fortresses as early as the Hallstan 
period, where it has bcesi shown that the earth and stones fornung 
the wall were held up in a vcrdcal frame of dmber—an arrangement 

' Ant. J., xii (i9ja), pp. 3-9; xiii (1933), pp. 161-3. The poskioni of che 
post-holes disclosed in the 1931 cxcavatiosu at the casieni entranoe and in the 
north rampart have been permancotty marked hy coocrete posts. 
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ikiii to the mirnit Galliau which Cactar describes as obtaining in 
Gaul at a later date.’ At Hollingbury it seems that the front row 
’ C«ltk War, rii, sj. Reodtatt u awin drawiiigi of simibr earth and timber 
laoipoits It Nymef en, Holland, are to be seen in De Waele’s Noriomt^t 
fiautwum (iRJl), plates 4-d. 
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of holes held posts about 5 or 6 inches thick, to which horizontal 
timbers were ^stciied to act as a revetment or facing to the rubble 
nuterial of the rampart. Unless such a facing were in some way tied 
back, the weight of the rubble behind it would soon force it out¬ 
wards, so that the inner row of boles must have held shorter posts 
to which the tops of the front row could be attached by means of 
tie-beams buried in the chalk rubble. The whole arr.-mgement would 
thus closely resemble the wooden breakwaters wliicli may sdll be 
seen on the foreshore of the Sussex coa« to prevent the shingle of the 



no. 77.—HOLUNCaURY—StenON Oi RAatVABT OVINC A rtOVDlONAL MKON- 
srauenoN o» nu okicinal tmbbrwobx in cosmAsr to its raisaNT rtonu 

(SMOWK BY moxw UNl) 

Jmrntlj 

beach being carried away by the eastward drift of the Chajutd cur¬ 
rents; these oomist of vertical piles with horizonul timbers, the 
whole being tied into the shingle-bank on the west side by means of 
oblique tree-trunks. The material of the rampart may liave been 
backed by a sloping ramp, and a space would naturally intervene 
between the outer face of the wall and the ditch in front of it. Such 
an arrangement translated into earth and stone was to become a 
normal method of building town-walls in Roman times. 

At Cbsbury a different method teems to have been employed, and 
the difference may perhaps have cultural significance.^ In this case 
t Ant.J., xi (1931), p. aa. 
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the timber revetment was set up in a continuous trench, and must 
therefore have consisted of vertical timbers set side by side in the 
trench and tied back into the rubble of the rampart in the same way 
as before (fig. 76—I). When one considers the vast size of Cissbury, 
the ramparts of which actually cover neatly 18 acres in addition to 
the 60 acres which they enclose, one is astonished at the magnitude 
of the task of its construedou. As first designed the ramparts con¬ 
tained about 35.000 cubic yards of clialk which weigh about 60.000 
tons, and all tliis liad been raised from a ditch 11 feet deep. Then the 
rcvetmait alone must have required from 8,000 to la.ooo straight 
dmbers, from 6 to 9 inches in diameter and at least 15 feet long. 
How is it tlut we have not sooiKr had the curiosity to inquire as to 
who were these giants of old and when they Uved? 

Timber construction of this character has two main drawbacks: it 
is liable to be burnt by an attacldiig enemy, and, mote serious still, 
it is subject to decay in the course of a very short Ufe. The replace¬ 
ment of rotten dmbers must have been extremely difficult, if not 
impossible: patchwork repair nuy have been attempted but sooner 
or later the decayed revetment is bound to give way uttder the 
pressure of soil bcliind it, and then down comes the whole of the 
front of the rampart into the ditch. Tlic disintegrating efiect of frost 
planes off all an^cs undl we have the cvai slopes of the banks as we 
sec them to-day (fig. 76—II). 

The story of the Cissbury ramparts is represented in a series of 
diagrams drawn to scale in fig. 76. No. I shows the csdmatcd original 
form and size of the chalk and dmber wall and the ditch in front of 
it. The history of the small counterscarp bank hat not been worked 
out, so tlut its form is not indicated here. No. 11 shows the result of 
the decay of the dmben with the prolapse of much of the clialk into 
the ditch, together with the effects of frou. Nos. Ill and IV indicate 
modifications nude at later periods, and as such do not concern us yet. 

Timber-work was employed not only in the walls of these hill- 
fora, but also in the gates. Tlie east entrance at HoUingbury showed 
on excavation no more than a pair of large holes which had held the 
pose of a single gate.* At tlic Trundle, however, the arrangemena 
> lUd., xii (i 9 P). pp- 7 - 9 - 
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were more elaborate aiid were altered twice during the occupation 
of the site (plate XXIV, ri^hl, and fig. 78), The story of the east gate 
here is as follows.^ 

(i) TI1C original schcnic, whklt must coincide in date with the 
construction of the walls, was to have a double gate for ingress and 
egress, set up very nearly in a line with the present crest of the ram¬ 
parts on ei ther side (hg. 78—Stage I). The gates were hung on double 
posts which abutted on the cuds of the walls, and they shut on to a 
single central pou. A second cenual post-hole was found a few feet 
behind tlsc first, evidently forming part of the same scheme, what¬ 
ever its function may have been. In it was found nearly half of a 
bowl of a form referable to the beginning of Phase II, thus providing 
evidence for the date, not only of this first gateway, but also, by 
implication, of the ramparts. Tim coincides with the dating evidence 
oUainal at .St, Catherine's Hill (Hants), where ir.iccs of a very 
similar double gateway were found. 

(a) The first arrangeinmt was superseded after an unknown 
interval by a second pLin of an entirely dilfcTriu nature (fig. 78— 
Stage II}. TIk cntraiHT-passagc, whicli lies between the in-tumed 
cuds of die ramparts, was made narrower so as only to accommodate 
a single line of traffic, and two new single gates were set up, one 
behind the other, forming a barbican like those found in in^cval 
castles. Between the two gates, and in advance of them, the side¬ 
walls of the entrance-passage were Itcld up by a timber res'ctment 
supported by posu set up at intervab of 8 or 9 feet. Most of these 
posts, which were of oak, had had the surfaces of tlicir butts charred 
by fire in order to retard decay, for in the filling of many of the 
holes we found flat flakes of oak-charcoal round die edges. In this 
stage the four gate-posts were each provided widi a buttress-post to 
steady them .and to help to support the heavy gates which must have 
closed on one .umdicr and liavc been secured by bars. 

(3) The third stage must have bcai begun sliordy before the 
abandonment of the site, and never completed (fig. 78—Stage Ill). 
A return was to be made to a double line of roadway and a double 
gate, but this time the latter was to be set right back at the inner end 
* Ixxii (1931). pp. 118-34. 
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sloping ramp to facilitate the introduction of the enormous tree- 
trunks for which dicy must liave been prepared. The stratification 
of the filling, however, makes it doubtful if these posts were ever 
erected, and pottery found in the bottom of one of them shows that 
they belong to the end of the period of occupation of die site. More¬ 
over, the posts of suge II must have been dismandod before the new 
double roadway could be used. 

On the walls of mauy of the holes could be seen the marks of the 
ad«s used by die mat who dug them, and the blade of one of these 
iron adzes was found iscar by. Under die rampart one could see very 
clearly the dark line of old turf where die grass was growing, say, 
about aso B.C., and in one spot this was coveted by a thin layer of 
chalk sludge which showed that on the day on which work was 
begun in constructing this part of the rampart the weather was wet, 
so that the builders trampled the sticky wet chalk about over the 
grass. 

So mucli for the walls and gates of these defended sites. What of 
the interior spaces? hi the case of those wliich were permanendy 
occupied the keen eye may detect here and there a number of 
shallow depressionf in the grass. Tlicsc arc most in evidence at the 
Cabum where about otK hundred and forty of them have been 
cveavated (fig. 75), and dicy mark the sites of small granary pits from 
3 to 8 feet in depth, and with a similar diameter—round or oblong 
—like die pits already mentioned at Park Brow and Hndon Park. 
As we find them they are filled up with earth, loose chalk and ashes, 
containing broken pottery and niiscellaneoiu domesdc refuse, from 
which deductions can be made as to the life of the inhabitants. Of 
the houses nothing has survived except occasional fragments of day 
bearing the impression of wattles. They can only have been made of 
timber and wattles daubed with clay, and seardi might disdose the 
boles in which die main uprights had been placed, but so far this has 
not been undertaken. 

What then was the purpose of these hill-forts? Were they forti¬ 
fied fanns, the castles of chieftains, market towns, or tribal strong¬ 
holds into whidi cattle could be driven for safety when danger 
direatened? Until the entire surface of die interior of at least one of 
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these hiU-fom has been stripped and examined for post-holes and 
other features it will not be possible to give a and definite 
answer to this question. Only in such a way could an estimate of their 
economy be obtained, but in the measitime it may be noted that the 
ftmedons suggested above arc not of necessity mutually exclusive. 
The Trundle, Cissbury and the Cabum are die only forts to consider 
in this connexion, as the remainder were abandoned after oonstruo 
tion, except Cattle Hill, for wliich we have no evidence. The 
Trundle could scarcely have been a fortified farm as it is surrounded 



nc. 79.— aaoOfcsTaucnoH or coidoned HAintATTTeo aowi. prom na 

CABURN (CABUIN l) (UM..) (|) 
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by virgin downland that has obviously never been ploughed. Ctst- 
bury, likewise, could not have been a private farm on account of its 
enormous size and die vast amount of labour entailed in its consttuc- 
don—features which must indicate that it served tlie common 
interests of a considerable group. Cissbury, it is true, is surrounded 
by lynchea of the Celtic field-system, but it is known that the 
interior of the fort was under the plough during the Roman period 
and it is practically certain diat the lynchets outride belong also to 
die same period, diat is, after the abandonment of the hill-fort as 
such. Tlien again, the uniformity of the character of the hill-forts of 
west Sussex and eastern Hampshire argues diat each must have per¬ 
formed the same general fimettotu as the others of the scries. It 
seems improbable, therefore, that this scries of hill-forts, at any rate. 
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wac merely fortified fanm; if, therefore, the occupants did not 
praaUe agriculture they must have obtained their food-supply 
cither by way of tiibote, as a chieftain might in his castle, or in 
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rctutn for nuiiufaccuicd goods, as in a market town. What may 
have been true of the western series of forts need not have been true 
of the Cabum, and vice vtru, but at die Cabuni there was evidence 
of the tiunufurtute of iron objects (fig. 8i), die casdng of bronze, 
and the fashioning of deers’ anders into handles for knives and other 
implements (fig. 8i, la). The Caburn, however, was originally an 
open settlement, and was only fordfied on the threat of invasion by 
the Wealden people about too B.C., and :^ain on die eve of the 
Roman conquat in A.D. 43, so that the cue of die Caburn may not 
be striedy comparable with that of the western group of hill-forts. 
One tiling scenu fairly certain with regard to the latter, and that is 
that the comparatively large area enclosed by the ramparts—as much 
as 60 acres in the ease of Cissbury—was intended to provide room 
fi>r the inhabitants of the surrounding Iwns widi their flocks and 
herds when they took refuge there in times of danger. What other 
functions these strongholds may have served in addidon to that of 
occasional refuges, as suggested by the evidence of continued occupa- 
don, can only be decided after much more cxcavadon of the actual 
hut-sites.^ The Caburn, on the other hand, enclosed only 3^ acres, 
and this area is fairly evenly covered with granary-pits—140 in all 
(fig. 73)—so that very litdc space can have b«n reserved for refugees 
fiom the surrounding country. Faint traces of lyndiets are visible 
dose to the Cabum, $0 that this settlement may have been a self- 
supporting farm. 

In this connexion a word must be said as to water-supply.* The 
question b constandy being asked; how did tlie inhabitants of these 
hill-fortresses get their water? The answer lies in a consideradon of 
three points: 

(i) These fortresses cannot have been able to withstand a long 
siege, nor b it likely that in that state of society long sieges were 
resorted to. It b rather raids that were provided against. 

> Maiden CskIc and HamUedoci Hill in Dorset seem to have been of the 
lunire of walled towns. For tfae fotitiex see Sir R. E. M. Wheeler. Maiden 
Catf/e, Donti (Soe. of Antiquaries, 1943), p. 68. 

* Poe a fuller discuation of this qaestioo see S.CM., v (1031), pp. aia-16: 
aho S.N.Q., xiii (1930), p. 8si. 
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(a) By this tune the climate was wet, with the prevailing wind in 
the south-west, and there is some evidence that the water-table stood 
higher in the chalk, so that springs would have broken out in valleys 
that now are dry. The choice of a hill for fortification was no doubt 
partly determined by the proximity of a suiublc spring, down to 
whi^ the women would wend tlieir way, carrying water-pots. The 
city of Ramah afibrds a parallel in the Old Testament: ‘As ^cy went 
up the ascent to the dty, they found young maidens going out to 
draw water.’* 

(3) Within the dehmees steps were no doubt taken to collect 
surface water. At the Cabum a deep shaft, whicli was explored by 
Pitt Rivers, may have been intended for tliis purpose. We arc not 
bound to suppose that the inhabitants washed tbcnucivcs very often, 
if at all, so that the demand for water need not have been very great. 
Moreover, contrary to popular belief, there is no evidence that the 
principle of the dew-pond, which is a familiar feature of the Dowm 
to-day, was known before the eighteenth century: many, if not all, 
of our examples, including those at Clianctonbury Ring and Ciss- 
bury, were nude during the nineteenth century. 

Something of the life of the occupants of Use hill-forts can be 
icamt from the objects which they threw away or lost while they 
lived there. Nothing will be kisown as to the size and slsapc of the 
huts until the sites of some of them have been cxcasMtcd, and their 
plans and elevations reconstructed fiom a study of the holes tliat 
held the upright posts. Sontetinses the doors of the huts had latches 
which were manipulated by nseans of a characteristic iron latch- 
lifter (fig. 81, 9). 

While peace was the normal condition,* the possibility of war is 
shown by the very existence of formidaUe defences, and the situa¬ 
tion of die forts on bleak and waterless hill-tops, for which there 
is ISO reason except fear of an enemy. At die some lime, the way 
in wliich the defences were allowed to fall into decay, and only 
re-orgauized at comparadvely long intervals, suggests that such war 
as there was may have been occasioned by the arrival of fresh con- 
dngctits of immigrants from abroad in scarcli of land, and not by 
* I Sam. ix. II. * St. C^thtrtae’s HiJl, pp. 63-4. 
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frequent predatory raids by neighbouring tribes. The ramparts were 
manned by slingers whose ammunition consisted of selected bcach- 
pdsbles, about the size and shape of pigeon's eggs; hundreds of these 
sling-stones were found, somcdines kept in store-pits. Clay sling- 
bullets, though common in south-west Britain and mentioned by 
Caesar as being used by the Gauls,* arc very tare in Sussex (fig. ia, 
6). The sling seems to have taken the place of the bow during the 
1 ^ Age, and the few arrow-heads now found are made from 
sharpened bones and were attached to dse shaft by UKans of a peg 
or rivet. Even tisese may have been lance-heads rather than arrow¬ 
heads, and they may have been reserved for hunting. Lance-heads of 
iron arc also found, and sometimes the butt-end of a lance was fitted 
witli an iron ferrule (fig. 8i, lo, li). At the Cabum an iron sword 
and dagger complete the catalogue of war-like equipment (fig. 8i, 
I, s)i the sword has the ogival hilt-guard of tlie earlier (La Ttec 
I-n) type of weapon and not the straight guard introduced into Kent 
by the Be^c in our Phase HI. 

Other iron objects fouitd at the Cabum include a fine sickle and 
bill-hook, a small ploughshare and the head of a small hammer (fig. 
8i, 2,3,4, d). TlKMigls no iron taws have survived, tlte marb of their 
use are found on picca of antler and bone. A neat litde iron razor 
has a convex cutting edge and a curved tang ending in a small knob; 
holding the tang between diumb and forefinger and using a sweep¬ 
ing movement of the wrist, one can make die convex cutting edge 
traverse the check widi a shearing action which no doubt mitigated 
die discomfort of using a razor made by the local blacbmith out of 
soft iron (fig. 8i, 7). For fastening clothing iron safety-pint (fig. 81, 
8) and bronze brooches with coiled springs (fig. 80, 1} were used, 
at well as bone and bronze toggles (fig. 80, 4). Articles of personal 
adornment include a blue glass bead and a bronze finger-ring of 
conveniendy adjusbble size (fig. 80, 3]. 

At die Cabum die Wcaldcn folk who captured the place about 
100 B.C. possessed a few ‘tin* coins—the earliest native coins in 
Britain. They arc made of an alloy of one part of tin to three paro 
of copper, and they Iiavc been cast in woo^n moulds. The designs 
» Ccllit War, v. 4J 
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aie cxtratiely erode, consisting of what passes foe a human head in 
profile on the obverse, while on the reverse ate lines which arc a 
d^enerace representation of a charging bull (fig. 80, a). These are 
barbaric copies of coins which circulated in central Gaul during the 
second century B.C., and which were themselves copies of bronze 
coins of Massilia, representing the head of Apollo and a charging 
bull. The barbaric British copies arc dated approximately 100-60 
B.C., and arc found scattered over south-east England, with the 
greatest concentration in Kent and round London.^ As a currency 
they are tlie counterpart of the iron currcncy-ban of south-west 
Briuin wliich were made to a certain standard of weight, namely, 
the Celtic ‘pound* of 4,770 grains. 

A lead weight was also found at the Caburn, weighing s'cty nearly 
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the sixteenth part of this Celtic ‘pound’, and tlierefotc probably 
representing an ‘oiuicc*. While the Roman pound was divided into 
12 ounces, there is reason to believe that the Celtic unit was divided 
into 16, by the more primitive method of repeated bisection.* 
Wool was spun on spmdles weighted vrith whorls of baked day 
or stone (fig. 80, 7), and woven on upright looms on which chalk 
weights were employed to keep the warp threads taut (fig. 81, ij), 
while a comb was used for pressing home tl»c woof (^. 8a). It is 
also hkcly that pottery may have been made on the spot at the 
Cabum, tliough our only evidence for this consists of a ‘waster’ 
which had lost its shape before being fired, and a few lumps of 
unused clay. Pot-making was still a home craft, like baking a cake, 
and clay vessels were made by the housewife when required—shaped 

* Derek AUm in Traits. Inumai. Nninlsm. Coi^ss, 1936, p. 3JI. 

• S.A.C., Ixviii (tpr?), p. 16. 
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withoat tiring a wheel, and baked among the ashci of the hearth, just 
as they were in partt oftbe Hebrides down to the end of last century.» 

The revolving hand-mill, or rotary quern, for grinding com first 
appears during this phase, about too B.C., having been introduced 
from the Continent with the La Tine civilization.* The earliest rotary 
quern had a thick, conical lower stone, of small diameter, with the 
grinding surface sloping rather steeply downwards and outwards. A 
socket in the centre held the wooden spindle which supported the 
upper stone. This latter was equally tliick and heavy, and was turned 
by a wooden handle which Uy in a groove on the upper surface and 
projected outwards. 

Ttie occupants of the hill-forts kept horses, dogs, cattle, slieep 
and pigs, and they hunted red deer and boars in die forats of die 
Weald. Besides the bones of dicsc animals, dogs’ droppings were 
found in seven pits at die Cabum; dicse were preserved as a result 
of their high content of calcium salts due to a diet of gnawed bones. 
Heated stones were used in cooking, and p^haps also in drying or 
roasting the com to prevent germination vdiile stored in die granary 
pits; dr^g is also essential before grinding. 

Farm lifr continued to flourish, though litdc is known of it in 
this phase, except at Park Brow and Findou Park, near Cissbury. 
The arrival of the Mamiam about iS© B.C was marked at the former 
site by the transferena of the settlement from the crown of die hill 
to a new pocidon nearer its foot (fig. 73 —©)• 

A curious group of liut-rites, or perliaps working shelters, was 
discovered by Mr. H. BrightwcU on the steep north face of liaiting 
Hill, four miles south-east of Pctcrsfield.* Two of these platforms, 
which were terraced in a most unusual situation on the steep north 
escarpment, were excavated by Miss P. A. M. Kocf, who found 
hearths and pottery refexaWe to the early part of Phase U. One of 
the hut-platforms disclosed three deep post-holes which the ex¬ 
cavator considered to be likely to have held the uprights of a vertical 
loom, though no weaving combs or loom-weights were found. 

> Aiititptity, xii (i9Jl). PP- alo-^ 

*/W.. » (i9J7). P- XJJ; 5" ( 1941 ). P- IS- 
* S./4.C., Ixxxix ( 1950 ). P- «79 (4i/79ai8S)- 
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Before passing on to the next phase of our story, we have to 
notice the tliscovcries of six foreign coins, all of which are datable 
within the limits of this phase (fig. 83). (i) A Carthaginian bronze 
coin of about 200 B.c. was found just outside the northent ramparts 
of the Cabum.* (a) and (3) Two Egyptian coiia of Ptolemy VIII 
(170-1x7 B.C.)— one silver and one brotue—were found at Kingston 
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Bud at different times and by different people.* (4) A silver tetra- 
drachm of Demetrius U of Syria (146-138 B.C.) was found in 
Sparks’s brickyard, Yapton, and b now in the Museum at Litdc- 
hampton. (5) A bronze coin of Hieronos II of Syracuse (a 75 - 2«6 
B.C.), was found at Watboume, near the Hampshire boundary.* 
(d) A bronze coin from Cnidos, belonging to the second century 
B.C-, was found at Sdscy.* Such coins are not infrequently found in 

> S.A.C., Ixviii (1927). pp- 57-9- ^ , 

t One (ttlvcf) in poocnion of Mr. Kenneth Louden ocncf now loit, 
but illustrated in the mJ Htt^ HtrM, April ai, 1934. from which 

our drawing is copied by kind permudon of the Editor. Both coins briefly 
reported in SAT.Q., v (I934-S). PP 9»-J- 
» S-d.C., xlviii (spos), pp. 


*AiU.J,, xxv, p. 41. 
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south-east Britain, and may have found their way Isere in Roman 
or modem times. At the same time it is curious that so many should 
fall within the second and third caituries b.c., and it is at leau prob¬ 
able that they came over in the course of tnde during the Iron Age.^ 
The presatce of one at the Cabum supports this view. Native British 
coins had not yet made their appearance in Phase Q. 

PHASE III (so B.C. or a little later—A.D. 43) 

The third division of tlie Iron Age in Sussex owes its distinctive 
features to the arrival of peoples who had been displaced from 
Northern Gaul by the campaigm of Julim Caesar. These include 
some of the Bcigac and those others who, for want of a better name, 
are known as die ‘South-eastern B‘ folk. The Bcigac were a people 
of mixed Celtic and German origin who occupied that part of 
Gaul which lies between the Seine, the Marne and the lower Rhine.* 

The first, or eastern, invasion of dre Belgae had taken place about 
75 E.C. and had affected Kent, whence the invaders spread later 
to Hertfordshire and Essex. From them arose several kings whose 
names have been recorded cither by Roman writers or on their 
own coins; among these arc Cassivellaunus, against whom Caesar 
fought in 55-54 B.C., and Cunobelin, the powerful overlord of 
south-east Britaui fiom a.d. 5 to 40— tlte Cymbeline of Shake¬ 
speare. This invasion was distinguished by its characteristic pottery, 
cynically blown as the ‘pedestal urn*, the absence of wliich in 
Sussex shows that this invasion did not direedy a£Eixt us, at least in 
its earlier stages. 

The second, or western, invasion began about 50 b.c. and affected 
principally Hampshire, Wiltshire and Berkshire. It seems to have 
been led in part by a man named Commius, who was king of the 
Belgic tribe of the Atrebates, of whidi the capital was at Arras in 
northern France. 'This man was at first an ally of Caesar in his 
Gallic wars, but later proved treacherous, and to escape the conte- 

> See SL CsduriM^s KU, p. sM. 

* Sec C. P. C. Hawkes and G. C. Dunning, Tbe Bcigac of Gaul and 
Britain', Arth.J^ btxxvii (i9]o).pp. 150-JJ5. 
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qucnces fled to Britain with a large part of his tribe. These settled in 
Wessex, and founded the city of Calleva Atrebatum (Silchestcr) on 
the borders of Hampshire and Berkshire—a city which later became 
Romanized. 

Bclgae seem to have had a faculty for organiring and govern— 
iug, for wherever they went they established a suzerainty over the 
natives and organized their small tribal units into larger kingdoms. 
One of the effects of thb change was that the liiU-forts ceased to be 
needed for purposes of defence, and as their Weak and waterless 
situations were not suited to market-towns they were very largely 
abandoned at this time, except on the outskirts of Bclgic areas. It it 

no doubt for this reason ^at we find our western hill-fbrts_ 

Torberry, the Tnmdlc and Cissbury—deserted about the middle of 
the first century ».c., before Bclgic influence had begun to be felt 
on the pottery. There is some reason to think that a Bclgic dty may 
have been founded on the coastal plain in the rhirhe ster or Sclscy 
district, and that this may have taken the place of die Trundle and 
Cissbt^ as a market-town. The Bclgae were tlic first to introduce 
cities in lowland ntuadotu, and one might rcasonaWy expect tlicm 
to have been the founders of Chichester, which in Roman times 
was called Reguum and Noviomagus. The latter lumc is Celdc, 
and freely translated signifies the 'new dty on the plain’. This looks 
like a pointed contrast with the Taindlc, the old dty cm tlie hill, 
but as Chichester was not founded until after the Roman conquest 
in A.D. 43, it is possible that the name Noviomagus may have been 
transfared to it fioni an earlier Bclgic dty in the ndghbourhood. 

An altcmadve site may have existed in the ndghbourhood of 
Selscy, where much material of all periods has been found. Besides 
strongly Bclgidzed pottery, hundreds of British coins, mostly of 
gold, have from rime to time been found on the fore-shore of 
Sclscy Bill, together with miscellaneous fragments of gold, suggeu- 
ing die possible site of a mint.* The use of coins had been adopted 
by the ^Igae who had copied die idea from the Romans, the gold 

> See many refertnoa in the etpedally jcrix (1879). pp. 71-113; 

XXX (1880), pp. i-3a For recent authoriativc sumnuriei of the co4a-evi<leticc 
in Britain see AntiftHy, vii (1933). PP- *68-89 and Atdt., xc (1944), p. i. 
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sntcr of Philip of Maccdon, which was in circulation in Rome in 
the second century B.C., bdiig the prototype. Commius struck coins 
whh his own name on them. ai>d he was apparently succeeded by his 
three sons. Veiica, Tincommius and Eppillus, who all issued coins on 
whidi each described himself as ‘son of Conunius*. To judge firom 
the distribution of their coins Eppillus must have obtained the throne 
of Kent, which in the time of Caesar had been divided between four 
petty chieftains. The historic tribe of the Regui, which, as we shall 
see, occupied West Sussex, would seem to have been ruled by both 
the other brothers, the great majority of their coins being found in 
the Scisey distiict' (plate XXIX). No doubt one brother succeeded 
the ocher, but in any case they presumably ruled from a capital dry 
of some kind, and the concentration of coiiu at Scisey draws atten¬ 
tion to that neighbourhood. Coast erosion might have prompted 
the moving of die capital to Citichestcr whets the Romans came, in 
whidt case our supped Bclgic city will already have gone the way 
of the Saxon Cathedral of Sdscy, and been swallowed up by tlie 
hungry tea. The Chichester Dykes, many miles of which protect 
Chichester and tlte Selscy peninsula from tl>c north, may very likely 
belong to this period, but their date has not yet been ascertained * 
(see chapter XI). 

Ir seems very possible that Vertea may have deposed his brother 
Tincommius &om die throne of the Regiti, and that Eppillus 
similarly ousted Dubnovcllaunus, king of Kent, for it is recorded 
on dte Ancyra monument that Tincommius and Dubnovcllaunus 
travelled to Rome to seek die protection of Augustus, hoping, no 
doubt, to recover their kingdoms with Roman aid.’ 

The western Belgic dynasty of Commiiu came to on end widi the 
death of hb sons, and the ovcrlordship passed to the eastern Bclgic 
king Cnnobclin, whose capiul was at Colchester. Under him the 
whole of soudi-east Britain was united, with die possible cxcepdoti 

* By iRtr there bad been fbuiid at Selsey ninety-six coins ofTincommiiis 
and twtiicy-cight 0 /Verics (S,A,C.. xxix, pp. 8(^8). 

* S.A.C., bexv (i 9M). PP- dy-iod. 

* T. Rice Holnnes, Aiuinit Britain mJ the IninshH ^Jmlms Caesar (1907). 
W>- 
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of Eut Sussex which may have been thought too poor to trouble 
about From the coin-evidence it seenu possible that the Regni may 
have been given to Cunobelin’s brother Epatkrus, but at the time 
of the Roman conquest in A.D. 43, three years after tlic death of 
Cunobelin. we find a king Cogidubnus ruling at Chichester. 

Let us now tom back from the coins to the evidence of earthworks 
and pottery. We have seen chat die great hill-forts west of the Adur 
were deserted about the time of the coming of the Bclgae, and that 
this suggests that the tribal groups they represented may have been 
absorbed into a western Belgic kingdom under Tincoinmius and 



nc. S5. — tMrrATioN aucic kobstax. dowl, lancinc down 
(c£ nATi xxvm. j) (s*ton m.) (}) 

Verica. East of the Adur things were difrerenc, for the Cabum, 
instead of being abandoned, continued to flourish for at 
another century until the coining of die Romans. 

In cast Sussex the evidence of die pottery shows that while the 
neighbouring liclgic tribes exerted a slight iniflucnce on the develop¬ 
ment of fashions, the dominating factor was the arrival of a new 
wave ofLa Tine, or ‘B’, peoples who setded in cast Sussex and may 
have been responsible for keeping the Bclgae out of that area. These 
immigrants, distinguished as the ‘South-^teni B’ people for lack 
of a better name, appear to have come from some part of Brittany, 
whence they may have been displaced by the campaigns of Julius 
Caesar in 56 >.c when he almost annihilated the sea-frring Veoed 
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of the Morbiliaii disttkt of southern Brittany. Tlic Soutli-caKcm 
B pottery is characterized by a wide-bellied vessel with a relatively 
narrow neck and a counter-sunk 'omphalos' base,’ decorated on the 
shoulder by an arcading of 'eyebrow' decoration and impressed 
circlets (fig. 84, 2).* The people who introduced thb pottery settled 
in cast Sussex mostly between tlic Rivers Adur and Cuckmcrc, but 
also as far east as Seddlcscombe near Hastings, and spread northwards 
across the Weald into western Kent and Essex. At the Freslifield 
brickworks, one and a lialf miles south of Hoisted Keynes * on the 
southern slopes of the Ashdown Forest ridge, the site of what must 
have been a manufactory of this pottery has been found, with the 
remaim of a large quantity of broken vessels from whidi it is pos¬ 
sible to study the range of types. The occurrence of foot-rings in 
some of the vessels, both here and elsewhere, is regarded by Pro¬ 
fessor Hawkes as an indication of some fusion having taken place 
with the preceding Wcalden culture, bi a few cases 'eyebrow' 
decoration was emphasized with black paint, a feature which has 
also been foimd at Seddlcscombe.* 

Besides the South-eastern B pottery a very curiotu feature appears 
at the same time and is distributed over the same area in cast Sussex, 
viz. between the Rivers Adur and CudenKre. This is a tendency to 
revert to die Late Bronze Age way of decorating tome vessels with 
applied bands of clay bearing finger-tip impressiora or oblique criss¬ 
cross slashes (plate XXVII, 4). The origin of this auvisde device is 
obscure, for, thougli it is sometimes applied to otherwise charao 
terisde South-eastern B vessels and is closdy assodated with that 
culture, it is not an original feature of it and is apparendy not often 
found in die extension of that culture into Kent and Essex. Wliilc 
the ‘omphalos’ bowb probably begin during die first century B.c. 
and condnuc with more or less modificadoit undl after die Roman 
Conquest, the applied hand tccluiiquc belongs to die first century 

^ Somediing like the pusbrd-in base or ‘kick* of a modern winc-txxtic. 

* For South-eastern B pottery tec J. B. Ward Perkins, P.P.S., tv, p. 151; 
and C. F. C. Hawkes, 5 .A.C., Ixxx (1939). pp. asa-E. 

• S.A.C.. Ixjcviii (1937), p. 233. 

« SJV.Q., xi (1947). p. U*. 
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A.D. only, and appean to have flourished both before and after the 
Ronun CoiiqucsL 

On their arrival in east Sussex the South-eastern B people found 
Casdc Hill (Newhaveu) aisd the Cabum occupied by the people of 
the Wcalden culture who had come in during Phase II, as we have 
seen, while most of the surrounding country was empty and ready 
for settlement. Some of their pottery found its way into Casde Hill 
along with some of the ‘applied band* ware, but there seems no 
ground for supposii^ that die immigrants captured the hill-fott. 
^tuated as it was near the mouth of the River Ouse—though not 
so near as it is to-day, owing to coast erosion and other changes— 
Casde Hill was well placed to receive imports &om the Continent, 
and accordingly we And that during the few years immediately 
before and aftn the Roman Conquest in A.D. 43 die inliabitants 
acquired a cettain amount of fine wheel-turned platters and other 
vesseb of Gallo-Dclgic origin imported &om northern France. 

As for the Cabum, very Utde South-eastciu B pottery or its associ¬ 
ated 'applied band* ware found its way into that isolated stronghold, 
the inhabitants of which maintained themselves in complete inde¬ 
pendence until the Roman Conquest. The pottery retained its 
‘Wcalden* characteristics to the end, but one decorative modf 
deserves special notice. This u the device of marking the underside 
of the bases of some vessels with a form of cross, more or less per- 
fimctorily scored with the end of a stick or bone. Most commonly 
this consists of a pair of scratched lines crossing one another roughly 
at right angles, or occasionally it takes the form of four arcs of 
drcla placed so that the convexity of each faces the other tliree, thus 
leaving a oudfoim space between the four. Sometimes botli forms 
arc combined in a rather more carefully executed design (Ag- 80, 5). 
Tlie origin of dib kind of decoradon u obscure; elsewhere it has 
most frequently been found on the South-western B pottery of the 
Glastonbury lake-village in Somerset. Thb motif may have origin¬ 
ated from some structural feature tuclt as cruciform metal struts 
inserted into the base of a bronze vessel in order to give it greater 
strength, yet, even so, its perpetuadon as a device applied to a clay 
vessel in a posidon in which it is not normally visible suggests a 
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ritual or supentitious motive. Tl>e ‘wheel-croo’, or cto« within a 
circle, is a wcU-known pre-Christian symbol, and to make the sign 
of the cron to keep away evil iuSuenoes was not a primitive Cliris- 
tian practice, but is likely to have been borrowed from paganism. 
These pottery vessels may have been so marked in ordn, for in¬ 
stance, to keep tlie milk which they contained from turning sour. 

Throughout Sussex agriculture was stimulated during Phase III 
and new farms sprang up. The old hill-fort of Cissbury was 
given over to the plough, and the lynchets now visible within it 
date from thb and the Ronsan period (frgs. 74 and 76—HI). The 
Pindon Park site was deserted, probably for a more favourable 
site near by, and the Park Brow people had already moved farther 
down their hill. Kingston Bud continued to flourish as before; and 
new farms sprang up on Charleston Brow (near Hrle Beacon) * 
aisd at tlic ‘Sheph^'s Garden* in Arundel Park.* In the Brighton 
area, between die Adtir and the Ouse, a discria which wc liasre 
noted as appearing to have been left uninhabited during Phase II. 
several new farms sprang up, among which we may specially note 
examples on Tliutidersbarrow Hill (overlying tite old fort), outside 
the hill-fort at the I^ke (associated widi coitu of Epadcctis and 
Claudius), and on Buckland Bank, nortli of Fainter. With die ex¬ 
ception of the 1>ykc all these sites condnued to flourisli during 
the Roman period Though most of the farm at die Dyke lies to 
dxc west of the hill-fort, at least one hut stood within dtc fort. This 
was a round hut, some 25 feet in diameter, and its walb liad been 
set up in a bcdding-trcnclt which had been dug in the top-soil with¬ 
out penetrating into the solid chalk. By rare good fortune this trench 
could still be traced in the turf, and within its limits were two small 
store-pits which yielded a litde pottery indicadng a date in Phase 
lll.» 

Exploration of die Weald continued, as wc have seen; die objec¬ 
tive was evidently the ridi iron deposits of the forest ridge which 

> S.A.C.. bexiv (19I)), p. 1&4. 

* IhUi^ Ixxvii (t9j 6), p. aaj. 

* ExciTuiofu in 1915 by Messrs. G. P. Buntow and G. A. HoUeyunan 
and Dr. A. E. Wibon; S.A.C., Ixxvii (t9H>), p. 195. 
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later formed one of the main sources of the supply of iron upon 
which medieval England depended. It was to the exploitation of iron 
iit the eastern part of theWe^ that Caesar alluded in 55 B.C., though 
he was misinformed as to the supply available.^ Pottery of this 
period has also been reported as fouitd in slag-heaps—the refuse of 
iron-working—near Ticchurst and Dallingtoii and also in Bridge 
Park,* and at Scddlescombe* and Crowhuru,* near Hastings- What 
appear to have been fortified miniog-canips were erected at Saxon- 
bury, iscar Frant, arsd in Piper’s Copse, near Kirdford; cadi has 
yielded evidence of iron-smelting togetlicr with pottery of this 
phase. Saxonbury,* excavated by Mr. S. £. Winbolt in 1929, is a 
hill-top fort with an inner enclosure surrounded by die footings of 
a massive stone wall, not now visible ou die surface. This is overlaid 
at the north end by the ditch and bank of the outer ring whidi is 
therefore bter, and presunubly an enlargement of the original site, 
eiKlosing about i| acres. An interesting observadon is that the fabric 
of some of the pottery contains powdered iron-slag. The fort in 
Piper's Copse, Kirdford,* is of nearly the same area, with strong 
ramparts, 14 feet liigh above the ditch where bcu preserved. Its chief 
peculiarity lies in its lowland situation, iKar a scream, at about 120 
feet above sea.'lcvd. At present the site is hiddai in dense under¬ 
growth, but a fox recently uncovered a small iron-smdting hearth 
with diaicoal, iron ore and a few small scraps of late Iron Age 
pottery. The defences of these settlements were no doubt raised by 
prospectors for iron, as a protection against outlaws, hostile trilx^ 
and wolves. 

Two ocher setdentents have been discovered by Mr. L D. Mar^ 
gary, F.S.A.. ui the Ashdown Forest.* One is a five-sided endosure 
with straight sides, half a mile south-east of Gills Lap Clump, and 
containing about acres. Several pieces of late Iron Age pottery 

* CWNr H'tfr, v. la— 'In mariumis femnn, seel nut exigiM esc copis.* 

» V.CJ 1 . 5 x^ iii (1935). p. Ji. * SM.Q., xi (1947). P- U*. 

* S.yl.C.. Ixxix (1938), p. aas. 

* IM., Ixxi (1930}, pp. aaj-sA. 

* Ixxvii (1934), p. 245. 

* S.N.Q.. iii (1930). pp. 7 *-< ISt/ 4733«4 «»<I Jt/ 474 Jli rcspcctircly). 
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were found on the original bottom of the surrounding ditch, dius 
giving the clue to its date, though no indication was forthoonting 
as CO its purpose. The ocher sice lies a little to the south, at King’s 
Sanding, where traces of a settlement of pre-Roman and Roman 
date were found by Mr. Margary, overlaid by the remains of a 
medieval observation post in connexion with the deer foresc Here 
were also found a (cw lynchets of Celtic type, but as the sice adjoiiu 
a Rouun road this uuusual forcst-setclaiient nuy bcloiig mainly to 
that period. 

It is perhaps to tliis phase that the promontory fort above High 
Rocks, Tunbridge Wells, should be attributed. Tliu feet, describe 
by Mr. J. H. Money,^ encloses 30 acres, and is bounded on die 
north and west sides by the cliS of the High Rocks, and on the 
soudi and east by a double rampart having a well-dcfoidcd entrance 
at the south-east comer. A somewhat similar promontory fort exists 
at Philpotts, near West Hoathly, dcfesidcd on two sides by clifS and 
on the third by a rampart.* Neither of these forts has yet, however, 
been definitely dated. 

Goooehill Camp, consisting of two widely spaced concentric ram¬ 
parts siciuted in an indcfimsible position on the steep eastern slope of 
Bow Hill, near Chichester, may belong to the class of ‘hill-slope 
forts' described by Lady Fox as cxisdng in south-west Britain. These 
are explained by her as cattle-rearing csablishmcnis of the Iron Age.* 

Before closing this chapter we must notice briefly some orna¬ 
mental bronzes which arc rcficrable to Phase lU. The first b a liiKb- 
pin of a chariot, the pin of which is of iron, while the omamcnal 
top, representing the heads of animals, b of bronze (fig. 86). Thb 
was found in a Roman rubbbh-pit at Hassocks, but b cerainly of 
native pre-Roman workmanship.* A somewhat siniilar lincb-pui 
top, but lacking the zoomorphic terminals, found on the Downs at 
Applcsham, b m the Alnwick Castle Museum, Nortliumbcrland. 
The next b a bronze terret-ring for reiiu, found at Alfrbton, and 

* IM., viii (1940), p. 3): S.il.C, Ixxxii (1941), p. 104 (5i/36o}8a). 

» iW., Ixvi (ipasi. p. XT7 (3«/J4 *Jm)- 

» Ank.J., dx (I93J). ^ « (4i/«JOia«). 

* S.A.C., Ixviii (1937), pp. 377-9. 
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now in the BriUib Mmeuni.* Then we iuve an aigravcd bionze 
plate found in the village^tc at the Shepherd’t Garden in Arundel 
Park* (fig. 87). The purpose ofthb object is quite uncertain, but its 



no. 86.—UNCH-nN or auaioT (aaotoa and ibon), raou iiAstocits 
(tJN.) (I) 


form will best be appreciated from the accompanying drawing. It 
is dated on stylisdc grounds to the early part of the first century a.d. 
An imported ‘thistle-brooch* of like date comes from the «mc site, 
as also doa a bronze connecting link of a belt, probably worn in 
^ KCJ/.Sx^ L p. jaa. » Am.J., xvi (1936), p. roj. 
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the niitUle of the boclc, opposite die buckle; * and a second specimen 
of similar character was found in the village-site at Charleston Brow, 
near Firlc Beacon, in a hut of diis date.* 

It is possible that it is to this last phase of the Iron Age that one 
should attribute a glass *eye' bead which was found by Mr. Horace 
Brightwell on die southern slope of Litde Round Dovni, Harting, 
in 1936, associated with Roman pottery (Rg. S7).* The glass of 



I 2 
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vniAca-sm, akundel pakk (urruaiAMrroN m.) (}) and (a) bius 
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which the bead is made is a rich royal blue, very beautiful when 
viewed against the light, and the 'eyes', of whicli there are two, 
consist of inlays of an opaque white nutcrial widi a green centre— 
probably enamel. According to the late Mr. H. C. Beck such beads 
arc not common and have mosdy been found in die Iron Age 
barrows of Yorkshire. A smaller specimen that originally had four 
eyes, all of which liave fldlen out, was foiuid at the Cabum.* The 
polychrome character of the Harting bead points to a relatively 
late date in the Icon Age, though there is no reason why it should 
not have survived into the Roman period as an heirloom. It is said 

I 5 .A.C., Ixiv (igaj). p. aoi. * IbU., txxiv (1933, p. iM. 

• SA/.Q., vi (1937). P- 243 - * S-rLC, Ixviii (192)7). p- i 9 ' 
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that glass beads, always blue, are worn by the Arabs of Palestine 
and Arabia as a protection against the evil eye. Such a purpose 
might explain tlse eye decoration on our beads. 

The only burial we have of this period is an inhumation at East¬ 
bourne, accompanied by an imitation Bclgic butt-beaker (plate 
XXVni, a).* The intcrat of this lies in the fact that while simple 
burial was the rule among the native Britons, tlie Belgae usually 
crenuted their dead. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Looking at the Iron Age as a whole we see that in the space of 
five or six hundred years the rate of progress was immensely quick¬ 
ened, out of all proportion to what iLtd gone before. Mattered 
settlers were first organized into tribal group, and these were in 
turn absorbed into larger kingdoms. We shall next see how even 
theK kingdonu were irscorporated in what was then a world-wide 
Empire—chat of Rome. Far from being savages, as the 'Ancient 
Britons’ have to often been depicted, their ituterial ciJture was at 
least as advanced as that of tlse Scottish Highlands before the break¬ 
up of the dan system in the eighteenth century. Perhap it was even 
more advanced, when their relatively peaceful devotion to agri¬ 
culture is taken into account—due laigcly to their favoured position 
in die stmny comlands of the touch. 

* S.A.C. Ixxi (19JO), p. a6j; Ata.J., xi (1931). pp. 71-3. 



chapter X 

ROMAN SUSSEX 


Thou an • Rofoao; be not buborotn. 

—Tkus AuAcuiau 

W B have to far reached a point in our story where we have teen 
the inhabited para of Sussex divided into two tribal areas: the 
western, known at tlic Regni or Regnctisct, was half-Bclgicized and 
probably had its capital on the coa^ plain near Selsey; tlie eastertt 
remained more or less independent of tlie Bclgae and consisted of 
South-eastern B people, incorporating elements of the Wcaldcn 
culture, e^sedally at the Cabum. At the death of Cunobelin, the 
Bclgic higit-king of south-eastern Britain, about a.D. 40, his erst¬ 
while domiiuosu were thrown into a dtaos of civil strife, not only 
between hit sons, Caratacus, Togodunuius and the exiled Adminius, 
but with the rebellion of coundess local dtiels.' This was the oppor¬ 
tunity Rome had beets awaitittg for annexing Britain and ntaking it 
part of the Empire, so that in A.n. 43, in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, the long-platuied invasion took place. 

Among the Britisli chieftains of this time was one Cogidubnus or 
Cogidumnus, who was friendly to the Romans and was rewarded 
by them for his faithfulness, not only by being confirmed on his 
dtrone, but by having other 'states’ {dvitales) placed under his 
jurisdiction.* This man was evidendy a local king before the arrival 
of dte Ronuns. but wc are not told in what part of Britain his 
dominions were, nor ^m what dty he rule^ The only other 
re&retKe to him occurs in a famous inscription whicli was discovered 

> For an cxocUetu account of the htitory of chia time sec Ardt. J.. Ixxxvii 
(<9J>)> PP- >09*ai; also Artk, xc (i944)> PP- 
*Quae<lam dvitates Cogiduimio tegi ilotiatae (b ad noscrain usque 
mcmomin Adiasiinus mansac) vctcie ac iam pridem recepta populi Romani 
oonsuetudine. ut habeiet imtruincnta servitutn ct ceges.—Tacitus, ^frirvfa, 14. 
19 a69 
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in Cbichestrrin 1733; dus is the dedicatory iutcription of a temple to 
Neptune and Minerva which once stood at what is now the north- 
eau corner of North Street ai>d lion Street, and it is dated by its 
style of lettering to about a.d. <5o-^, or about the time of Nero. 
Here we learn that dtc temple came into being ‘by the authority of 
Tiberias Claudius Cogidubnus, King and Imperial Representadve 
in Britain’. Now as Cogidubnus never held dut supreme rank for 
the whole of Britain we must assume diat he licld it in an honorary 
capacity for the district over which he was a vassal king, so diat we 
may infer that Cliicliester and die tribe of the Regni must have 
formed part of his dominions. Tliis, indeed, is probably die reason 
why Chichester, otherwise called Noviomagus, was also called 
Regnum, or *Tlie Kingdom’, while the tribe itself came to be called 
the Regni or Rcgncnscs, or the people of die Kingdom. At any rate 
we may safely infer that one of die ‘states’ which w-cre placed under 
the authority of Cogidubnus by the Romans was cast Sussex. 

Whatever nuy have been the feelings of the South-eastern B 
people of cast Sussex towards the Romans, that atrious enclave of 
exclusive, conservadve descendants of the old Wealden folk who 
occupied the Cabum dctcnnined on rcsistciKX. The feeble rampart 
which had been put up a century and a half earlier by the Cabum I 
people as a dcfaice against the Wcaldai folk was by now quite 
useless, so a magnificent new outer line of defence was thrown across 
the north tide of the fort svhere the approach was level and easy. 
Without going into complex details which can be studied in the 
original cxcavadon reporo * we may note that a palisade of posts set 
about I foot apart was erected near the outer lip of the old ditcli and 
incorporated in a massive new rampart (plate XXU). Hie toil for the 
latter was derived, partly by clearing out the silt firom the old ditcli 
behind it. but mainly by die digging of an cxccpdonally wide, Aat- 
bottomed ditch in front of it At the same time the gateway was 
entirely reconstructed. To this day this outer rampart still sunds 
20 feet high above the bottom of die outer ditch, but die latter is so 
immense that the quantity ofclialk excavated from it was far greater 
than was needed to build the rampart, and so we find that the 
> 5 -A.C, bodx (1938), p. 169; boex (1939), p. 193. 
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excess matcrul was spread out to form a level terrace to the north. 
A considerable labour force must have been available to accomplish 
so much with only primitive tools and in the haste necessary in an 
emergency. Fortunately for us tlie new rampart can be dated by the 
fragments of a pink jug of a type that enjoyed a thoit-hved vogue 
during the reign of daudtus, thm confinning that tliis re-fortih^ 
tion was done at the time of the Roman Conquest which occurred 
during that reign. 

The new outer ditch is of special interest because of its unusual 
width, a feature which finds a Bridsli parallel in tlic hill-fort of 
Oldbury, near Sevenoaks—a site which w-as ro-fottified by the 
Belgae agaimt the Romatu at about die same dmc.^ We now know 
that the wide, fiat-bottomed ditcli was a dcicnsive measure devised 
by the Gauls of northern France during the campaigns of Juhus 
Caesar just a century earlier than this. The Roman metliod of attack¬ 
ing such forts was to bridge the ditch by means of a ramp made of 
brushwood and eardi under cover of a testudo, and Caesar actually 
describes this method in his account of the taking of a hill-fixt in 
Kent—possibly Bigberry, near Canterbury. The wider the ditch, the 
more difiicult the attackers would find it to catty out the usual 
mcdiod of bridging by a ramp, so diat the wide ditch became the 
standard method of defonoe against attack by Roman legionaries. It 
is remarkable that a century after Caesar’s time the Britons at the 
Cabum and at Oldbury remembered to adopt the same device 
against the descendants of dieir old enemies. 

We know fiom Suetonius that the future Emperor Vespasian 
reduced more than twenty hill-forts (oppido) in the south of Britain 
at this time, of which the ^ef w'as Maiden Cisde in Dorset.* At any 
rate the people of the Cabum defied the Ronuns in vain, for the 
Caburn was taken. The timber-work of the gateway was set on fire, 
and among the relies recovered nearby arc the bronze cliapcs of two 
Roman scabbards and die binding of another. It u tempting to 
think that die attackers nuy liave used the rampart of Ranscombe 
Camp, a quarter of a mile to die west, as their base, but of this we 

* Afth., xc (1944). pp. 139 - 41 - 

s MaiJtH Gutb, Dtrtct, p. 61; Suotonuu, yc f/ m ii m, iv. 
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cannoc be sure, for though pottery of inid-first century date, alien 
to the Cabum tradition. Has been found in abundance along and 
bdiind this rampart, the evidence of occupation here continues into 
the KCond century also.^ 

Unfortunately the destruedou of all remains of the hill-fort on 
Castle Hill, Newhaveu. prevents us firom knowing bow that scttle>- 
ment reacted to the Roman Conquest. All we can say is that, 
whereas the Cabum was totally abandoned from this time, Castle 
Hill continued to be inhabited for another two centuries. It is likely 
enough, thai, tlut cast Sussex may have been one of the ‘states* tlut 
were placed under the jurisdiction of Cogidubnus at Cliichcster; that 
dty MS’as henceforward to be the cantonal centre for the whole of 
Roman Sussex, and her forum was to be tlie principal market. 

We must rid ourselves of the too prevalent idea that an army of 
lealiam firom Rome held tlse conquer^ Britons in a yoke of slavery 
by military force. In the first place, very few of the personnel of the 
Roman armies or their officers were by birth inhabitants of the city 
of Rome or even Italians; radally they included all the peoples ot 
the dsen known world, Gauls, Germans and Spaniards perbap 
predominating, widi a sprinkling of Arabs, Africansand others, ^ 
boimd togetha politically as ‘Romans', irrespective of race or creed. 
In like manner, once Britain became incorporated in the Empire, the 
natives, though Celts by race, became ‘Romans' politically. There 
was therefore no antithesis and tio clash between Roman and Briton, 
and the latter adopted toagreater or less extent, according to his means 
and positiou. Continental ways of living, imported pottery, and the 
Latin tongue.* All alike benefited by the Ronun peace, orderly 
government aitd organization. The actual influx of fresh blood from 
across the sea may have been quite small, and, as the military were 
stationed in other para of Britain, must have been provided nuinly 
by traders. We shdl see, tlserefore, tliat the best and fattest lands in 
Sussex—according to Continttital rather than ludvc standards— 
were occupied by the wealthier Britons, who lived in Continental 
style, while the peasants continued as before to till the chalk Downs, 

‘ S-WQ., V (1934). p- ta4- 

* See R. C. CoOin^ood, Romm Britain (iJMSh PP- It-ai. 
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using the Celtic field-system as their Ibrebcais had done already for 
a thousand years, and living in native villages like those of die Iron 
Age, whUe absorbing such aumbs of Roman culture as came their 
way. We shall find, therefore, such evidences of exotic Roman 
culture as arc embodied in towns, country houses, certain burials and 
engineered roads, mainly on the coastal plain and in parts of the 
Weald; while the poorer ludvcs remain very much in evidence with 
their villages and lynchcts oit the hilb where they had dwelt since 
corn and cattle were first known. 

The remains of the Roman period in Sussex arc very numerous, 
and to compile a catalogue of them would fax exceed the limits of 
space available. Fonunately this work has already been done by the 
late Mr. S. E. Winbolt in the Viaofia Comty Histwy,* to wliich the 
reader is referred for details, while our part will be to give a brief 
general account of the period, supplemented by particulars of a few 
recent discoveries and odier items of special interest {fig. 88). 


CHICHBSTBR 

Only one town existed in Roman Sussex, and this was Chicitester, 
known variously as Novioniagus,* Regnum, and perhaps Novio- 
magus Regnensium *—tl>c latter to distinguisli it from several other 
places of die same nanvc, both in this country and on the Continent. 
As we have already seen, Novioinagus b a Ccldc name which 
signified ‘ikw (dty on the) plain', the sense of being that of 
a spacious, roomy dwelling, in obvious contrast to tlie old cramped 
hiU-forts.* We have also seen that there sceim to be insufficient 
ground for thinking that Chichester was founded by the princes of 
the Commian dynasty in direct succession to the local hill-foro, but 

» V.C.HSX.. iii pp. 1-70. 

* Ptolemy, Ceographit, ii, J, Ij; I, 15*, *ee S.A,C., Ixx (1929), p. 77. 

* Havcrficld and Maedoittld, The Romm OcatpSion ^ (1924), p. 19a. 
In Holland ‘Novionugus’ has nirvivcd in the pUccHiame Nijsnegen. 

* The modem Welsh equtvalait of this word is um ■■ place, aod in Irish 
pbce-naints the cognate form ippcars as ‘moy’ a plain. 
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rather that the latter had been replaced by an nnwallcd town and 
mint near Sebey in the time of Tuicommius. Such a Bclgic capiul, 
if it ever existed, would have been replaced by Chichester under the 
Romans, for, on the one hand, there is no sufficieut evidence for a 
pre-Roman settkment on the site of Chichester, and, on the other, 
it it clear from the imported Gallo-Rotnan pottery and ocher remains 
that the occupation of that site began about the middle of the first 
century A.D., just after the Roman Conquest.* 

The town was at first unwallcd, for recent sections through tlsc 
dty ramparts have shown that these were not constnicted before the 
end of die second century.* Their form, which consists of an cartliem 
ramp with exterior facing of Hints and mortar, and traces of a ditch 
set a little distance in front, is a translation of the earth and timber 
defences of the hill-forts into more durable earth and stone, but 
the Kqucnce of devdopment it suflidendy obvious. The general 
fortification of Roman dttes in southern Britain which took place 
at this dnsc (about A.D. 200) may have becsi a reacdon to the disasters 
in the north, where iiortlsem barbarians liad defducd the Roman 
anus and advanced as far soudi as York and Chester. 

The basdons, of which sixteen are traceable, were not added to 
the wall undl after A.D. 27s when the Saxon raiders became trouble¬ 
some. Tl)e masonry of die dey wall in its present form is medieval 
or later, probably encasing a core of Roman work. 

The dty had four gates, facing the four cardinal points, and these 
were connected by two main streets which crossed one another at 
right angles at the centre, where the Cross now stands. Tlic plan of 
the dey is polygonal, enclosing about lOO acres; this doscly resemble 
both in shape and sire die Roman dty of Callcva at Silchester in 
north Hampshire. Few structural remains of buildings have been 
found within the dty in recent years, as so much was destroyed 
when the cellars of the present houses were constrticted. Since IS47, 
however, excavadons have beat carried on by die Civic Sodcey of 

* S.AC., txxvi (19J5). p. 14a. 

* JiU, Ixxv (i 934 )> P-107; xc (i 9 ji-a), p. 184. Dr. A. E. Wibon inibrnu 
the author that the existeiice of an earlier earth and timber rampart attributed 
to the end of the first century a.d. is no longer accepted. 
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Chicbestcr, under the direction of Dr. A. E. Wilson, in certain open 
spaces within the city.‘ These have shown that the Roman dry was 
far from being crowded with buildings, and an attempt has been 
made to sort out the jumble of pits and other structures which 
accumulated on the site century after century, not only through the 
350 years of Roman rule, but through the Saxon, Norman and 
medieval periods as well. Perhaps the most interesting structural 
relics of the Roman period which came to light during these excava¬ 
tions were a steened wcD and some cement-lined pits belonging to a 
laundry or possibly a small fulling-mill situated in the garden of 
East Pailant House. 

What we lack in buildings is more than made up in inscriptions, 
of wliich no fewer than seven have been recorded, and of which at 
least three belong to the first caitury.* 

The most important b the famous Cogidubnus stone, to which we 
have already referred. The translation of the inscription reads; *To 
Neptune and Minerva this temple u dedicated, for the safety of the 
Imperial Family, by the autliority of Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, 
King and Imperial Represenudve in Britain, by the guild of Smiths 
and its associated members from their own contribudons, the site 
being presented by [Clcmjcns, son of Pudentinus.* As we have said, 
the date of tlus uiscripdon is likely to be between A.D. 60 and 70, and 
it reveals to what an extent Romantzadon had already taken place 
in Chiclsestcr, and how immensely proud the vassal king was of hb 
Roman dde. Thb u one of tlie most important Roman inscripdons 
in Britain, and it may now be seen built into the wall of the C^ncil 
House in North Street, under the poidco, where it b protected by 
glass. 

There was also an altar found near the Cross in North Street, but 
now lost. The inscripdon on it, dating from about the end of the 
first century, read; ‘Sacred to the Genius, Lucullus son of Amminius 
set up (thb altar) at hu own expense.' It b to be noted that Amminius 
was a ficlgic name. 

Part of a large dedicatory monument has recently been found on 

^ &A.C., xc (1951-a), p. 164. 

* For these insciipcioni see iii, pp. 13-15. 
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the site of the new Post Office on the north side of West Street.* This 
dates from the late second or early third century, and on one side 
bears part of an inscription which traiulatcd reads: To Jupiter, Most 
Excellent Majesty, in hotraur of the Imperial Family ..On anotlier 
face of the stone is part of a sculpture in relief, depicting the upper 
parts of the figures of two women, each with her right hand on the 
other’s left shoulder. 

Finally, we have three tombstones inscribed with the names of the 
deceased. One commemorated an old man, aged 85, with an un¬ 
decipherable name; another reads: ’ [Bodijcca Aelia Cauva, daughter 
of..., aged 36’; while the tliird was to Catia Censodna, aged 23. 
These British ladies had adopted fashionable Roman names, or 
added tltem to their own. 

Coins found in die dty at various dmes range fiom Germanicus 
(a.d. 4-19) down to Vahnitinian III (a.d. 425-55), so that we have 
reason to believe that the city was occupied from the first to the fifth 
century. 

Qiiandtics of Roman pottery, much of it in a fine state of pre¬ 
servation, have been found in cxcavadons in the city, and in an 
extramural censctcry now partly covered by the St. Pancras burial 
groiuid, outside the East Gate.* The rescuing and preservation of all 
this material is a very senout problem at the present time, for 
unfortuiutely Chichester was so unmindful of her illustrious past 
dut she actually sold her Museum in 1924, thereby incurnng a dis¬ 
grace which can only be cxpi,ated by the formadon and mauitciumce 
of a new and better Museum. This is the objective of a group of 
pubKc-spintcd ladies and geudemen who are amassing a very fine 
coUccdon of these eloquent relics, which arc temporarily housed in 
die Guildhall in the Priory Park. 

A discovery of considerable interest is die amphitheatre, whidi 
now appean as a grassy hollow in a meadow near Wliykc Lone, just 
outside the East Gate. Trial excavations by Mrs. Grahamc Clark 
(Miss G. M. White) have shown that it was constructed in the fint 
century, but was disused by the third caitury.* Mere games and 

> Ant.J., XV. (IPJS). pp. 461-4. * S.i 4 .C., Ixxx (i 939 ), p. I 7 >. 

* S.CM.. X (1934}, pp. i) 9 H 3 : Aim./, xvi (ipjti), pp. t 49 - 59 > 
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combats would be soged for the amusement of tlsc populace, and 
perliaps public business transacted. The arena, whicli was nearly 
300 feet long, was boiuided by a stone wall, behind which an 
earthen bank supported tiers of wooden scats for the spectators. 


SOMAN ROADS 

It will next be convenient to consider the system of roads in Sussex 
at this time. The Romans were the first to engineer roads for long¬ 
distance traffic, instead of relying on native trails which had come 
into being as a result of immemorial usage. The roads of Sussex, tlien 
as now, may be grouped as first, second and third class. 

(l) Hrst-class roads connected one town with another, and were 
so aligned and constructed as to accomplish the journey in as nearly 
as possible a straight line, with as few bends as tlic nature of the 
country demands. We have three such roads in Sussex; one led &om 
the West Gate of Chicbester westwards into Hampshire, with its 
uldmatc objectives at Clausentum (Bitternc, near Southampton), 
and Venta Bdgaium (Winchester). The Sussex portion of this road 
does not quite coincide with the modem road to Emsworth, but the 
detailed line has not been worked out. A better known road is the 
Staoc Street which led from the East Gate of Chidtester in a north¬ 
easterly direction, over the Downs and througls Pulborough and 
Billingshunt to London. This road was provided with a posting- 
stadon {/natuio) at intervals averaging twelve miles—such distance 
representing a day's jouincy on foot or for an ox-waggon. Two of 
these ‘inns’ were situated in Sussex—one at Hardham,* perhaps later 
transferred to Pulborough, and one at Alfoldeau,* near Horsham. 
Such a $tuutsic consisted of an embanked rectangular area of 3^ to 
4 acres, through the middle of which the road ran, and within which 
were sundry buildings, cart-sheds and subics, performing much the 
same fiincdom as those of an old-fashioned En^isli inn in the days of 

t Excavated by Mr. S. E. Winbolt; S.A.C., bcviii (15137), pp. Bp-ija 

(51/031174)- 

•Ditto; 5 -A.C.,lxiv(i5ia3),pp. 81-104;Ixv (1934),pp. ii»-57 (51/117338). 
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sug^<OM:hM. They were not in any rente military camps, not was 
Sune Street a military road, as it so often imaging. The dating of 
these posdng-stationt by the pottery and coins found in them in¬ 
dicates the period during which the road itself was in use. Hardham, 
for instance, ilourisbcd between a.d. 50 and 150. and as its rarntit 
d'itre was the road, it follows that the construction of die latter mutt 
have been talccn in hand almost immediately after the Conquest, and 
as soon as Chichester had been made the cantonal capiul. Pre-Roman 
and Belgk pouery found at Hardham is likely, therefore, to indicate 
a survival of native potdng during the earlier yean of the Romats 
period. Alfoldean was occupied from die first century till the fourth, 
SO that we may say that Stane Street was in use throughout this time. 

Near the Alfoldean posting-station Stane Street crossed the River 
Arun by a bridge, the remaiiu of which were discovered by the late 
Mr. Wiubolt at a point 17 feet cast of die modem bridge.* It seems 
that stone piers were laid on baulks of timber whicli in turn were 
secured to the muddy bottom by means of stakes; three such piers 
carried a bridge of two spans, according to Mr. Winbolt’s recon¬ 
struction. Many of the stdccs were found in position, and quanddes 
of shaped stones and heavy dies. It seems that the Roman engineers 
knew diat wood was almost imperishable when submerged in 
boggy situadons, and that if anchored by stakes it makes a good 
foundation for masonry. 

On the open ground on die summit of the Downs near Bignor 
Hill Stane Street preserves its original form, unspoilt by modem 
encroachments. Here it takes the form of a high and rather narrow 
causeway or ag^r built up of many lioriaontal layers of flints and 
rammed chalk, including beach pebbles which must have been 
fctdied at least four miles from the nearest part of the loo-foot raised 
bcadi.* Ac a distance of 35 feet from the base of diis agger on each 
side runs a small road-ditch, the width of the whole road from centre 
to centre of the ditches being 85^ feet. Thu airangcmmt may have 
been designed to ensure a space on cither side of the agger that would 
be kept clear of scrub so as to afford no cover for robben; at any 

> 5 .X.C.. Ixnrii (19J5). p. i 9 y. 5 JV.Q.. vii (19)9), pp. 14^ I 5 t. 

' 5 .A.C.. Ivii (1915), p- 136. 
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rue ir was not so unusual as might be thought, nor need it have 
been confined to roads running dirough wild, uncultivated country. 
Mr. A. W. G. Lowther observed a section througli a derelict portion 
of Stane Street on the coastal plain between Chichester and West- 
hunpnett in 1937 and found that, though the ag^cr had been greatly 
redu^ by ploughing, it was accompanied by the same side-ditches 
wid] very much the same overall width, nansely, sx> feet.* Mr. I. D. 
Margary has drawn attentioa to ocher examples of Roman roods 
with widely spaced side-ditches occurring at what look like standard 
widths of approximately 63 and S4 feet.* It is seen at once dut these 
recurting dimensions of 63 and 84 feet uc related to one another in 
the ratio of 6: 8, and suggest the use of a rod of 10 feet of inches, 
8 such tods being the standard width for a first-class road, and 6 rods 
for a second class road. A foot of 12^ inches is not a known standard 
apart fiom these inferences, but it may possibly be seen ^in in the 
details of a lead cistern found in the River Arun neu Pulborough, 
to be mentioned presendy.* 

Anoclier first-dass rood ran from the North Gate of Chichester 
in a north and then north-westerly direction with Silchester in the 
north of Hampshire as its apparent uJdnutc objective. Tltis road is 
a recent discovery which was made in the course of routine examina¬ 
tion of air-photographs by the Ardiacological Division of the 
Ordnance Survey. The fini due was provided by a photograph 
showing a small rcctuigulor earthwork bisected by a length of 
straiglit road at Iping MarsJi, four miles north-west of Midhurst, and 
this was followed up by field-work by Mr. L D. Mugary who was 
able to trace the line of the road from Cliidicster, by Mid Lavant, 
over liiich Down, across Iping Conunon and Dunner Hill to die 
httlc square earthwork whidi, as was expected, proves to be a post¬ 
ing-station situated about 14 miles from Chichester.* Tlie rood pro¬ 
ceeds towards the north-west, but is lost at Milland near the Hamp- 

* S.A.C., Ixxxii (1941), p. ISO. 

» AiitJ.. m (IW9). pp. 53, 440; xwii, p. 157. 

* JM.. xxui (1943). p. 155. 

* xd (I9i3)> p- J. Outline in S.C xxiv (1950), p. 43a. Relercncc 
for MMwie: 4i/i4334io. 
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shire border, heading almost direct for Silchester, some twenty-five 
miles distant. 

(2) Secondary roads were ako engineered in straight aligtunencs, 
but served either to connect towns with country districts or as links 
between other roads. Several second-class roads existed in Roman 
Sussex, but all h.vd been entirely lost sight of until Mr. L D. Margary, 
F.S.A., recovered tltem by brilliant field-work, iitcluding air-photo¬ 
graphy and patient examination of the ground.^ 

(d) The first * was a branch from Wading Street, a little south¬ 
east of London; a large part of its counc as far as Edenbridge was 
already known, but farther soudt not a trace of it had ever been 
foimd. Mr. Margary picked it up by air-photography on die high 
ground of Ashdown Forest, north of Camp Hill,* where it has die 
characteristic form of a raised and metalled between two flat 
spaces which arc boimdcd on either side by ditches 62 feet apart. 
Mr. Margary then succeeded in tradng the road northwards to link 
up with die known scaion near Edenbridge, and southwards until 
it was finally lost on Mailing Downs, by Lewes. It is clear that its 
southern objective was not any single town, but tliat it was designed 
to bnk up with the fiums of the eastern Downs, so that there might 
be direct access to the London markets for the com grown in East 
Sussex. We know fiom historical sources that com was exported 
from Britain to the Continent at this time—sotiKtimcs in very con¬ 
siderable quanddes,* and much more must liavc been sent north for 
the use of the garrisoiu in the military zone on the Scottish border. 
A branch of this road ran by Glyndc and over Firlc Beacon * in the 
direcdon of the mouth of the River Ouse, where there may have 
been a small port. In addition to conveying com from the Dowiu. 
this Ashdown Forest road no doubt served the iron-works in the 
forest, noably those at Marcsficld. In fact, for very many miles the 

1 1 . D. Maegaty, Rtutunt Wtyt tn the Wt«M (Londoci. 1948}- 

•S.A.C., Ixxiii (i9ja). Pf»- PP- ’7-4j; also Sumy 

Ardt. CM; xl. p. 97. 

• SM.Q; ill (1930). pp. i-J. 

• S.A.C., bdv (1933), p. <Sa. 

• Ardt.J.. bodi (191S). PP- »3-l3- 
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metalling consao simply of slag from the iron-works, wliich attests 
the extent and intponance of this industry by the first century a.d. 
In more than one place, notably near Holtye, where a stretch of the 
original surlacc may be seen preserved, the slag has been so ooit- 
cretod togctlicr by natural agencies that it is quite as hard as a modem 
road and has a smooth surface which preserves traces of shallow 
whocl-ruts.^ On one occasion after a thiusderstomi it is recorded that 
the line of this iron road hereabouts was plainly revealed when it was 
struck by lighuiing, so that the corn growirig over it u'as blasted. 
The date of thb road is placed by Mr. Margary at about A.D. loo. 

(h) Mr. Margary’s second dtsoovery was a junction road which 
lefi the first at Barcombe Mills and ran westwards lUidcr tlic foot of 
the Downs to join Stanc Street itear the soutli entrance of the post¬ 
ing-station at Hardhain.* Tlic line runs tltrough East Chiltittgton, 
Sinat, Ditchhng and Hassocks, where there is a large and intportant 
Rotnan cemetery; then by Danny, where was a vilk‘, crossing the 
River Adur by S/nrarham Farm, and so north of Wiston, where were 
other Ronun buildings; thence wesNnorth-westwards in a straight 
Knc post Buiicton towards Pulborough, passing aiiotlicr villa at 
Lickfold and crossing the River Anm a mile south of Pulborough. 
The purpose of this road was apparently to act as a corridor to 
connoa up all the minor local roads wliich came down from the 
farms on the Downs. An early date is postulated for this road by the 
early pottery found in the Hassocks cemetery. 

(r) Mr. Margary’s tliird road runs roughly parallel to the first, and 
comes southwards from the direction of London, by Sclsfield Com¬ 
mon, Ardingly, west of Haywards Heath, Burgess Hill, and so to 
Hassocb where it joins the cast to west road.* Beyond this it prob¬ 
ably linked up with the Downland tracks to serve as yet anotitcr fine 
of communicadon between the corn-lands of Sussex and the London 
market No posting-houses have been identified on its course, iKir 
docs it appear to have been directly comiccted with the Wcalden 
iron industry. 

^ SuLC., Lexxt (1940), p. 43. 

* /»«#.. Ixvi (i9Ji). pp. 7-34; xci (1933), p. la. 

* Ixxvii (193A), p. a?. 
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{i) A secondary road possibly supplying a port at tlse mouth of 
tlie River Ouse (now lost by coast erosion), or else making for the 
Roman cstablisJimcnt on Castle Hill, Newhaven, has been traced 
by Mr. Margary taking a &irly straight course from Dcuton, near 
Newhaven, north-eastwards across the Dowiu to Selmeston and 
tlience to Lower Dicker, where it is lost.^ The course taken by this 
road suggests that it may have been intended chiefly for tlse convey¬ 
ance of iron from the mines in the eastern part of the Weald for 
export from a harbour at the mouth of the River Ouse. 

Parallel with this road there is a curious rectangular arrangement 
oflancs in the neighbourhood of the villages of Ripe and Clialving- 
ton (six miles due east of Lewes), forming a grid of wliich the 
Roman road seems to form one side. Mr. Margary has examined 
diit area very carefully, and has shown good reasons for believing 
tliat tliis ‘road grid’ may be a relic of Romass ccututiation compar¬ 
able with similar features visible in Italy to-day.* By ‘oentutiadon’ 
it meant the Roman naethod of laying out areas of land by accurate 
survey for purposes of settlement and culdvadon by discharged 
soldiers or other tenants. The area in quesdon forms a rectangle, two 
miles long by one and a quarter miles wide, and it broken up into 
snudicr blocks by lanes and hedges, tlte intervab between wliiclt bear 
a striking rcladon to the known Roman land measurements. A 
certain amount of deviadon occurs from the strict plan as we iiuy 
suppose it was originally laid out, but even diis may be uken as 
cvidciKX of age, foe the rectanguLarity, as we sec it to-day, can 
scarcely be the outcome of the ordinary haphazard methods of Saxon 
and medieval land-division. 

(e) The late Utird century fortress of Anderida at Pcvcnscy (see 
below, p. 295) was approached by a secondary road from the west. 
This road, which has also been traced by Mr. Margary,* may alio 
have been a late construedon like Andierida itself; at any rate it 
diflers markedly from diote hitherto desaibed, in that the use of 
long, straight alignments has been abandoned in fivour of a number 
ofshort, straiglit strctdics connected by numerous bends and curves, 

^ I. D. Maripry, Romai Wap M lUe WeaU, p. 183. 

* S.A.C^ (1940), p. 31. * IM ,, Ixxx (1939), P- 29 - 
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DOC unlike modern roads. The general Unc ran from Pevenscy west¬ 
wards to Polcgatc, crossed the River Cuckmere half a mile south of 
Arlington, and at Sclmeston joined the road from Newhaven to 
Lower Dicker. West of Sclmeston tlicrc is a network of minor roads 
between Firlc and Glyndc which no doubt coiuicctcd up with the 
London-Lcwcs road on Mailing Down. 

(/) In view of the relative abundance of Roman remains on the 
coastal plain it has long been suspected that a road may liave run 
eastwards horn Chkhester in the general direction of Brighton. No 
unmistakable signs of such a road have, however, been traced, but 
Mr. Margaiy has expressed the opinion that such a road may have 
braitched off from Stanc Street at Westhampnett and in die main 
followed the line of the present Arundcl-Brighton road, crossing by 
ferry the estuaries of the Arun at Arundel and of the Adur at Old 
ShorcKam.^ The original course of this road, as postulated, was much 
straightcr than the modem road, but, as in the case of the road to 
Andcrida, it would have consisted of many short lengths of straight 
road and many minor changes of direction—perhaps a sign of late 
constniction. 

(2) Chichester had a South Gate, and nuny Roman reniaiits lie 
on the plain to the soutli of the city. So fv no actual road has been 
traced in that direction, but tlicre is a reference in a Saxon Charter 
of A.D. 930 to a ‘sunstrete’ which passed through or near Kingsliain.* 

(j) Under die head of third-class rcuds wc uuy group all those 
native trails which were not laid out or engineered, but just ‘grew’; 
die immemorial ridgeways which traversed most of the ridges and 
spun of the Downs, coiuiocting the hill-farms, were unmade and 
unfcnccd except where they ran between cultivated fields, when 
diey were cither delimited by banks, or else became terraced 
between fields in the form of a ‘double lyncbct*. Remains of short 
lengths of these ‘field-ways' arc very common among the lynclicts 
of the Downlands. Among die best specimens are: one nmnuig firom 
die Dyke by Hanglcton to Old Portslade and the mouth of the River 
Adur;* the ridgeway of Hiiudcrsbarrow Hill, near Slioreham, with 

> S.N.Q^ xi (1947). PP- >41. i 6 t. * Birch. Corf. Sax., ii. pp. 348-9- 

* B. iMf H.A., iu (1916), pp. aS-41. 
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branches ninnnig towar<ls neighbouring tarm-stces;* and a fuie 
stretch on Park Brow (Sompting], with a branch tunning towards 
Cissbury (chb road had been in use since the beginning of the Iron 
Age):* othen may be teen on Bucklaiid Bank (Fahner),* Charleston 
Brow (near Firlc Beacon),* and Norc Hill (Eartham).* The con¬ 
vergence of at least throe roads on the mouth of tltc River Adur 
suggats that a port may have existed there, though long since carried 
away by coau erosion. These Downland hurm roads descended the 
steep northern lace of the chalk hills by means of terrace-ways which 
have been to some extent engineered, having been cut back into the 
face of the hill so as to fonn a ledge. Such terrace-ways arc very 
numerous, and formed a means of communication between the 
Downland settlements and the swine-pastures of the Wcalden 
Forests,* as well as a means of conveying coni to London via the 
system of secondary toads already described. 

COUNTRY HOUSES AND FARMS 

Scattered mainly over the rich corn-lands of the coastal plain, and 
of the Weald near the foot of the Downs, arc the remains of several 
Roman villas of varying sizcand importance. Tiicsc were not merely 
the residences of people of tlic upper classes, but were probably in 
most cases farms where labour was employed, sometimes on a large 
scale, in agriculture of a Continental variety. It is thought chat they 
may have been akin to the manors which were later introduced 
by the Saxons, and there is some suggestion that they may have 
employed the form of culdvadon in strips which was so characteristic 
of the medieval manor. Unfortunately the holds belonging to these 
villas have not survived in a traceable form, owing to the nature of 
the soils on which they were situated, so that we cannot be certain 
on tins point. At any rate the villas were entirely distinct from the 

* Aitt.J., siii (i 9J3). PP- (f**- >). «U-*4- 

* S.A.C.. btW {i9aj), jo-$. 

* /Mtf.. pp. 35-40. * AM., Ixnv (1933). p. ><S4- 

* IbU., bodi (1931), pp. 365-74. Other examples arc dt^ in ^h. Sx., 
pp. lao-i. 

* A select list of examples wOl be found in Prth. Sx., pp. laa-j. 
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tueive farms, and the latter, as we shall sec, continued to flourish on 
their ancestral Downs. 

Space docs not admit of more titan a passing rcferettcc to the 
remarkably fme tcsselkitcd pavemeno of the villa at Dignor, which 
have been so fully described by Mr. Wiubolt.* These, whicit depia 
such subjects as Venus, the Gladiators, the Rape of Ganymede, and 
the Four Seasons, arc well worth a visit. Other large country houses 
existed at Southwick,* Angmcrtng,* Borough Farm and Lickfold * 
(Pulborough), Sidlcsham and Eastbourne, besides a considerable 
number of smaller establishments.* 

Not &r from the villa at Lickfold, about a mile south-east of Pul¬ 
borough, a Roman lead cisteni was dredged from a ditch on the 
flood-plain of the River Arun in 1943, .ntd is now preserved by the 
Hon. Clive Pierson at Parham House.* The vessel b cylindrical, 
being 1 foot 7 inches high, and 2 feet 6^ inches in diameter, witli a 
capacity of about 46 gallons. It is made of duec sheets of cast lead 
joined together by soldering, and the outside is decorated in relief 
by a crude cablc-pactem formed by pressing into the day mould the 
edge of a piece of wood, about 12} indies long, incisod with oblique 
notches. On one side, as a central device, is a Chi-rho monogram 
(die first two Greek letters of die lumc of Christ), which not only 
suggests a Chrisdan religious purpose for die vessel, such as a 
bapdstry, but indicates a date in the fourth century. Only six other 
similar dsterm have been traced as luving been found in Britain, and 
no single dicory as to their purpose seems to fit all the facts available. 
Only one of the others bears Christian symbols. 

Tbc West Blatchington site in Hove, which has yielded evidence 
of occupodon during die Late Bronze Age and Iron Age, now be¬ 
came a flinn wliich flourished dirougbout most of the Roman 
period.’ Tlic farm-house, which now lies under Nos. 29 and 31, 
Ambetlcy Drive (die whole area having been built over since die 
excavadons), took the form of a small vilb of bastlican type; this 

• t'.C.HSx., iii (1935}, PP- »-J (4t/9Wi47). • IM., pp. 

• SuLC., Ixxix (1938), P- 3: Ixxx, p. I9; Ixi^v, p. Si; Ixxxvi. p. i. 

’ Ibid., txxviii. p. tj; bexxi, p. 5}. * y.CMSx., iii, pp. 30-9. 

• Ant.J^ xxiii (1941). p. 155; SJV.Q., x (1944). p. 1. 

’ S.A.C.. Ixxxix (1930). p. i; xc (1951-a). p. aai. 
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coiuuced of a hall with its roof&uppor ted on two rows of posu which 
divided it into a nave and sidc-ables like a churdi, tljough part of 
it was partitioned off into separate rooms. This particular building 
flourished at any rate during the third century. No fewer than eleven 
conv-drying kilns were found scattered over else area to the east of 
the farmhouse; these, which date feom about A.o. 150 to 270, are not 
unlike chose found on Thundersbarrow Hill (sec below, p. 392). The 
roofing of the main flues had been destroyed, and as no suitable 
slabs of sandstone were found among the debris it Isas been suggested 
iliat they jnay have ■been roofed widi a barrcl-vauldng of flints set 
in mortar. A complex of ditches, difficult to interpret, intersected the 
area, and in the filling of one of them were found five cremation 
burials in pottery vessels. One of these contained the ashes of a small 
child, and with it was an earthenware feeding-bottle. Into another 
ditch a Roman boot had been flung, and thou^ the leather had long 
since disappeared, yet so careful was the excavation that die hob¬ 
nails were foimd and photographed lying in the positions that they 
had occupied on the sole. Among the iron objects found on the site 
were a key, two pruning-hooks, two cirpcntcr's bits, a linch-pin, a 
staple, a waslicr, two cramps and the head of a javelin. Some of these 
itenu arc so honuly that they bridge the centuries, but the javelin- 
head and the burial of the child widi its feeding-bottle in a corner of 
the farmyard uke us into a diflcrciu world. 

BURIALS AND TEMPLES 

Among a number of cemeteries scattered over the inhabited area 
of Roman Sussex, one of the most important is that at Hassocks— 
about 5 acres in extent—that was discovered and destroyed during 
the digging of sand. This was a burial-ground of the common 
people, a typical grave-group consisting of an um containing the 
cremated remains, a plate and a cup for food and drink offerings for 
the deceased. The period of use extended feom A.D. 70 to 250, hut 
mainly between a.d. 140 and 190.* 

Ixvi (1935), pp. }4-4i (31/396154): the vessels arc in the Lems 

Museum. 
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Ill coatrat to this we also have some dst-burials of wealthy 
Britons, mainly on the coastal pbiii and not far from Chichester, viz. 
at Westergatc,* Avisford,* Aldingbourne,* Dcnswortli,* and Chil- 
grovc.* That at Aldingbounie consisted of a dst or box formed of 
flat slabs of sandstone, within which were the remains of a gilded 
wooden &ame, a glass urn containing the ashes and covered with a 
sheet of cork, and two glass botdes, one of which retained traces of 
a scented fitty substance that was probably a cosmetic. The Avisford 
citt contained lamps placed in the comers on brackets to give light 
to rhe deceased on bis last journey, togctlicr with numerous pottery 
vessels and a pair of leather sandals, studded with bronze nails. 

Sussex possesses at least two—possibly three—examples of the so- 
called Romano-Cclric type of temple,* which is distinguislied by 
consisting of a square cefla, averaging perhaps 20 feet each way, sur¬ 
rounded by the foocingt of a verandah, so that die resulting plan 
presents a square within a square. Votive oflerings to the local deity 
may be found within—usually in the form of coins, though on die 
Condnenc they have been known to take the form of Neolithic 
flint axes or fo^ sea-urchins.* These temples, which are peculiar to 
southern Britain and to Gaul north of Provence and west of the 
Rhine, are usually found on hill-top«, where they were dedicated to 
local Celtic dcides who were sometimes identified with the dassical 
Mercury, Apollo or Mars. In Sussex wc have the site of one on 
Landng Down dated by the coim &om the first to die third century,* 
and anodier within the prehistoric earth-work of Chanctonbury 
Ring.* Most of the occupadon in the latter case seems to have been 
during die third and fourth centuries, though there was tome in the 
firu century, and we may perhaps hazard the guest that, as the sice 
is but four and a half miles from Lancing Down, a move may have 
been made during the third century from one site to the other. The 
third possible example was found on Bow Hill, near Chichester, by 


*S.i4.C., viii (1855), p. 388. 

* IU£, Ixiv (1933), pp. 193-4. 

* IbU., viii. p. 393. 

* IM., p. 314. 

* SulC.. liii (1910), pp. 131-7. 


* IhU., p. ago; xi. p. 130. 

* IM., x, p. I 74 < 

• Ant.J., viii (1938), pp. 311-36. 

* V,CM.Sx., iiL pp. 39-<5 o. 
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Mr. R. Cailyon-firittoii, and this, according to coin-cvidcncc, must 
have been in use throughout the Roman period.* 

The temple to Neptune and Minerva in Chichester has already 
been mendonod. Nothing is known of its form, but it may be pre¬ 
sumed to have been a small example of the classical type. 

PEASANT FARMS 

The Romanization which made such a difference to the lives of 
the wealthier classes percolated through to the peasant farms to a 
very much less extent. While the wealthy tilled the lowlands accord¬ 
ing to new Continental fasliions, the peasants continued to cultivate 
their ancestral Downlands, using the Celtic field-system as their fore¬ 
bears had done for a dsousand years. Iron Age farms like those on 
Park Brow and Charleston Brow continued to flourish through the 
Roman period as if nothing had happersed, except that their local 
pottery began very soon to be rcplac^ by mass-produced Roman 
wares. But the Roman Peace added furtiser stimulus to that already 
given by the Belgae to agriculture, and we find now the Dowiu 
fairly tlsickly covered with ‘Ronuno-Britisls’ farms, which, apart 
from the pottery, do not differ much in character from those of the 
Iron Age. Mr. G. A. Hollcynun lias studied this question in tlie 
Brighton area,* and lie found that in the sixty-five square miles of 
Downland that lie between the Rivers Adur and Ouse, no less than 
eleven and a half square miles (or 18 per cent of the whole) were 
still covered with lynchets of the Celtic fleld-system in 19)5, while 
a further three square miles showed traces of having probably been 
so covered previous to modem culcivadon; moreover, he identified 
in these fourteen and a half square miles—that is, over 9,000 acres— 
no fewer than thirty-two occupatton-rites—whether of farms, ham¬ 
lets or single huts—that have ^ded Roman pottery on die surface 
(fig. « 9 ).* 

» iii, p. $ 1 . 

* Atttiftitf, ix (IMS), pp. 443 - 54 . 

* Much of this evidence mute have been detuoyed by the ploughing up of 
downland sauce 1945. 
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Tlie rariiMite on Thuudersbarrow Hill, near SKorchani, was 
examined by die Brighton and Hove Arducological Society in ii>}a 
and proved to have been occupied from the end of the Iron Age till 
the end of the Roman petit^ viz. from the first to the fourth 
cen tu ry.* The farm was the nucleus of a very large area of lynchets. 



BC. 90.—TMUNDOtSSAJiaOW tmi. SHOUfAM; BOMANO-BaiTSM 
rAiM-crTB, niLos ako roaos 

Tha Ciaip dan* (ram Plata I of da Iran Aft and «m da ralia in ila Ronaa peried 
a •• liui.4fu ad (wm -f m eac i >- di|i mt (tiniace 

with roads branching off in the direction of neighbouring fiums 
(fig. 90). Some of the lynchets are over i a feet in vertical height, and 
sections cut through them have clearly shown how aiul when they 
w'cre formed. The site of die farm lies on the eastern side of the 
highest part of the hill, abutting on the old Iron Age fort, and appears 
as a scatter of shallow depressions, which arc the sites of wattle huts, 
xiii (i9Jj), pp. lop-ji (si/aapoSd). 
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over a» area of an acre or more. Among these were found the 
remains of two kilns or furnaces for drying com (fig. 91). A shallow 
pit. some 6 or 7 feet square, and sunk 2 or 3 fcet into the ground, 
served as a receptacle for the grain, the whole being rooled over. 
Underneath this dtamber ran a due consisting of a trench with walls 
built up of pieces of chalk set in a kind of mortar made of clay and 



rte. 91.—cocN-oavmc nntNAca, TKUNDaasoAaaow ioll 
( rOUKTH OINTUaV AJ>.) 

{Aniifmk*' Jtumit) 


chalk, and roofed with slabs of Upper Greeiuand brought from the 
foot of the Downs. At die far end the flue widened into a slit which 
opaicd into the end of the com-ehamber above; at the near end it 
was approached firom a deeper pit which formed a stoke-hde. A fire 
was lit at the mouth of the flue, which shows traces of great heat, 
and the hot air aitd smoke would pass along and up into the corn- 
chamber, and thence through a hole in the roof to the outside air.^ 
In this way cars ofeorn would be dried before threshing and milling 
t For oonvdryiag kilni sec Ata.J., xxiii (1943), p. 144. 
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or before being stored underground. The flues contained quantities 
of soot, ill which occasional grains of charred wheat were found; this 
wheat was grown on the Thundenbarrow lynchets during the fourth 
century A.D., as is indicated by the pottery found witli it. The prac¬ 
tice of roasting or parching grain in this nunner is reforred to by 
Pliny ^ and Ovid,* but it fa of some interest to note that furnaces or 
kilns of closely similar type were dll recently used for the same pur¬ 
pose in the Hebrides.* 

Another peasant form was esublishcd at Cissbury, probably 
within the derelict ramparts, and all the interior that was not occu¬ 
pied with flint-mine shafts went under the plough. As a result die 
soil in its downward creep fJIcd up the angle behind die ramparts, 
as shown in the section, fig. 76, No. III.* Other forms of this period 
have been examined with the spade at die Shepherd's Gar^n in 
Arundel Park,* on High Dole (Telscombc),* on die north-east spur 
of Wolstonbury Hill,* and on Buddand Bank (Palmer).* 

Perhaps the most obvious evidence of R.oman culture that one 
secs among the peasants is the tendency to improved personal toilet 
and adornment. This is shown by the appearance among them of 
such things as an enamelled bronze pin, delicately carved bone hair¬ 
pins, depilatory forceps, a bronze car-pick, brooches and armlets, 
and, foially, part of a glass vase still containing traces of a rouge 
cosmetic If one may judge from the poet Claudian, two of the out¬ 
standing features of Britain in Roman eyes were Highland monsters 
and the use of rouge on die cheeks.* 

The peasants' dwellings did not differ very materially &om those 

* Ntt. Hia^ xvtii, 10. 

* Pasts, u, 5i9-a6: vi. 313-14. 

* Aage RouacU, Ncrtt Custom in the Scottish liitt (London, 1934), 

pp. 48, do-a. 

* AmL J., xi (i 93 i)> PP> ai-3. 

* S.A.C., Ixxvii (1936), p. 3a3. 

* G. A. HoUeynun and Dr. A £. Wifaoo. (ML, IxxvU (1936), p. aoa. 

* Tlie late Madame de Marecs Van Swindcrcu and Mr. G. A. Holkynian, 
Sui.e., Ixxvi (193s), PP- 3 S^S- 

* Preh. Sx^ pp. 93-4 (tcfmncct). 

* Cbudian, Dr laushtus SiiUdwiis, ii, 047. 
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occupied by tbeir ancestors in die Iron Age. They were still con- 
stnictod of wattle and daub, and were circular or rectangular in pla n. 
but improvements appear at Park Brow in the form of a tiled roof, 
window-glass, and walls lined with plaster and covered with red, 
cream and grey colour-washes.* How far these luxuries were normal 
docs not yet appear, but no trace of them has so far been found in 
other farms of this period. 

IRON MINES AND BLOOMERY FURNACES 

The milling and smelting of iron, which, as wc have seen, was 
begun during the Iron Age in the comparatively rich ferruginous 
soils of the Ashdown and Hastings sands of cast Sussex, was oon- 
diiucd and expanded under the Romam, cspcdally during the 
second and third centuries. Over a dozen sites have been found 
scattered over the area between East Grinstead in the north-west 
and Winchclsca in the south-east, most of them marked by slag- 
heaps containing Roman pottery, and somednics by the actual 
suieldng hearths and mine-pits. To judge from the qiuntitics of slag 
(or 'cinder') the largest Roman iron-works were those at Oldlands 
(Maicsfield) and at Beauport Park near Hastings. At the former site 
beds of iron-slag, from a to lo feet deep, extended over an area of 
7 acra. and at the latter there was formerly a high mound (siiioe 
destroyed) covering a acres.* 

To the list of iron-works given by the late Mr. S. E. Winbolt • 
in some detail may be added further examples at Crowhurst (near 
Bcxliill),* kklcsham (near Winchelsea),* and Standen (near East 
Grinstead).* 

At a large Roman bloomcry at Bardown, near Tkeliurst, a tile 
was found scamped with the Icttcxt c L B R. standing for Ctassis 
Brilanttita or ‘British Fleet’. This, as Mr. Margary has pointed out, 

* i 4 nib.. Ixxvi (ipa?), pp. •, 9. 

* 01 dl*iidi, 51/475267; Bsaupott Park, 51/786154. 

* V,C,H.,Sx., iii, p, 39. See abo Ernest Sttakcr, Wt«Utn Ir«iu 

* SjtC., Uodx (ipjt), p. 3a4; S.N.Q^ xiii (1950), p. 16. 

* S.N.Q, Ti (I9J7), p. 147 - 

•tta., vii (1939), p. I3J. 
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indicates that the Roman naval authorities were inttmted in these 
iron-works and may liavc had a pentianeiit building tlterc.' 

The roads servii^ the iron-works were in the nuin the ancient 
ridgeway trails that still form the principal highways in this part of 
the Weald.* In addition to these the London-Lcwcs secondary 
Roman road (sec above, p. 281) passed close to the Mareshdd iron¬ 
works and for many mila the road itself was constructed of iron- 
slag as metalling. Another road coming south through Kent Irom 
Rochester and Maidstone entered Sussex nortli of Hastings and 
supplied the iron-works in that district. The road &om Dicker by 
Seliuestou to Newhaven may also have served as a route for export¬ 
ing iron from the mouth of the River Ouse, tliough most of the 
export trade probably went from the now siit^-tip estuaries 
between Winchelsca and Tenterdcn in Kent. 

THE END OF ROMAN SUSSEX 

During tlse latter half of die third cetitury the peace of more chan 
200 years began to be broken by the raids of Saxon pirates on our 
south-eastern coasts. For another 200 years these visicadons were to 
become more and more frequent and devastating, until through the 
weakening of her defences by the scliish quarrels of her leaden, 
Ronuti IMtasn collapsed before the hordes of Saxom who poured 
in to settle during die last yean of the fifdi century. At fust the 
Roiiun government acted energetically and built a series of strong 
forts all round our south-east coast, under the diarge of an ofriccr 
called die Count of the Saxon Shore. One such fort fell within tlie 
limits of Sussex, and was built below the eastern end of the Downs 
on a spur of sand which jutted out into die Pcvcnscy Marshes. Tliis 
was the fortress of Auderida, of which the imposing remains stand 
to diis day at Pevaisey, with more dian iialf of its walls still over 
20 feet high, supported by ten massive basdons * (plates XXX and 

* A}U.J., xxxii (iRja). p. 7j. 

•S.A.C.. txzxvi (I947h P- I* O* Margsry, Rouuiit Ways, chap. 11. 

* Excavations by Mr. L. F. Sahman. 5.AC., li (1908). pp. 99-114; lii 
(1909), pp. 8j-95i y.C.H.Sx., IH, pp. 5-9 (5l/«4504*)- 
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XXXI}. These walls, which enclose an oval area of 8 acres, muu be 
distinguished front those of the Nornun castle which was built 
many centuries later in the eastern end of the fort. Anderida was 
built in the second half of tlte third century and was garrisosted until 
the end of the fourth century by the Abuld, Condncncal troops, 
who were housed in wooden hutmam, and had a timber-lined w^. 

About the tame tiiue the walls of Chichester were strengthened 
by the addition of a few bastions,^ which are a late feature of Roman 
tniliury architecture. The troubles of the times arc further reflected 
in the niunbers of hoards of coins that have been found hidden 
away in dme of danger by owners who never lived to reclaim them. 
Most of these date from the late third century; some belong to the 
fourth century.* The small villa or farm at Preston (Brighton) was 
burnt down, possibly by raiders, soon after a.d. 270, and never 
rebuilt* At Park Brow the flirm was burnt down likewise at some 
period after A.D. 27a* But perhaps the most intcresdng and signi¬ 
ficant record of these trouUous dmes is the re-fordfication of the 
hill-fbro Cissbury, Highdown and the Cabum. 

As to the precise period when Cissbury * was re-fordfied we have 
no diroa evidence, except that it was after die culdvadon of the 
interior of the site had b^n given up, and this culdvadon is dated 
by pottery to the early part of die Roman period. The ramparts 
were heightened by building a wall of turves on top of the accumu¬ 
lated plough-soil which, as we have seen, had filled up the angle 
behind the fine rampart (fig. 76, no. IV). Round the itordi side a 
small inner ditch was dug to provide soil for a similar purpose. At 
the two gates a lengdi of the counterscarp bank was dug away to 
widen the ditch on each side of die entrance causeways, and the soil 
so obtained was used to increase die height of the rampart. Excava- 
dou has shown that this last must have uken place at some dme sub¬ 
sequent to the first century a.d. In the interior there are a number 

> SA-C., btxv (1934). pp. iao-7. 

* V.CJi.Sx., iii, p. 4. 

* B. H.A, iii (i9a6), pp. i-27. 

* Artk., bexvi (1937), pp. t, 9. 

*Au.J., xi (1931), pp. 14-36. 
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of piu scatteted about over the lynchets—and therefore subsequent 
to the cultivations—and also the visible sites of rectangular wooden 
hunnenB. There is little doubt that these arc rclks of the dwellings 
of the refugees who ro-fordfied the old deserted hill-foct, but so fir 
as excavation has gone at present we have no sure criteria for dating 
them precisely. The only objea found in any of the pits of any 
dating value is part of a flat rotary quent of late Ronun type. 

The small hill-fort on Highdown Hill, barely four miles to the 
south-west of Cisshury, was also re-fortified, but here there was 
plenty of evidence in pottery and coins to show that this took place 
in the late third century and probably continued into the fourth.* 
The post-holes of a rectangular hut of this period were foiuid within 
the fort, and the people who took refuge here may have been the 
occupants of a neighbouring villa, of which the bath-house, exca¬ 
vated in 1937-8, fell into ruin towards the end of the third century.* 

It is most likely to have been at this time that the Cabum also was 
re-fordfied by fresh dmber and chalk additions to the old ramparts 
which had been deserted since the Roman conquest.* There was no 
evidence for dating this work except that it took place at some dme 
intermediate between the first and the twelfth centuria; it u likely, 
howes'er, that four Roman coins of the third and fourth centuries, 
found within the hill-fort in 1925, may have been associated with 
this period of rc-fordficadon.* 

By the last quarter of the fourth century it was beginning to be 
difficult for the villagers to buy the mass-produced pottery to which 
they had been accustomed for centuries. Accordingly we find that at 
Thundersbarrow Hill the natives had to turn their hands to making 
their own pots once again—some on the wheel, and some actually 
hand-made in the crudest style imaginable, with yet another recur¬ 
rence of the old trick of omamendng by rows of finger-dp impres¬ 
sions * (fig. 93). This at once suggests an unsolved problem: we 
cannot point to any class of pottery as being of fifth-century date, 
whereas the Saxons did not begin to senie in the coimty dll near 

* S^C.. bood (1940), p. 197; bcodi (i 94 i}> P- J 7 . 

* IM., boot (1939). p. 63. * p. ao3. 

* Ibid., Ixviii (19x7). p. 9. * Aitt.J., xiii (1933}, pp. laa, 143-30. 
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the end of tbsc century. What became of the inhabitants during tlut 
dark period? It nuy be that they took refuge in Chichester, Cissbury 
and Anderida, and also in the Wealden Forests. One has only to read 
the lamentations of Nennius and Gildas to appreciate the stark 
tragedy of that time. 

For what follows we must perforce trust—or else rqcct—the 
accoctnt preserved by the Saxons themselves in their Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. In the year 477, so the record goes, Aella and his three 



rtc. 9a.— NAITVa UAND-UAOB STOW-JAB3. rOURTIi CSKTUtY AJ>., 
nou THUNDBBSBABJtOW HILL (UM.) 


sons, Cymen, Wlencing and Cissa, landed at Cymenes-ora ‘and 
there slew many Welslt, and some they drove in flight into the wood 
tliat is named Andrcds-lca*. From the evidciKC of later Saxon 
Charters ^ Cymcncsora must have been a point on the coast between 
Selsey and Wittering, long ago washed away by the sea; it is prob¬ 
ably represented now by die Owers bank marked a little oflT-shore 
in the Admiralty Charts; * the Welsh are, of course, the Britons; 
and Andrcdslca b the forest of the Weald, turned after Anderida.* 
Tlien again in die year 483—eight years later—‘Aella fought against 

* e^., Bitch, S*>e^ i, 98; tii, 19J. 

* PJ^.Sx., part i, pp. 83-4. 

*B.atd KA., i (1914). PP- 43 -<to. 
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the Welsh near die bank of Mcax-cracdsburn’. Tlie identification of 
thb river, which is prcsunubly in Sussex, has eluded the efibrts of 
scholars, and in any case one cannot hdp wondering what die 
Saxons were doing during those eight years—^presumably they were 
settling on the coastal pbuiv. Htully we read diat in 491 'AcUa and 
Cissa besieged AndtecU-oestcr, and slew all that dwelt diercin, so 
that not a sit^le Briton was there left*. Here we have a record of die 
final siege of Anderida and the extermination of the Roman Britoiu 
of Sussex How fin can this account be trusted? Actually there do 
not seem to be any known facts to cau doubt on its accuracy as far 
as Sussex is concerned; our only hesitation in aocepdng it impUcidy 
lies in die fact that the parallel account of the settlement of Wessex 
does not seem to cotrespoiid with die archaeological data. But for 
Sussex the evidence of place-names and of agricultural economy 
supports the view that the Britons, worn down by two centuries of 
raiding, were virtually exterminated. In all Sussex there ate only 
two or diree river-names that are of Celtic origin.* Neither Regnum 
nor Anderida have survived in die present names of diose platxs, a 
fact which contrasts widi die case in Kent, where at least five towiu 
or forts have retained in some form dieir Celtic lunies, not to meii- 
don the name of the county itself; and it is in Kent that fusion radier 
than exterminadon is claimed.* 

As to agricultural economy, the Saxon Conquest initiated a new 
agricultural system—the English open-field-system—which con¬ 
trasted in nearly every point with the Celtic. Above all it was a 
lowland and valley system, suited to the day lands which had not 
hitherto been culdvated, and it was based on valley sctcleniencs. As 
a consequence the old bill-villages and the Celtic fields were left 
derelict, and the Downs were given up once mote to pasture. No 
remnant of defeated Britons remained to dll their ancestral hills. 
The Saxons planted manors diat have become our modem villages, 
but even here diey did not uke over the Roman villas for this 
purpose; thcncefordi the Downs were left to solitude and the 

* PM.Sx., pan I. pp. xui-xxv, etp. pp. xvi, xvii. 

* For the Saxon Ktdcmcm of simex tee S~A.C.. Ixxviii (i 9 | 7 )« P- ‘N: 
Ixxxii, p. 35; I xx x i ii, p. 55. 
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tinkling sbecp^II—a paradise for the lover of nature, and for the 
archaeok^sL* 

> Since I9J9, however, the iteed for incretaed food-produedon has caused 
br^ areas of the Downs to be eJeared with bulldooen and ploughed up. 
conabtuling a constant threat to our antiquities, and causing the disappearance 
of the tbepberda and their docks. 




rtATl XXXI 

Aborr : Tim KOMAN waiih nr anomida, kuiit iatk in tiic tiiirii (.hn'ivxv 
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chapter XI 

LIMBO 

Methinlu arnongx thoae nuny tubdiviiiora . . . tbcre might lav« been 
one Limbo left for cbnc.— Sia tmomai uowni, Ret^h Medki 

T ins chapter is by way of being a basket into whidi may be 
shot tome of those problem-pieces which cannot with any coii- 
fiilciicc be pigeon-holed in preceding chapters, on account of uncer- 
uinty of date. It is for just those itesm about which wc have the 
least dcBiiitc infomudon tliat the 'curious reader' will inevitably 
inquire. As far, therefore, as space permits, a few of these problems 
will be briefly set out, witliout regard to order or classification. 

THE OVINGDEAN TREPHINED SKULL 

Ill January 1935, shortly after a large fall of the chalk clifls, a 
fisherman trawling three-quarters of a mileoifOvingdean gap, near 
Brighton, found part of a human skull in his net.* The peculiar thing 
about it was that two large round holes had been deliberately cut in 
it during life, one on cither side over tlic brain; tome healing of the 
edges of die bone had taken place in cadi hole, but there was also 
evidence of sepsis, and it has been conduded on surgical grounds 
that die individual died from sepsis about six weeks after the opera¬ 
tion (plate XXXI). The tcdiitiquc employed b not that of modern 
surgeons, but corresponds rather to that commonly employed on 
the Condnent in the Ncolidiic period, for the holes arc somewhat 
fiiniiel-shapcd and have been made by scraping the bone away with 
a sliarp instrument sudi as a flint knife or scraper. Large numbers of 
skulls so treated have been found in NcoUthic burials in France, and 
it has been conduded diat at that period the operation must have 
* Man, 1935, 55. $6 (Dr. T. Wibou Parry and Min M. L. Tddesky); . 
Dt. L. A. Parry, 5 .A.C., xc (i 9 Si-a). p. 40- 
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been performed as a religiom rite.* In Britain, however, the half- 
dozen examplci that have come to light have been either Neolithic 
or Bealcer period, or without datable aaodations. From the point 
of view of analogies, therefore, there it a strong probability that the 
Ovingdean skull is Neolithic. 

From the point of view of shape the skull might belong to almost 
any period. Neolithic or modern. The state of preservation of the 
Ixnie, however, makes the onqualifscd acceptance of a Neolithic 
date difficult, for it is grey and coherent, not white and brittle like 
Neolithic bones that have been buried in chalk. If a Neolithic burial 
on the cliff had fallen into the sea with the landslide that occurred 
shortly before the discovery we sliould rather expect the skull to 
have been pulverized by the fall. If it had come from the submerged 
forest it might well have been grey in colour, but then it would also 
have been covered with banucles, for the nearest portions of the 
submerged forest arc twenty miles to the west, or thirty miles to the 
east, and the absence of barnacles indicates that it had not been in 
the sea long cnougit to travel so far. 

Alcliough, therefore, the question of date remains open, the skull 
u certainly not recent, but on the ground of analogy nuy be re¬ 
garded as most probably Neolithic. 

DUG-OUT CANOES 

Seven ancient canoes, each hollowed out of a single tree-trunk, 
have been found in Sussex.* Five of these come from the valley of 
the River Arun between Pulborough and Arundel, and two from 
the sea-shore near Worthing and fieschill. 

One, which is now in tlie British Museum, was found in 1S34 
in a creek opening on to the Arun near North Stoke.* This was over 

* Dr. T. Wilsoti Pany, M.D., F.S.A., in Brk. Mtd. Jmm., March 17, 1913; 
tM. Av», July E wl 15, X9i4;J.B.i4.A., March <916; Sciuct Piggott. P.PS^ 
vi (1940), p. SIX 

* The aUeged diacovery of a canoe new Lewes {Ant. J., vi (193d), p.-tS>) 
seems to be due to a muundenunding of the refoexiee there deed. 

* Arth., xxvi (1S35). pp. asT-da; S.A.C., xii (iMo). p. ate; Ant. J., xxi 
{» 94 i). ^ 74 - 
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34 feet long and 4^ feet wi<le in the middle, tapering to about a feet 
wide at each end, and had been hollowed out of the trunk of an 
93)- Across the bottom inside three raised bars or ridges 
had been left at intervab; these were too low and narrow for seats, 
but may have served to give rigidity to the craft. Nothing was 
found with it to indicate its date. 

Another specimen was found in 1858 in the mud of the river- 
flats, two miles south of the last, and one mile horn Burpham 
Church.^ This, wliich is now exhibited at Lewes Castle, is nearly 
14 Ibet long and about 2 feet wide. It is of a more developed pattern 
than dte last, inasmuch as it had slots for three narrow thwarts or 
seats, a groove for a stem-board, and a hole for the foot of a mast. 



nc. 93.—Duc-ouT cANoa, noxtii stoks (sji.) 


It aho had a uitique wooden anchor with double flukes—apparently 
a copy of a metal prototype. 

Part of a third caivoe from the Arun valley, said m have been 
found at South Stoke, is also preserved at Lewes Castle. This frag¬ 
ment is 14 feet 9 inches long, and 2 feet 9 inches broad in the beam, 
and includes one end of the craft. There is abo one internal trans¬ 
verse ridge similar to those in the North Stoke canoc. 

Part of another spcciincn is recorded by the late Mr. R.. Gairaway 
Rice, F.S.A., as having been found at Pulborough in 1901, on the 
edge of the river-flats.* No detaib are available. 

The fifth specimen from the Arun valley was found near Burp- 
ham in 1862, but was left in position, where it now lies.* It it said 
to have been similar to the other canoe from Burpham. 

* SjLC., X (i8s*), pp. *47-JO. 

* xxiii (1911), p. 383. 

* S^C., bdii (ipaa), pp. 3, 4. The site of this esnoe will be found on the 
d-indi O.S. map, sheet 50 S.W., at a poim ia'i5 iodus irom the left nurgin, 
and O’} inch from the lower inatgiu. 
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After a tevtte storm in 1842 another dug-oat canoe was an- 
covered by the sea, aoo yards oflPshore, opposite Hccne Lane, 
Worthing.* This, which is illustratod in the first reference given 
below, is said to have been 18 feet long and 3 feet wide, and to have 
had three transverse ridges across the inside of the bottom, like the 
North Stoke specimen. The two ends are shaped rather hkc those 
of a pane 

Finally we have a canoe which was seen by Mr. A. Vidler of 
Pevensey, some time prior to 189a.* It seems to have been situated 
somewhere in die Pevensey levels which were once an estuary— 
probably on the fiexhill side, near Cooden, but unfortunately his 
account giva no particulan, except that he was prevented fiom 
digging it out by its becoming covered up by a shingle bank after 
a storm. He records, however, that he noticed notches in the gurs- 
wale, as if for scats. 

It it not possible to date any of these canoes, because in no case 
was any datable object found associated with them, and their shape 
is not sufficient to guide us in determining their age. Sir Cyril Fox, 
who has studied the question comprehensively,* has worked out a 
scheme of classification on the basis of form, and assigns die North 
Stoke and South Stoke canoes to his Group III, aiKl the Burpham 
specimen to his Group 11 . In the north of Britain stmilar crafi have 
been proved by associated fittds to go back to the Neolithic or Early 
Bronze Age, and others arc believed to have remained in use as late 
as last century. In the south, however, it is very improbable that 
any specimens arc more recent than the Roman period, and Sir 
Cyril Fox claims that the development of his Groups II aivd III was 
completed before that dme. On the other hand, be does not regard 
our Sussex spedmem as very early; perhaps the balance of probabili¬ 
ties favours a date in the Early Iron Age or Roman peri^. 

Of the sixcy-cwo spedmens which he lists in England and Wales 
a striking feature is the marked tendency for them to fall into distinct 

I Arth.J., viii (1851), p. tij; Dixoo, Cecleff ^Suatx, p. 36; Cent. Mng., 
1843. pc. i, p. saa. 

* SiA.C., xxxviii (iSpa). p. aoo. 

* Aiit.J., vi (1934), pp. 137-SI. 
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local groups, of which the Arun valley forms an outstanding ex¬ 
ample. It b possible that their presence here may point to the exist¬ 
ence of buried lake-villages in thb area, but the view of the late Mr. 
Hadrian Allcroft that the Arun valley was even drier in Roman 
times than it u to-day ^ argues agaiiut the likelihood of lake-villages 
having cxbted there. 

THE ‘long man’ op WILMINGTON 

The ’Long Man’ of Wilmington u a gigantic human figure cut 
in the turf on the steep north face of Windover Mill, overlooking 
the village of Wilmington, five and a half miles north-west of £au- 
boume (plate XXXIl).* One of die largest representations of the 
human figure in the world, it gaaes out, Sphynx-like, across the 
Weald, more enigmatic than any Sphynx of l^ypt, because its 
secret has never been found out In each hand thu giant holds a staff 
or spear, and the late Sir Flindcn Petrie’s survey shows that their 
leng^, viz. 235 and 230 feet respectively, is practically double the 
distance between them, the height of the figure itself being 22 j 6 feet.* 
The whole u to planned that when seen forcshoctciied from the 
ground below, its proportions arc reasonable and not unduly squat 
and thu shows that considerable skill was employed in its design and 
execution. 

The earliest reference to die Wilmington Giant occurs in the 
Burrell manuscripts of the eighteenth century, where a drawing 
shows die staffs converted into a scythe and rake. Of this, however, 
there it no trace on die ground at the present day. The outline con¬ 
sisted originally of a shallow trench, to that it could only be seen 
when the sun's rays struck it obliquely; in 1S74, however, thb was 
emphasized and perpetuated by means of white bricks which make 
the giant visible to all who travel from Lewes to Eastbourne. Since 
1925 it hat been under the care of the Sussex Archaeological Trust. 

' A. Hadrian AUctoff. IPnlrrr of Anm (1930). * 5I/54)0JJ. 

* Sir Flinders Petrie, TTm Hill Figuta Euglmi (R. Anihr. Inst., 19*6), 
p{>. 7-9. The surveys ate valuable, bur the inferences ate tomedmes far fitom 
convincanf. 
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What has just been said represenu the sum of our knowledge 
regarding ihb intiiguii^ enignu. For the rest all b guesswork, of 
which there has no lai^. But in every direcdou ingenious 
theories arc rendered valueless by lack of evidence, and as this book 
b concerned only with hets and the reasonable inferences there¬ 
from, wc must not spend time on what b at best groundless guess¬ 
work.^ It b doubtful if thb problem will ever be satbfrctorily 
settled, but in the naeandme it b nor safe to assume that the Giant 
b very ancient 


THE CHICHESTER ENTRENCHMENTS 

To the north of Chichester, between the city and tlie Downs, lies 
a vast array of defensive earthworks, over twelve miles in total length, 
but very largely hidden in woods or shaws (fig. 94). Tliese remark¬ 
able earthworks have been studied by the late Dr. J. P. Williams- 
Freeman,* but no excavadons have yet been done in them to deter¬ 
mine their date. 

There are traces of three lines running cast and west, and five lines 
running north and sourh, and the plan of the whole suggests that 
they may have beat designed for the defence of the dty of Chi- 
chater, together with its harbour, from an enemy approaching 
from the north. Of the east-to-west lines the longest and most 
important b the Devil’s Ditcli, whidt rum firom near Ounce’s Barn, 
Halnaker, on the east, to near West Stoke on the west—a distance 
of about six miles. Thb earthwork b perhaps most easily seen in a 
meadow at Lavant, two miles north of Chichester. The average 
height of the bank above the ditch b about 9 feet, and the weight 
of gravel going to make up thb bank throughout the six miles of 
its course must be about 110,000 tons.* At each aid the ditch ter- 

• * See the correipoodcuoe in (be Sussex Couitf jr HeraU (Ms^gezint), beginning 
July ai, I9iaj. For a brief ducuinon of possihilitia see Prtk. Sx., pp. i^-d. 

* 5 .i 4 .C., bexv (1934), pp. 6 j-io 4 . 

* The average cro m ectioo of (be bank is about 70 square feet, giving a 
volume of la.000 cubic yards in six miles. One cubic of consolidated 
gravel wei^ 1*35 ton. 
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miuates abrupdy for no apparent reason—probably at the points 
where the primeval forests dosed in at the time when it was dug. 
but it is noticeable that it is just long enough to cover Stane Street 


no. 94-—Tin CMiCMBsm dyxbs and Tin surroaaD 'bjqnbs dyxi’ 
y^lltr Z>f,J. P. IVi VUmt Firtmm 

Tit* noctl u tn bouaduy at ib* Hmuifad tt Mmhwiil !• •bomi bf t bnbn UiMb Tb« 
pfounwd Wn of dw lint BaSfic capitil e4 dab dbti fc t ii Ufcdy to bttn bno ■iwncwban eff 
iht pnMoi Mutfa-a m u m ahon ol lb* swalawli 

on the nocth-cast, and the road that came dowu from Bow Hill and 
Stoke Down on the nortls-west. Prom near the middle of the line 
of the Devil’s Ditch a branch runs southwards towards the north¬ 
east comer of Chichester, while to the north-west of the dty lie 
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three tides of an immense rectangle which covers both the dty and 
the head of the harbour at Fishboumc, more dun a mile to the west. 
Other shorter lengths of ditch can be best appreciated by studying 
the original description. Dr. Williams-Freeman says of the whole 
system: ‘The defences are those of a people who were at home in 
forest country, and were based on the sea; settlers who had to pro¬ 
tect themselves and their clearances from the Downland natives and 
their roving cattle.* In the absence of such evidence of date as might 
be provided by excavation one can only gtiess at the period when 
such a state of afiain might most probably have existed. 

The two periods when large-scale defensive dykes are known to 
have been constructed elsewhere in Britain arc the Belgic and Saxon 
periods. The firontiers of some of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, such 
as EaK Anglia and Mercia, were defetxlcd by long crocs-country 
dykes like the Devil's Dyke in Cambridgeshire, and Of!a*s Dyke 
on the borders of Walcs.^ It is possible also that the Froxficld earth¬ 
works near Pcccrsheld may, as Dr. Williams-Freeman has suggested, 
have had something to do with the frontier of the Saxon kingdoms 
of Wessex and Sussex.* But no such firondcr ever existed in Saxon 
times to the north of Chichester. The straightness of many of the 
earthworks suggests Roman work, but nowhere have we any 
analogy for attributing such out-works to that indefatigable people. 

As for the Belgae, we have a very close analogy in the Lexden 
dykes which defended the Belgic capital of King Cunobclin, near 
Colchester,* as well as other dykes in the neighbourhood of the 
Belgic towm at Wheathampstead and Prae Wood, near St. Albans.* 
If, however, we attribute a Belgic origin to the Chichester dykes 
wc arc in some didiculty because the earthworks seem to be disposed 
with a view to protecting Chichester rather than the hypothetical 
earlier Belgic capital at or near Selsey. 

There is, however, reason to believe that a long dyke may have 

> A/ttifiity. iti (I9a9). pp- IJJ-54* 

* Dr. J. P, WillttiTU-FKeman. FitU-AtduKolegf . . . Hmipshirt (1915). 
papa. 

*FkaRtfart«a the ExttrtiioanitCMtaltr, 19jo~4 (Reports ofebe Research 
Committee of the Soc. of Anbquariei, No. XII). 

* AMifuij, vii (1933). pp. 31-35. 
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once stretched across the Sclaey peninsular fiom Chichester Harbour, 
north of fiirdham, to the Brexnerc Rife which flows into Pagham 
Harbour, and such a line would have served admirably to defend a 
town in the Selsey area. The evidence for the existence of this 
earthwork depends on two Saxon charters in which a dyke forms 
the northern boundary of a tract of land which comptis^ most of 
the Selsey peninsula and afterwards became the Hundred of Man¬ 
hood. In A.D. 683 this earthwork was called Btiincsdik; in 957 it 
appears as Brynes dic,^ and as late as 1323 it was still a recognizable 
landmark called Brunesdyke or Bremers-dyteh.* It is dear that any 
surviving traces of this work should be sought along die northern 
bounds of die parishes of Birdham and Sidlesham,* and the author 
thinks he has succeeded in tracing part of it at its eastern and western 
ends—suflident to show that it fiuxd northwards and therefore 
defended the peninsula from the north. This, on the analogy of the 
Lexden dykes, is very suggcsdve in supporting the theory of an 
earlier Bclgic capital in the Selsey area. We still need, however, con¬ 
crete evidence in the shape of datable pottery or other remaim 
found in signifreant situations, and until we do h will be wisest to 
leave the Chichester Entrenchments among the unsolved problems. 
This does not, however, prevent us from admitting a strong leaning 
to the view that these earthworks may, like those at Lexden, be relics 
of Belgic fortifreadon. 

It is worth remarking in this connexion that the frontier dyka of 
the Belgae were specially devised as a defence against war-diaiiots 
which were the ‘tanks’ of pre-Roman warfare in Britain. Being 
designed to stop wheeled vehicles rather than infantry or cavalry, 
tliey were drawn continuously across open country, but not thiot^h 
wo^ at the ed^ of whidi they stopped abruptly. They were thus 
analogous to our and-tank ditches. 

1 Birch. Or. Ssx., i. 9I; iii. 193: kc PM£x.. pm i, pp. 73-4. 

* £. Hcron-Allen, SAey Bill, p. ii. 

* In the Armada uup of isid the ‘Hundred Howk dyke ia Manwed’ u 
marked a Iktle dirtance north-west of S i dles h a m Church. 
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OTHER EARTHWORKS 

We have had so much to say regarding earthworks which, as a 
resulcofexcavation, have contribute very materially to the elucida¬ 
tion of the prehistory of Sussex, that we have no space to give more 
than a passing reference to those naany other dasxs and groups of 
earthworks which still remain in obscurity, or regarding which 
there is little fresh to record since they were described in the author's 
Pnhutorie Sussex. 

Among the groups of earthworks are those of Bow Hill,* Rewdl 
HiE,* Bocley Busho,* and Windover Hill; * while among special 
classes arc the cross-ridge dykes (or ‘covered ways')* and valley 
entrenchments.* Those interested will find the available information 
in the references given below. 

* Ml, Sx„ pp. 1J9-4J; SJIC, Ivisi (irkQ, pp. 80-90. 

* J¥:k. Sx, pp. i)A-9; 5 .A.C., Ixi (ipao), pp. 30-39; (1908), pp. aaa-3. 

* S.A.C., Iviii (ipiA). pp. 65-E. 

* JVeA. Sx., pp. Su 4 .C., box (1938), pp. 9a-tox. 

*/VeA. Sx., pp. iaj-8; S-A.C., Ux (1918), pp. 35-75: AMU'fuity, i 

(> 937 X PP> 54 -^ 5 : vi (1933). pp. 34-34; AspssU ^ Ai^atttogy (Essays pre- 
acTMed to Dr. O. G. S. CtawGi^ ed. W. F. Grimes, London. S951), p. 93. 

* Prtk. Sx., pp. 144-d; B. undHA., U (s5»34). pp. ST-?*: ili (>906), pp. aa-di. 
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W it&T is tbc main lessou to be leacnc from the picture which we 
have been trying to draw? Surely it is the dear appcccution 
of the suges of development of nun’s nseans of liveliht^, and of 
the way in which his habitat at each stage was governed by his way 
of living, having regard to the natural vegetation which in turn u 
dependent on the geology of the district. 

In the food-gathering stage, for instaitce, as exemplified by the 
Mesolithic hunters, traces of man are confined to the sparse forests 
and heaths covering the sand-hills. Dry habitations and happy hunt- 
ing-grounds were to him the essentials of life, while giassUnd and 
the dense, damp forests of the clay were alike useless to men who 
possessed neither flocks nor ploughs nor efficient axes. 

Next came the pastoral stage, extending firom the Neolithic to the 
end of the Middle Bronze Age, when men lived oo the produce of 
their flocks and herds, roving the more open country, and practising 
a little nomad ^iculture—tilling a patdi here and there for a few 
months, and then moving on. To su^ folk the comparatively bare 
chalk hills were a paradise, both for grazing, and because the pre¬ 
liminary clearance of scrub for their small-scale cultivation was 
easily achieved. The old hunting persuted, mainly, perhaps, as a 
means of obtaining deer’s antlers for use as picks, as well as an 
additional source of food-supply. At this point industrialism fint 
appears as a subsidiary means of livelihood, by which we mean the 
division of labour where one part of the community devotes itself 
to producing non-edible goods in return for which they are fed by 
the other part. At first thb industrialism took the double form of 
flint mining and the wholesale manufseture of flint axes, and here 
again the chalk hills form the focus; later this gave way to the craft 
of the bronze-founder and the trade of the mid^e-man—the travel¬ 
ling merchant—and now the need for wood-fuel for smelting seems 
to have attracted the bronze-workers to the lighter forests of the 
Weald and the Coastal Plain. 
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Hic next $ugc is that of Celtic agriculture, with settled hill- 
farms; now die emphasis shifts from the domesticated animal to 
the culdvaied food-plant, pastoral life talccs second place and the 
herdsmen are for the most part no longer nomadic but farmers 
themselves. Industrial activity continues with difrerendadon of 
crafts; hunting is negligible. At for grazing, so for the light plough, 
the light sooh of the chalk hills are idol, while the value of the richer 
loams of the lowlands was as yet imrecognized by reason of the 
dense forests with which they were clothed. This stage carries us 
from the Late Bronze Age to the end of the Roman period, with 
the exception that the v^uc of the lowlands was beginning to be 
recognized under the Roman villa system, which provided, in some 
tense, a foretaste of what follows. 

The next advance carries os beyond the limits of this book, and 
is due to the English system of agriculture, which came in with die 
Saxons and has lasted in a more or less modified form until modern 
times. The Saxons were lowlandeis and skilled woodsmen, and they 
possessed heavy ploughs drawn by large teams of oxen; moreover, 
the)' already knew that the superior fertility of the lowlands would 
compensate them for the trouble of dcariug the forests. Hence we 
find the population leaving the chalk hills and clearing the woods— 
mainly the hcadi and scrub of the sand-hilh and of the Coastal Plain, 
but also to tome extent, and for the fint time, the dense oak-woods 
of the clay-lands. 

The latest change in the way of life has taken place during the last 
century, for the majority of our people no longer gain a direct living 
by agriculture, at they sued to do; industrialism, so long subordinate 
to agriculture, has come to take the first place by providing man 
with an indirect means of livelihood. This again has caused the 
centres of densest population to gravitate to tliose areas where coal, 
iron and other products of nature arc most easily worked. 

Adam, the food-gadiercr of Eden, Abel, the keeper of sheep, 
Cain, the tiller of the ground, and Tubal-Cain, the forger of impl^ 
ments of bronze and iron, have followed one another across the 
pages of history. 



MUSEUMS EXHIBITING MATERIAL 
FROM SUSSEX 

Brltlah MiMcum, Loodon, W.Ct. Deparcment of Brttisli and Med¬ 
ieval Andqaitics. Contains much Suaez material of all kinds, including the 
following: a scries of very fine Palaeolithic hand-axes and later flmt implo* 
mcnis from the Eastbourne neighbourhood; inaierial from the Cbtirary 
flint-mines; Bronze Age gold objects from Rustington, BracUesham, 
Sebey, the River Cuckmcre and Beachy Head, and fra^ents from the lost 
Mountficld treasure; several bronze hoards and individual implements; 
Neolithic day spoons from Hassocks; Bronze Age cinerary urns; Iron Age 
pottery from Brow; some of the Late Btoozc A^ pottery from 
Plumpton Plain; Roman remains from varioos sites, notaUy a bronze 
itaracttc of Jupiter from West Stoke, a bronze statuette of <^pid from 
Palmer, a bronze frgurine of a horx from Chichester, a pewter flagon from 
Sdtey, and a gold fii^erKing. 

L«w««: Musrum of the Sussex Archaeological Sodety, Barbican House. 
Controlled by the Museum Committee of the Coun^ of the Society. 
Containi a wide and representative range of material, cxdusively from 
Sussex, covering all periods, and at frr as possible arrsiiged in chronological 
sequence. These include: cast of a restor^oo of the Piltdown skull; a full 
range of flint implements, typologically set out and explained; Mesolithic 
flint implements from Sdroeston and the Horsham district; the objects 
found in the excavation of the Neolithic ditches at the Trundle (Good- 
wood); a group of objects and some restored pots from the cxcavadoos in 
Whiichawk Neolithic Camp, Brighton; a coUecdon iUutCradng the flint- 
mines; some bronze boards and several individual bronze implements; 
Bronze Age pottery; pre-Roman pottery and other finds from Kingston 
Bud; the olgcca found in the excavation of the Iron Age hill-fbtts of the 
Cabtsra and the Trundle; models of the Cabum defrnoes; a full range of 
restored Iron Age pots set out in chronological sequence; South-eastern B 
pottery from Horsted Keynes; a wall-display illustrating the methods of 
dating shards of broken Iron Age pottery by tbeir characteristic features; a 
wide range of Roman material from the cemetery at Hassocks, the Rontuno- 
British vUlagc on Thundersbarrow Hill, the pouii^-sudoos on Stane Street 
at Hardham and Alfoldcan, and from cxcavadoos at Pevenscy (Anderida); 
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tbc objects found in the Ssxon cemetery at AlfristoQ. In addidoo there are 
the Garraway Rice, the Eliot Carwen and the E. J. G. Pifiard CoUccdoot 
of Aint iinpinnents, and displays illuscrating the dcvcloptnem of local 
querm. Stunts desiring to study tpedroau are advised to make an appoint¬ 
ment beforehand with the Curator. 

Brighton: Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery, Church Street. The 
arclueological galleries contain: Aint implcmcnti, noubly Mesolithic collec¬ 
tions from Hsasocks and Peaoehaven, and the objects found at Cissbury by 
Mr. Henry Willett and Mr. J. Park Harrison; the main collection of objects 
found in the excavadont at Whitchawk Neolithic Camp; the Hove amber 
cup and associated reho; Bronxc Age beakers and cinerary urns; bronze 
boards astd implesueno; pottery, Ac., from the Plumpton Plain settlements; 
Iran Age pots from Cittbory, Lancing Down, Ac.; photographs of all the 
rcatored poa from Park Brow (Late Bronze and Iron Age and Romano- 
Briiish); mnecUaneoua Roman remains, nouUy the olyccts found in the 
Hardham cemetery by Sir W. Boyd-Dawldns. 

Hove: Public Museum and Art Gallery, New Church Road. The local 
archaeological material comprises the objects frnmd in the excavations in the 
Southwick Roman Villa, the Rotnano-l^itish village at West Biatchington, 
and a Roman site at Kingston Bud, besides a number of flint implements. 

Worthing: Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery, Chapd Road. 
Contains: objects found b the Harrow HiD. Blackpatch and Church Hill 
(Hndon) flmt-mines; flint implemeno from Qssbury and elsewhere; Late 
Bronze Age hoards from Worthing distria, the bronze cauldroit from 
Sompttng, relics from the Highdown Hill and New Bara Down excava¬ 
tions, and from the ipjo cxcavaboos at Cittbury; Roman remains from 
Chichester and dwrict (obtained from the old Chichester Museum); 
Anglo-Saxtm rcha from cemetery on Highdown Hill. 

Llttlshampton: Public Library and Museum. Contabs a frw palaeo¬ 
lithic flbts (local); Icon Age and Roman pottery, from several local 
sices, notably those esccavatcd by the Lattlehampton Natural HiKory and 
Archaeological Society at two peasant settlement sites b Arundel Park, viz. 
the 'Shepbad’s Gardra’ and ‘Nanny’s Crofr’; and a glass vase or alabastron 
from Bury. 

E«»it>ourne: Public Library and Museum. DestnyrJ hy enemy neticn, 
with loss of mrat of its oosuesus, including local flbt implcnients (noubly a 
crescentic sickle), dnerary urns, Iron Age and Roman pottery, including 
some of the objects fonnd m ezeavadons at Pevensey (Andexida), and b a 
Roman villa at Eajcbourne. 
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HastlngB: Public Museum ind An Gallery, John’s Plaoe, Cambridge 
Road. Contains: eoliths (?) from Fairlight; reha from die so-called Hastings 
kitdKss-iniddcns; flint implcmerus both local and from the Down; a few 
bronze impleinenti, notably a (?) mount for a standard; a British gold coin 
from H a stin gs; coins of Carausiut from the Lynchtnete hoard; Saxon coins 
from Sussex mints. 

Baxhlll: The Museum, Egerton Path. Contains flint implements, local 
and from Sussex generally; bronze implemcnu; matcri^ from eariy 
bloomcry sita in the dtstrict. 

Haalamere: Educadooal Museum. Contains a frw local flint implements, 
including arrow 4 ieads, and also some microlidu from Blackdown. 

Tunbridge Wells; Municipal Museum, IS Mount Ephraim. Contains: 
local microlithf and a finr ocher flints from Sussex; shards of Neolithic 
poctcry from Whitehawk Camp, Brighton; objects found in excavations at 
Saxonbory Comp, Frant; perforated chalk disc from Cisthury; slag from 
Iron Age iron-works. 

Chlcheeter: (In course of frirmaaon; temporarily housed in the Guildhall 
in Priory Park.) Large collection of local Roman antiquities; the objects 
found in the Lavant Caves. 

Oxford; Ashmolcan Museum. Conuins some Sussex material as frallows; 
ihtcc palacoliihs and several ocher flint imptemencs; a fow bronze imple- 
menu, including pan of a Worthing hoard; a cinerary um from Lancing 
(overhanging rim); gold and silver British coins from Brighton beach; and 
some Roman remains from Hardham and La n cing Down. 

Oxford: Piu Rivers Museum. Contains dw objects found by General Kct 
Rivers in his excavations at Cinbury. 

Famham (Dorset): Pitt Rivets Museum. Contains the objects found by 
General Pitt Rivers in his cxcavationis in the Black Burgh (barrow), near 
Brighton, and in the Cabum. 

Alnwick (Northumberland): Castle Museum (CoUectioa of H.G. the 
Duke of Notthumbcrland). Caitaini many objects from Sussex, Htted in 
S.N.Q., vi (1536), pp. « 4 -^- 


LIBRARIES 

The great m^ority of the wotb cited in this volume are available for 
reference in the Public Refrtence Library, Church Street, Brighton. 
Similar reference Kbcarwi are available in most of the other towns. The 
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Library of the Suncx Archaeological Society, Barbican Houie, Lcwet, b 
open only to meinben of the Society. 

MAPS 

For tboee who wbh to do detailed and original fieldwork the large-rcale 
Ordnance Surrey Maps (icale, 6 inches to the mile) are etsentiaL The 
County u corned by at? quarter-Hbeett, and a complm set u held by the 
Sussex Archaeological Society for the use of its members. Discoveries 
entered on these sheets may be ucilixed by the Ordnance Survey (or future 
editiont. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES IN 
SUSSEX 


SuM«x Arcbaeoto^icul Societyi Barbican Ho«uc,Lcwc>. Annual tub* 
Kripdon; j[,i (entrance fee, ioif.)k Membcnliip, over i.ioo. Pubiicatkfu, 
Siurex ArA^eologitd CoUtetioHS and Sutttx Notes and Querks. Acdvicio: The 
prcxrvodon and record of Suasex annqnitics; Kven excuniocu to places of 
archaeological interest during the summer: an Autumn Meeting and lecture 
in one of the principal towns, and the Annual Meeting in the spring at 
Lewea. 

A conuninee of the Society, the Sussex Arehoeelegietl Reseank CMirndMer, 
exists CO plan and co'Orditute research work in the County. Tlsosc interested 
in excavation or ocher field-work are requested to communicace with the 
Secretary of the Committee, c/o Barbican House, Lewes. 

Brighton and Hove Archaeological Bociaty; Public Library, Church 
Street, Brighton. Annual subscription: yr. 6 d. Membership, about 360. 
Acdvicics: the preservatioo aisd record of local antiqiisties: monthly lectures 
during the winter: monthly excursions during the summer; excavation of 
ancient sices as funds permit. 

Worthing Archaeological Society: Public Library, Chapd Rood, 
Worthissg. Asuiual suhicripcion: ys. 6 d. (encranoe fee, $$.). Membenhip, 
about 450. Aedvitka; the promotion of the study of archaeology, and the 
preservation and record of local antiquities; monthly lectures during the 
winter; monthly excursions during the summer; excavation of ancient sites 
as funds permit. 

LIttlehampton Natural Science and Archaeology Society: Public 
Library and Museum, Littlchampton. Anmiol subscription; 51. (entrance fee, 
5X.). Membership, about ijo. Archaeological activities: die preservation and 
record of local andquidcs; lectures during the winter; excursions during the 
summer; excavodon of aucaent sices locally by members' voluntary labour. 

BexhlU Museum Associadoo: The Museum, Egrrton Park, BexhilL 
Minimum annual fubscripdoo: st. (AtsociaKs, under it, at. 6 d.). Member¬ 
ship, about 300. Aedvides; the support of the Bcxhitl Museum, and the 
encouragement, by lectures in the winter and excursions in the summer, of 
(he study of Natural History, Archaeology, and kindred sul^ccts. 
aa J17 
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Eaitbourac Natural Hlatory and Archaeological Society: 
Towner An Gallery. Annual subscription, ^s. 6d. (entrance fee. xs. 6d.); 
Assocutes under 21: annual subicripcion, 3J. 6J. (no entrance fee). Member- 
ihip, about 170. ActivuKs; fortnightly lectures in the winter ami exeuraions 
in the summer. TrwuurrilaiM iatuod every second year. 
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Abtiott. Mr. W. J. Leva*. 54 
Aberexomby. Hon. J., iso 
Abuld. 296 

Acfacukaii iuduuric* (Sc. Aclicul), 37 
Admiidut, 369 

A<lur, river. * political frontier (?), 
339; port at mouth (?), 3S4-5 
Adsc, iron, 346 
AcUa, 39&.^ 

Ai^tr, 379-^, 3II1 
Agriaikural Scttleinenta: LatcDrotae 
Age, itSfhVj: ban Age, 333^, 
363; Roman period, 3I9-94 
Agricultural Stage of Culture, 163, 
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Agriculture: origin oC 5%^: Noo' 
lithk, 11-3 > Middle Droiuc Age. 
163; Celtic fyatem, 163-7; Late 
Bronze Age. ids. I73> it^i Irou 
Age, 333. 331, 363; Roman 
period, ais. atg 
Ait^^hotogtaphy. 4-3 
Aitchiion, Mr. G., vii 
Aldingboumc Park, railed beach, 33: 
riu-Uirial, aU 

Alexander, Mr. £. M. M., vtii 
Alfoldean, 379-9 
Alfntton. 93. 137. 363 
All Canningt Croa (Wiln). 333 
Alkroft. Mr. A. Hadrian. 303 
AUen, Derek. 333 
Allen, Ma^ G. W. J.. vU 
Ahraick Caitk Miaeum (Northum¬ 
berland), 313 
Amber. 134.137. ao3 
Amber Cup, Hove, 133 
Anchor, wooden, 303 
Andcrida, 393> 293-6 
Andreda-cestcr. 399 
Andreddea, agH 
Ai^i»~S*xtn CbronSde, 398 
Angering. 386 
Ander-combi, 83 
Apploham, 363 


‘Applied band‘ ware, 361-2 
AnUngly, 283 
Atlii^tou, 384 
Atmhiglull ware, 116. 148 
Armlcta, pciunnular gold, 307-8 
Arrowhead*: flint, 31. 80-1, 87. 88, 
133-3.148.130: bone, 332 
Aran. River, 199, 3013-3. 303 
Arundel, 384 

Arundel Park. 363, 366, 293 
Aihdowu Forcit, 364. 281 
Aihdowu Sand, 13 
Aircbatca. 336 
Attree, Mr. C J. A., 33 
Am^titz, 134 
Aurimneian induitrica, 37 
Aviriord. 3S8; valley, xa 
Awls, bone, 83.87.191: bronze, aoo 
Axe-hammer, none, 133-4 
Axes: Sim. 31, 80, 87, iia, 138-33; 
copper, 130-1; bronze (flat), 
13^1; (Oing^). 131. 197; 

(palstavea), 138-60, 196-^. I99; 
(socketed), 164.19^; (wingH) 
168. 178, 193, 197, 198, 307; 
(winged palstave), 198-9 

Baines, Mr. J. Manwaring, vii 
BakewcD (Dcrbyihire), 303 
Balcombe, 33.130, 139 
Balfour, Ftof. Hen^, vii 
Balmer, 308 
Barbican, 344 

Barcomlw Mills, 316-17. a8a 
Bardown (Ticehurtt), 394 
Barkhale Neolithic Camp, 89 
Barkham Manor, Pikdowii, 36 
Barley, carbonized. 191 
Barley, imprcstioui on pottery, 81 
Bamham, 314-13 

Barrows, long. 91-4; round, 143-3, 
133-4 

Baton (7), Sint, 34-3 
Battle. 199. 306-^. 310 
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B«#chy He»d. 4J. 199. so? 

Bocoii HiH. Eked, 209, 216-17 
Beads, rjO, ija. iS7-«. aoa, aya. ady 
Beakct-Galk, I4i-d 
Beakers, iij-id, 14^50 
Bcauport Park, Haidiigs, 394 
Deck, Mr. H. C, «i. ij8, 267 
Beech, i). 91 
Beer. 149-S0 

Besgu's Havoi. the Dyke, 150 
Bei^. the, 35d-dO 
Bcl^ Capiul (Hipposcd), 337 
BclMoitowt. 144 
De]e-li«ks, 266^ 

Beau, Pt^. G., 70 

Dexhin. 314-13; Museum, J15; 

Museum AMMiadan, 317 
Bexley Bushes, 310 
Bifnor, 307; viUs, 3<6 
Binior Mill. 379 
Bill-books, ap 
Billii^lhunt. 314-IS 
Bixdham, 309 
Bittcmc (Hana), 378 
Blade Burgh (buiow), ip 
Black Down, 33 

Black Patch (Alcaton), Late Bnxue 
Age. 193 

Blaekmoie, Stephen. 130 
Blackpotch (Patdiing); fliiit-sninca, 
117-19: Late B^»e Age css- 
dosutes, 183 

Dlackrock (Brighton), 20, aa, 33-4. 

303 

Boars (bromt), 333 
Bodices Adis Camnt, 277 
Bognot Regis, 33, 193. 214-15 
Boot, Roman, 387 
Boms (flint), 33,141 
Borough Farm (Pulboroagh), rilla, 
aSd 

Bo/ /o/^fffiviu, 104 
Bos prsMfwiims, 103 
Bow HiU, 130, 144, 183, 337, 363, 
38S-9, 310 
Bowt-harTOWik 144 
Bracelets: shale, 191; bconte. aoa; 
gold, 307-8 


Bracklesham, 309 
Bncklcsham Sand, itf 
Brambcr, 139 
Bratenor, Mr. H. F., viii 
Biemere Rife, 309 
Bhckeanh, 34. 33 
Dridm, Roman, Alfoidcan, 379 
Brighton. 93, 130. 314-13, 316-17, 
333.301; Museum, 314; Library, 
3»5 

Brighton and Hove Ardi. Soc., 74, 
175. 191. *91. 317 • 

Brighton LoofM, aoo-3 
Bri^twdl, Mr. H., viii. 336. 334, 
367 

Brines Dyke, 308-9 
British Mnscnin, vii, 313 
Brittany, ado-i 
Btogger, Prof. A. W., 130 
Bronze Age, 143-317; Early and 
Middle contraKcd, 143; Early, 
>45-55; Middle, 135^3; Late, 
164-317 

Bronze implements, 130-1, 138-63, 
164-5,168,286-7,188,195-307, 

313-17 

Bronzes, onumentaL 333, 363-7 
Brooches, bronze, 207, 353 
Brooks, Mr. C. E. P., 90 
Bucklaml Bank (FaUuct), 363, 385. 
391 

Dudgeti, Rev. W., vii, 337 
Burgess HilL aSa 

Bur^: Neolithic, 76, 78, 84, 87, 
91-4. 104, 109, 111-13; Early 
Bronze Age, 119, 150, 153-3; 
MidiQc Bronze Age, 118, 156; 
Late Bronze Age, 169; bon Age, 
337,368; Roman period, 387-4 
Butkitt, Mr. M. C., 166 
Buipham, 303 

Burstow, Mr. G. P., vt. vii, viii, 169, 
178,188,193,319, 363 
Buiterfictd, Mr. W. r 1, vii 
Buxted, 33 

Cabutn, the, 330, 334, 350, 331, 363; 
Cabum L 330; Coktm B, 1st 
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fotdficttian, 2}j; oI>^cta foond, 
iS^-S, 26 a. 26fj; and foctifla- 
ttoa. 370-1; captured by 
RomaiUt 371-3; }td foni&ea- 
tion. 397 

Caetar, Julius, 240, 353, 3sd. ado, 
3d4. 371 

CaBcin. Mr. J. B., vii, ji-j 
CaOeva Atrebatum. aj7, 374 
Cammon (Somcnet), i$4 
Camp de Chaaey, 95 
Camp Hill (Aihdowti Forest). 2B1 
Campigny, Lc. 13a 
Cannibalism, 75-6 
Canterbury, aoj 
Caratacua, 269 

Caibonia^ grain, 191. 3ad, apj; 
wood, 117 

Carlyon-B^tton, Mr. R., aEp 
Carpenter's brouae tools, tSS, 199- 
300 

Carp'i-tongue swords, idE, 199, 307 
Caithagiman coin, 255 
Cask Hill (Ne^^ren), 69; Late 
Bronze Age. 187-8, 199-aoo, 
3id-7: Iron Age, 230, 334, ada; 
Roman period. 273, ^3 
Cam Censocina, 377 
Cauldrons, bronxe, 16I. 303-5 
Causewayed Camps, 70-E9 
Causeways, purpose of Neolithic, 

76-9 

Cave period, 27, 44 
Celtic Kcld-aysteiu. 165-7, aaj, 273, 
3«9 

Celts, Id5-d, 168. 169 
CetnMeriea, id9; Roman, 277, 3I7 
Centutiation at R^, 283 
Cereals, 58 

Chalk, origin of, 16,17 
Chalk ocean, the, 16 
Chalvington, 69, 283 
Chanctonbury: dew-pood, 351; 
temple. 288 

Chapa of Roman Sabbords, 371 
Chascoal, 8. 5d, no. 134 
Charleston Brow (Fsrte Beacon), 
235, 363. 385. 389 


Cheeae-makiRg vessel, 183-4 
CheUean indostria (Cbclks), 27 
ChoKy, Mr. H. J., 184-d 
Chichater: origiii of, 357; cnireoch- 
ments, 35S, 306^; isitetiptions, 
370, 376^; Roman Cky, 373, 
373-8: poiod of occupation, 
373-4.37r. walls. 274. *96; pl^ 
374: excavationa, 374-6; relics, 
377; amphitheatre. 377-8; Mu¬ 
seum. 377, 315 

Childe, Prof. Gordon, viU. 60 
Chilmvc, 288 
Chi-Rho monogram, 286 
Chiseb: flint. 141; bromc, t68, 186, 

199 

Choppers, flint. 103, 103 
Chronology, 7-9, 33-5, 47. 60-3, 
142, 218-20 

Churdi Hin (Pindon), flisu-inkm, 
114-17; Early Bronze Age 
pottery, 115-16, 148-9 
Cinaary urns, 156 
Cstsa, 298-9 

Csnbury: fline miites, 106-13; Iron 
Atc Settferoent, 330; Iron Age 
Hul-fott, 236,342-3, 247; unii^ 
the plough, 363. 393; le-figcti- 
Ikatson, 396-^ 

Cisicni, lead, 2I6 
Citica. 332 

Civilization, elements of. 59 
Oactonian iixliistrics, 33 
Qandown barrow (Dorsn), 153 
dark. Prof Gtahame, vii, vid, 48, 
50. 55-8. 66. 134. 136.139. 140 
dark, Mrs. G t a h a m e. 183,377 
C/tustr BrrrauniiM tile, 394-5 
daudian, 393 

daudins. Emperor, 363. 369, 371 
dauiciMum (Bitteme, Hants), 378 
Claytoa,307 
dayton Hill. 157 

dtmate, 8 ; Plehtoccue, 19, at, 25; 
Mesolithic, 56-7; Neolithsc, 
90-t; Middle firouzc Age, 155; 
Iron Age. 331.351 
dua in prdiiaory. 3 
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Couul Phin, 14 
Code Hill (PateUag). its 
Cocking, 307 
CoKra, Okie, i)) 

Cogidubiuti, 3^ 369^70, 376 
Coon-faokrdi, 196 

Coim (pfc-Roman), a5>-). 35 $-^ 
357 -« 

Coidioccr. 35t 
CoQared umi, 136 
CoUingwood, P^. R. G., 273 
Colour-widicd plktttr, 394 
Combe Hill, Je^gt^ 151, 214-13 
Combe Hill Neolithic Comp, S7-9 
Commha, 336, 338 
Cooden Bck^ 304 
Cooking-Monci, 33 
Coombe Rock. 21, 28: flint iinplc- 
mcnti front, ] 4 -S 
Copper, 61,130 
Coppcrai Gap (Porabde), 34 
ConUdrjring kilns, 191, 354. at?, 

292-3 

Cosmetic, traces oC 288, 393 
Coudunau, Mr. J. £., 33. 94-3, 200 
Count of the Sazosi Shore, 293 
Country-houses (Roman), 283-7 
‘Co vered Ways', are Craawiclge d3rfccs 
Crawford, Dr. O. G. S., 4,187 
Cremation huroduced. tt9, 133 
Crctactoui period. 14 
Oosard basn (pottery). 2d3-3 
Crosa-floughaig, 1&7 
Cioss-ridge dyk^ 189, 310 
Ctowhunt. 2^ 294 
Cuckmcce, River, 209 
CuckmcTc Haven, ao8 
CultivanosM, Neolithic, 82 
Cunobdin, 23d, 238-dO. 289 
Cup<: chalk, 83, 87, lod. 121; 

pottery, 133; amber, 133 
Curwen, Dr. £liM, vii. 28, 173, 279. 

i*J. » 8 s 
Cymen, 298 
Cymenet-ora, 298 

Oaggen: flint. 137; bcoiue. 132.134, 
138; iron. 333 


DaDiitgton. 264 
Danny, 283 

Dating prehistodc remains, 7-8 
Dawson. Mr. Cbarica, 33.36,38,131, 
tap 

DayrcU-Rccd, Mr. T., viH 
Deane, Mr. W.. 34 
de Ccet, Batou. 24-3, 47 
Denmark, 149^ 133, 187, i8j 
Denshatu, Dr. H. fi. RatcUfle, viii. 
183 

Denswortb, 288 
Denton, 283 

Denudation of the Weald, tT-p 
DevereWRimbury uottcry, 168, 172 
Devil's Ditrh, CbkiKstcr. 306 
Devil's Dyke, tft Dyke 
Devr-ponds, 231 
Diodorus Siculus, 228 
Dirk-bandlc (brottee), 202 
Dirks, brrmte, 138, 202 
Discoidal polished knives (flint), 

137-9 

Distribution-maps, 7 
Distribution of Population: Acbcu- 
Icati. 43; Mesolithic, 34, 57; 
Neolithic, 88-8; Early Bronac 
Age, 133: .Middle OrooK Age. 
183: Rmnan period, 272-3 
Ditcbling, 282 

Diichling Deacon (Middle Brow), 144 
Dogs' dryings. 234 
DomestierM animals, 39; Needithk, 
831103-41 Iton Age. 216, 234 
Doable-lyncbet roads, 173, 180-2, 
193. 284 

Drift period, 27, 44 
Dubnovellaumis. 238 
Dug-out cairoct, 302-3 
Dunning, Mr. G. C., 183 
Dwelling-pits, 33-8,112-13 
Dyke. ^ Uc^'s, 137. 237,283. 284 

Earthsni, 283 

Eastbourne, 43 , 135 > 15I13o8,218-17. 
323 , 3^. 286: Nat. Hist, and 
Archaeological Society, 88. 318; 
Museum, 314 
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Eut OuInnKtoa. aSa 
East Dean (Eastbourne), 1)0, aoa, 
ai4-i) 

East CriiMtcad, 394 

East Hampnen, railed beach, )j 

Edeitbridgc, aSi 

E«)rp«. IS7-*, ass 

Elliot Smith, Sir Grafton, 39 

Elncd, ai6-i7 

E nci osu f cs (Late Branxe Age), 169, 
173. 177. »7». »«a, 188.19) 
English system of agriculture, I<S6^. 

*99. 31a 
EbMiiliin^nr. 39 
Eocene, 17 
Eoliths, 37 
Epataccus, ado, atS) 

EppiUus, asS 
Eridgc I^k. 364 
Excavation, s 
Export of coni, aSi 
Export of iron, 393 
’Eye’-bcadi, a&j 
Eyebrow dccocatsou, IS*. a6i 

Pakucc pendono, IST-I 
Ealmcr, 303 

Farms; Late Broiuc Age, 169-93; 
Iron Age, 333-7, * 34 : R-omaii, 
a8s-7. 3 * 9-94 

Fiuiu: Palaeolithic, 43-6; Neolithic, 
83.103-4; Iron Age, aad, 334 
Feeding-bottle, child's, 387 
Fembeds long barrow, 93 
Perring, raised beach, 34 
Fcmile for lance, iron, 3)3 
Fertility cults, 86, 189 
Held-ways, 384 
Findon, 114, i 4*-9 
Findon Park, 337, 334, a6) 
Finger-ting. 137, 3)3 
Kugcr-tip decoration on pottery, 

173. 3)3,161.197 

Pirle Deacon, 154, 216-17. 36 ), 167, 
181 

Fittkwotth, 43 
PlakingWloots. 101-3, lU-i) 
Flansisam (Bognor), 316-17 


Resire, Prof. H. J., 60 
Hint, origin of, 16 
Hint Impicmaits, 18-33. 43 - 4 ,4*-36, 
63 , 66, 69, 80-1, 96 ^, * 8 , 
96-141, 118-19, 131-41. 131 
Hint^iapping. 103-3 
Hint Minn. 96-130 
Fluorine tests, 40, 41 
Food-^atfacrcts, 36^, 311 
Foot-rings, 161; set «bo Pedestal 
bases 

Fore Down (Lidington and Lulling- 
ton), 337 

Fart Harrouard (Nonnaisdy). t68 

Founders (brouie), 193, an 

Fowler, Rjcv. J., 38 , 30-1 

Hsx, Lady, 363 

Fox, Sir Cyril. 337, 304 

Frani, 364 

Frirton, 69 

Frost, Min M., vii, 196 
Froxfield Eart^otks (Hants), 308 
Fulkhsg. 33 

Gallcncs of flnit-aiincs, 104-6 
Gallo-Delgic pottery, 363 
Games on barrow, tnditiooal, 133 
Garrod, Prof D., 39 
Gate-post-holes: Neolithic, 77 
Gault, 13 

Geology of Suikx. la-a) 

Gerard. Miss E., vii 
Gctmaiss, 331-3 
Germany, 183, ill 
Gills Lap Chimp, 164 
Clynde, i8t 

Gold objects, 1*6,107-11 
Goodman, Mr. C. H., 186 
Goodwood, 18 
GooschiU Camp, 165 
Goring, raised beach, 34 
Gouges (bronse). 16S, 186,199 
Graham, Mr. D. P., viit 
Grain-rubbers, St, 9 j, 88. 118, lio 
Grccnwetl. Canon, 107 
Crimea. Mr. W. P., vHi. 137,149 
Grimea, Graves (Norfolk), 97 
Grinding of Hint axes, 119 
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GiinteU, Mr. L viii (2), 42, 92, 

143. ijo. i$i, IS6. aoa 

Gotkeon, Mr. Gcflrgc, 139 
Gurd, Mr. Robert, viii 

Halland, 53 

Halliutt, 207. 222, 224, 230 
Halnaker, 306 
Himmer, wulcr, 99 
Himmer-head, iroa. 252 
HmeUaxo, 33.34.33: method ofuK, 

Hancletoa, 284 

Har&uu. 27*^ 282 

Hurley, Dr A, 137 

Hartir, Dr. viii 

Harrison. Mr. J. Park, iti 

Harrow Hill: flint-tnine*, 112-13; 

hiU-refugc; 228 
Haniitg. 33, iSr) 

Harttng Beacon, arc Beacon Hill. 
Elated 

Hatting Hill, 234 
Haflemerc, 33: Mutcom. 313 
Haaocks: Mcsoltthic, 33, 55; Nco- 
lichic ipooiii, 94-5; li^-ptn, 
2165; Rouua ceaaetcry, 282, 287 
Haidnga, S3. 54.294; Moactim, JI3 
Haatiim Sand, 15. 33 
Halt, no£ Gudmund, I2.183 
Hawket, Prof. Christojilia, vi, viii, 
ix, i<4. i«. 177, 184, 18s, 207. 
219. 233. 261 
Hawley, Ll-CoL, 224 
Hayward's Heath. 282 
Hearoe, Mr. £. J. P., vii 
Heathy Brow ^foid and RodmcU), 
»49 

Hebrides, 234.293 
Hecataetii Abdeca, 231 
Helbxk. Hans, 191 
Hembnry. 81 

Hencken, Mr. H. CN., 62 
Heniidd, 33 
Hcnty, Mr. Edwin, i8d 
Heron-Alkti. Mr. £., 309 
High Dole, Tehcomte, 293 
Hi^ RodcA TmAri^ Wells, 263 


Hjgbdowo Hill. 23: Late Bronic Age, 
186^, 209, 2 i 6 -ir. Iton Age, 
229-30; Ronun period. 297 
HiU-fbra, 232-34; origin, 232-3; 
western and eastern groups oon- 
txBstcd, 234, 23d-9; ramparts 
and gates, 239-4/$; purpose, 
24(^30: water-suMly, 230-1; 
manner of life m occupams. 
231-4; abandonment. 237; sur¬ 
vival of the Cabum, 2160 
Hill-rclugcs, 227-30 
HiU-sIopc forts. 263 
Hoards, btonsc, 193-207 213-7; 

gold 207-11 
Hoar^ of coint 296 
Holden Mr. £. W., ix, 193 
Holland. i4d, I 49 , 167, 223 
Holland. Mr. M., 33 
HoUcyuun, Mr. G. A., viii. ix. 113, 
> 73 . > 73 . >S8, 193,228, ad3.289 
HoUingbitry, 202, 228, 237, 239-42. 
243 

HoUow scrapers, 139 

Hoityc, 282 

Horse, absent in Neolithic, 83.103 
HoneUhoe Plantation, 177 
Horsficld. 134,137 
Horsham, 33 
Hoisted Keynes. 261 
Hoskins, Dt. C. R., 40 
Hove Batrow, 132-4 
Hove Museum, 314 
Hudsoo. Ml. D. W.. viii, I2d 
Hunting. 43. 3 d, 3 *. d 8 , 134 - 5 . 234, 
311 

Huts; Late Brooxc Age, 175, 177, 
>79. <> 3 . 187. >88^; Iron Age, 
224, 229. 231. 234. 263; Ron^ 
period, 291, 293-4 
Hynes, Mr. W.. vii 
Hythe Beds, 13 

loe Am, 21, 2j 
IcUcmam, 394 

Ubrd. 149 

Ightham (Kent), 233, 271 
Iguinodon. 14-13 
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Iropmaoiu of grain on pottery, 81 
Incense Cups; see Pygmy Cupa 
Induwruliini, 129, jii, )ta 
Ipnig Maxab, 380 
Ireland. 146. 305, 306,307 
Iron, origin of, 318 
Iron Age, 318-A8; chronology, 320, 
333; Phase I, 333 -jt; Phase II. 

PIxac UI, 35 ^- 68 ; pot¬ 
tery, 319. 333 
Iron Iraplemcntx, 353 
Iran in Late Bronze Age (?), 305,318 
Iron-working: Iron Age, 363-4; 

Roman, 394-5 
Irving, G. V., X07 
IsfieM, 53 

Isolation of Sutsex, 1 
Italy, 30 ? 

Icford Hill (Beddinghani), 1S8-93 
Jet. 157 

Jevii^m, 314-5; ret efre Combe 

Jupiter, dedication to, 377 

KeeC Miss P. A. 309, 354 
Keillcr. Mr. Alexais^, 70 
Kemp Town, Brighton, 333 
Kendrick, Sir Tbonm. viii 
Kcruiatd, Mr. A. S., 90 
Kenyon, Dr. Kathleen M., 319, 333 
Kingley Vale. 183 
Kingsfaam, 384 
King's Standing 365 
Kingston Boa: b^er, 148; Late 
Bronze Age Setderoent, 183; 
Iron Age ^tletnetM, 331, 363; 
Egyptian coins, 355 
Kirdfotd. 364 

Knife-daggeta, bronze, 152, 154 
Knives: ^t, 118: bronze. 178, I 79 > 

x86, 199 

Lamps: in flint mines, rod; in Rosnaii 
grave, 388 
Lances, iron. 353 
Uncing, 34 , 135 . 157 
Lancing Down, tempk, 388 


Lane-Fox, CoL, 107 

Latch-lifter, iron, 351 

La Tine, 336, 333 

Lavant, 306 

Lavant Caves, lai 

Law, Mr. W., 114 

Leeds, Mr. £. T., viii, S85, 305 

Le Gror Clark. ProC W. R, 41 

LevaUois flakes. 3a 

Lewes, 302 , 314-15. 216-17. 381: 

Museum, 313 
Lewis, Mr. John, 121 
Lcxdcu I>ykcs (Essex), 308 
libraries, 315-16 
Lkkibld Villa. 38 x 386 
Liddell, Min Dorothy, 81 
Linch-pint, 365 
LitUitgton. 93 

Littlehampton, 199; Arch. Soc, 317; 

Musetun. 314 
Loader, Mr. K., viii 
London. 303 
Ijondoo Clay, 16 
Long Barrows. 91-^ 

‘Long Man' of Wihnkigtoo, 305-6 
Loom, verticsl, 172,191, 353. 354 
Loom^wei^Ms, 173, 17S, 187. 191, 
336 , 353 

Lower Dicker, 383 
Lower Greensand, 15. 53, 66 ,137 
Lowther, Mr. A. W. G., 380 
LucuUus, altar of, 376 
Lullington, 337 

Lustre or ^lois, on flint saws. It; on 
Aint sickles, 69. 135-7 
Lynchets, 166, 173. 178-9. 193. Ml, 
350, 363. 365. 389, 391 

Maby, Mr. J. Cecil, 91 
MacDennott. Rev. K. H., 53 
Mace-heads, stone, 133, 186 
Mac White, Eotn, 306 
Magdalcnian industriet. 37 
Maglemotc, 51 
Maitland, Mr. A. F., viii 
Maitland, Major F. J.. viii, 139,151 
Mailing Down, Lmm, 281 
Mantell. Dr. Gideon. 15, 34. >54 
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Map*. 3itf 

Maiciflekl, Ronun iron>works, ^i, 

394 

Mari^ary, Mr. L D., viii, ix, 364, 
1 * 0 - 4 .194 

Mime, River (Raaoc), 113,133 
Mirniim, 133-4 
Martin, Mr. E. C., 13 
Mirtin, Mr. E. W., 53 
Miacy, Mr. H. G., rii 
Mar-er i ct fab unt, >99 
Mcplkhic movcmcm, 93 
Mcrduna' hoards (btonse), 19s, 105 
McMlkhic period, 47-57 
Mkhebberg enkurc, 64-5. 70 
Micro-bunut, 50-1 
Mirrolkhs, 48-51 
Miifiinm, 43 
Milluid, 3*0-1 

Minen' dweJIingi, 113-13, H?. > 1 * 
Mining cuipi (Ir^ Age), 364 
Mining tools, 99-101 
Moir, Mr.J. Rxid, viii 
Money, Mr.J. H., 3*5 
Monkton Down, Treyford, 144 
Mould &r brontc axe, 197 
Mount Cibunt, 330 
Mountfidd treasure, 310-ix 
Mousterim tudaitxict, 37 
Mwm CtlUnis, 340 
Muaeunts, 313-15 
Mumou, Mr. Rcgiitald, 8* 

Neolithic period, do-3 
Neptune sad Minerva, tempk and 
inseriptson to, 370, 376; 189 
Nether SweU (ClcM.), 95 
New Bam Down: NcoUthic dwell- 
ing-pil. 1x3-13; Late Bcoase 
Age 179-83 
Newhigia, Mte Nancy, viii 
Nevduven, sre Caitlc Hill 
Nijmegen (HoUaud), 373 
Nomads, 156. 1 * 3 . 1 * 4 . ixi. 31X 
Note Hill, Eattham, 3*5 
Norimitdy, 168 
Notrts, Mr. N. fi. S., ix, 193 
North Stoke, 301-3 


Novionugui (Chidicater), 357, 370, 

173 


Oakley, Dr. K. B., viii, ix, 38,40.41, 
41 

Old Kiln Bottom. liiiingion, 3x3 
Old Shotchain. 384 
Old Winchester Hill, 33* 

Oldbury (Igbthant, Keiu), 335, 37X 
Onipbalot Baac, 3*1 
Ordtance Survey, Archscotogical 
Division of the, 3S0 
Ouse, River, 35, aSi, 3*3 
Ondaws, 185 
Ovates, 4* 

Ovingdein dtuQ, 301-3 
Ox Neolithic, S3. 88. XO3-4 
Oxtcddlc Bottom, Lewes, 157 


Painted nottcry, 333, 3 *t 
Palaeolidtic period, 36-4* 

Paksdne, 58^ 

Palisades: Neolithie, 77 - 4 ; Late 
Bronte Age. 179; Iron Age, uS, 
up. 1 J 9-43 
Pabtaves, tec Axes 
Parham. 137 

Park Brow: beaker. X50; Late fitonae 
Age. 17X-3; Iron Age, 333-7, 
354, 3*3; road, 385; Ronun 
pci^, 3*9. 394. 396 
Parry, Dr. T. Wilson, 301-3 
Parsons, Mr. W. J.. 54 
Pastoral stage of culture, *x id 3 .1*4, 
Jii 

Pattham. 308 
Pathution offline, i3*-8 
Payne, Mr. F. G., 1*7 
Pcioduvcn. 54 
Peake. Mr. H.J. E., 199 
Pear Tree Knapp, raised beach, 33 
Peasant Arms ^ouun period), 389- 
94 

Pedestal bases, 333 
Pedestal urns, 35* 

Perforated stone tods, X30-X 153-4. 
18* 
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Perforated vok). Kingley Vale, 
l8j-^ 

Pttittrmekti arrowkeadi, 48, 51, t}4, 

135 

Petric, Stf Hnidcn, joj 
Petvrorth, 19s 
Pcvcnacy, a8j. >95 
PtuUus, bctK, 81, 86; cfaallc, 189 
Philip of Maoedon, a}8 
Phillipi, Mr. C. W., 9J 
Philpotti, W. HoathK, 3d5 
Pick-holn iii walb ofgaUctiet, 105 
Picki: antler, 99; flint, 132 
Piffard, Mr. E.J. G., 53, 183 
Piflard, Mn. E. J. G., viii 
Pig, Neolithic, 83. 88 
P^gott, Prof. Stuart, viii, lx, 63. 
d4-3. 88, 300 

Piggott, Mn. Stua^ viii, 203 
I'iltdown diarovcriei, 33-42, 44-5 
Pina, brooac, 132, 134. 197, 202, 
Ml 

Piper’a Cofwe Camp, Kirdibrd, 284 
Pk-dwdlhtg. Ncolid^, 112-13 
Put Riven, Lt.>Gcn., 107, loE-lil. 
122, 132, l8d 

Pitt Riven Muieunu, Famham and 
Oxford, 1x3 

Phee-mmet of Celtic origin, 299 
Plano-convex knivn (flint). 140-1 
Plate, engraved btonie, 266 
Platform^rrowa, 144 
Playden, 33, 184 
Pleiitocmc. iS-19 
PIcsotauTua, 14-13 
Plougha, 163-6 
Pknugfaaharea. 232 

Pluinpton Plain. 133,171; Site A, 
* 73 - 7 : Site B, 177-9: bconic*, 
216-17; whetstones, 218; pot¬ 
tery. ITT-* 

PoUen-analyiia in peat, 10 
Porches to huts {L.B.A.). 189 
Portalade, 34, 33. 197. 216-17. 3*4 
Posting-atatiotH {tnmfhurs), 278-9. 
280 

Pot-hoilcrs, 33. 234 
Pot-making, 233 


327 

Pottery: Ncolkhk A, 63-3, to; 86, 
93, III, 112-13 

— Neolithic B, 36, 63, 68-9 

•— Bbbaflect wate, 63. 80, 86. 88-9 

— Early Bronze Age. 113-16,146-30 

— Middk Bronte Age, 117-19^ 

136-7 

— Late Bronze Age, 173, 173 . * 77 -<. 

183-4, 187, 188, 191 

— Iron Age, 219, 321, 23C1 233. 233, 

261 

— late Roman hand-made waret, 

W 

‘Pound’, Celtic, 233 
Pmaure-ftaken, 103 
Pmton (Brighton), 296 
Paeudo pohcolithk flinti, 122-8 
Pullborough, 43, 33, 117, 282, 186, 
303 

Pull, Mr.J. H., viii, 114,116,117, t2i 
Pyddokc, Mr. £.. 33 
Pygmy Cupa, 137 
Pytheaa, 130, 231 

Quetna: taddlc, 172, 179, 187, 19T, 
226; rotary. 234. 297 

Radioed. Mr.J. B.. ix 
Radiocarboai, duhig by, 8, 23 
Raised beachn, 20, 28-33 
Raiiacombc Camp, 337. 271-2 
Razon: bronze, 164; iron, 232 
Reading Deda. >6 

Red HiD (l^kc Rd.. Brighton). 34 
Rc-fonifleation agaitut Saxons, 

396^7 

Rcgni or Regncnaea, 238. 269.370 
Regnum (Chirhester), 237, > 70 . >71 
RcAvcUHill. 110 
Rice, Mr. IL. Gamway, 43,303 
Ridgeways, 284-5 
Ring-anddot desgu, 226 
Ring-harrows, 144 
Rin^itch habitation, 184 
Ring-headed pins: Bronze Age, 20a; 

Iron Age. 197, 223, 216 
Rings: bronze, 137,202: gold. 208-9, 
211 
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Ripe, centnritdon at, aS] 

R<^: pre>Ronun, 173.177. iSo-J, 
193; Roinan, >7^5. >95 
Robots, Mr. Hewy D., vii 
Roe-deer, skeletoa of. 79 
Rooun period, adp-joo 
Ronuno-Cekic temples, 3IS-9 
Rooutu, the, 37a 
Roper, Mr. A. C, ix 
Rnmbridge, 14J 

Rusdeated ware (Early Bronxe Age). 

ltd, 148 
Rmdngton, aog 
Rybury (Wilts). laS 
Ryle, Prof. J. A.. 70, 89 

Ssoifice (?), 78.79-80 
Siddle-qiuenu. 17s, 179, 187, ipt, 
ud 

Ssfirty-pins, 307, 33d. 353 
Sainsbary, Mr. C £., 117 
Sc. Alluiit, J08 

St. Catherine's HiU (Hints), 33d 
Sc Leonards, 303, 314-15 
Salvingtoo, i}5 

Sandals, 388 

Sasrs; ^c. ^ 81, 8d-7: iron, 353 

Saxon froucict dykes, 3<d 

Saxon raids, 395-^, Conquest, 398-9 

Saaconbtiry, 3d4 

Scanditaavia, 154 

Scimda-ahovch. 100-3, 113. 130 

Sdiiciwig-Holstctn, soa 

Scott, Miss Leslie, 74 

Setagg. Mr. 7.. id9 

Scrapers. 33, 51. 81, 87, 88, 139 

Scntch-aufkings on dialk, 104,109, 

lit, 113 

Seaferd, 54 
Seafbrd 337 

Sea-urchins ((o^): with skeletoa, 
76; as votive oflerings. 388 
Soco^ry ifitennents, S5d, idp 
Scddleacombc, adt, 3^ 

Sccnicmed beads, 157-8 
Scuncston, 55-d, d8-9, 185, 3S3, 384 
Sebey: Brackleiham Sa^ id; raised 
beach, 34: Neolithic B pottery, 


d9: lo« barrows, 143: bronxe 
implements, 151, 314-15: Late 
Bronxe Age Sctdernent, 183: 
gold armlet 308: gold found at. 
310; Iron A^ Setekmett, 331: 
coin of Cai^, 355; supposed 
Bclgic Capital near, 357: gold 
Bricash coins found, 357.4 
SHsCeld Common, 383 
Separation of Britain from the 
ConiiDCtit, 19-80 
Sequence-dating, 7 
Sharpening of bronxe axes by ham¬ 
mering. 150-1, 305 
Shcro, Neolithic, 83 
Shemcld Park, 38. 40, 4a 
'Shepherd's Garden', Arundel Park, 
3 d 3 , add, 393 

Shovcb (shoulder-blade), loo-a, iia. 
lao 

Skklcs; flint, 59, dg. 108. 135-7: 
iron. 353 

Sidleshatn, 197. 3id-i7. 386 
Sikhetter Mantt), 357, 374 , aSo-i 
Silting of oitefaes, 74 

Silver ring. 33 d 
Simpton, Miss Grace, ix 
Skeletons, Ncohthic, Td, 77, 78, 87; 

Early Bronxe Age, 150,155 
Skinner, Rev. J., 73. 150, 153-3 
Slindon: snteroedding of Combe 
Rotk. 33; raised beach, 30,3S-33 
Sltnfold, ao8 

Sling-buUecs: flint, 191,353; day, 353 
Smith, Mr. Reginald A., viti, laa 
Smith, Mr. V. Gerard, 188 
Smith Woodward. Sir Arthur, viii, 
jd-43 

Snails. 8. 90, 133 

Society of Antiqtaarics. vii. 334 

Sohitrean industries, 37 

Sompting, 150 , 303 ^ 814 - 15 , 

3 ld-I 7 

Soot on roof of gallery, to5-d 
Sounding vrith rammer. 4, 73 
South Downs, la 

Soudv-eastem 'B' folk, 158, ado-i, 
adp: pottery, adi-a 
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South Heighten, iid-ij 
South Stoke, 303 
Southwick vilh, aM 
Spean; bronte, 138-9, 179-80, 199, 
aoa; iiots, 35a 

Spiennet, fline-minet (Bdgiuin), 97 
Spindfe-whorb, 17a, 178, 187. xiti, 
25J 

Spoon, Ncohthk day, 94r-3 

Standanl (?), a03 

Standni (E. Cnnacad), 394 

Scant SCTMt, 378-80 

Stcyning Gtammar School, 169 

Sccying Round HiU. 169 

Stoke Down: flint mines, itp-ao; 

Iran Age nee, 337 
Stone, Dr. J. F. S., viii, 158 
Stopham, 33 

St«ve-holet in hoes, 171-3, 183, 189, 
I 9 J 

Storo-«ts, 189, U4-7, 246 
Stoughton, long batrawt, 93 
Stratification, 3-7 
Streat, 33, a8a 
Strcathani Fann, 383 
Streathin Farm, 177 
Strikc-«4igha, 139-40 
Stump Bottom. Sompting. aoi 
Stump Bottom, S. llcsghton, 316-17 
Sunex Aichaclogical Society, vii, 317 
Sunex, divisioii of East and West. 

Swan’s neck pint. I 97 i 333 
Switacrhnd, 168. 336 
Swords; bronae, 164, 168, 199; iron, 
a3> 

Tadtns, 369 

Tardenoisiau industry, 48 
Tavlor, Mr. A. R., 336 
TelKombe, 130, 393 
Tcrraoc-ways on escarpments, 383 
Tcrret-ring, bronse, 363 
Testude, 371 
Tbakelum. 66 
Thistle-brooch, 366 
Thundersbarrow Hill, 337-8, 363, 
384. 391-3, 397 


Ticchutst, 364, 394 
Tildesley, Miss M L, 301 
Tilgaie Fbrest. 13 

Timber-work in ran^sorts and gates 
(Iron Age), 339-46 
Tioconunius, 338 
Tindall, Mr. Plmpton, 108 
Tinkers, 304 
Tog^cs, 333 
Togodumnus, 369 
Tom and adonunent, 393 
Tolmcre Pond, pits, I3i 
Toms, Mr. H. k, vii, 33, 114, 144, 
17 J. 173 
Torbcfxy, 336 

Tores, braoc, aoa; gold, 309-11 
Tortoiso-cote, 33 
Trmebet axes, 48, 31 
Treasure Trove, 310 
TVcchmann, Dr. C. T., viii 
Trees, 8 , 10, 83: Mesolithic, 36-7; 

Neolithic, 88, 9^1, lio-ii 
Trephined skull, Ovingdean, 301-3 
Trotton Heath, 33 
TVoy, 93 .14a 
Tturajm, bronse, 306 
Trundle, the: Neolithic Camp, 84-7; 
Kalhcatt seulcnKut, 330; Iron 
An hiU^ort, 336. 343-6, 347 
TumuO. see Oairows 
Tunbridge Wells, 363; Museum, 313 
Twin-barrow, 144 

Up Marden, 93 
Upper Greensand. 13 
Urn-hdds, 168,169 

Vallcv cntrenchsnenis, jto 
Van SwtndcTCfi. Madame dc Maroes, 
338 

Verica, 338 

Vespaaian, 371 

Vidlcr, A., 304 

VQIat, Roman. 3I3-7 

Volcanic rock, axes ^ 130-3, 133-4 

Votive ofieringi, 131 

Wade, M^or A. C., I 30 
Wadburst Clay, 13 
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Waldron, 3f4->5 

War and peace (Iron Age], 3>9> 
351-3 

Witer-fupply. 90, 3JI. 350-t 
Waittlo-aiM-^ub, 173, 394 
Weald, the. 13; oonipadon in ckc 
lioti Aac. 3J5, a6j-5 
Wcalden Cuy, IS 
Wcaldcn culture, 335 
Wcalden Ootne, ty 
Weaving. 83 

Wcaviug>cniiibs, 336. 336, 333 
Wedge*, antler, 103, 113 
Wei^u: rhaUc, (3-4. 87: lead, 353 
Weiner, Dr. J. S, 41 
WeM Dlatchington: Late Dionse 
Age, 193, 31(^17; Roman 
peri^ 38A-7 

West Heath (Hatting), 53 
West Hooihly, ads 
West Stoke, 306 
Wettbournc, 3SS 
WcstcTgatc, aSS 
Weathampnett, 3S4 
Whcadumpitcad (Hem), jot 
Wheeler, Sir IL £. Mortiiner. 199, 
3S0 

Whetstone, IS4, 178.191 
White. K. J. Oiboroe. 34 
White. Mr. W. L.. 183 
Whitehawk Nooli^ Camp, 71-^; 
Early Bronze Age occupation 
RK, 148 

Whkelot Bottonv, Portalaxlc, t97, 
316-17. 333 

Willett, Mr. Ernest, too, 106, 108 
Williania-ftcetnan. Dr. J. P., 306 


Williamson, Mr. R.. P. Rom, 74 
WilU, Mr. Bareby, viii. 139,135,136 
Wilmington Giant, 305-6 
Wilmingtoa Hill, long barrow, 93 
Wibningtoo hoartl, 3I<S-I7 
Wiboti, Dr. A. B., vii, 187,319,339, 
363, 376 

Wiltoti. Mr. Gurney, viii, 139 
Winbok, Mr. S. £.. 364. 373, 379, 
386. 394 
Wuichclsca, 394 
WinclxntcT, 378 
Winehcuct’i ^ud, 337 
Windmill Hill (Ncolklur) cukure 
and camp, 63.70, 71. 86 
Windover Hill, 131 - 3 . 305, 310 
Window-gbsi, 394 
Winged axes, it* Axes 
Winced pobtavc, 198-9 
Wisdom. Mr., 154 
Whton, 383 
Wlcficing. 398 

Wolscley, Mr. Garnet R., 171, 334, 
337 

Wolttoubt^, 328, 393 
Wood, obsom of. 117.130,153 
Woodmdran (Brighton), 333 
Woolwkh De^ 16, 54 
Worthing. 196, 316-17, 304; 

Museum, 314 

Worthing Archaeologicsl Society, 
vii, 113-13. 117. 179, 187, 338 . 
« 9 , 317 

Yapeon, 3i6-i7> aSS 
Zeuncr, Prof. F. £., 34 
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